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Whilst engaged in the profound researches necessary to t' rify ihe facto 
contained in the veracious legend of the golden-haired son of Arvon, ^^ Owen 
Tudor," the Editor lighted on some curious particulars relating to the imme- 
diately succeeding times and fortunes of the ^^ Maid of Orleans," which not 
being generally known, it was modestly thought, might prove interesting to 
the world ! In fact the singular explanation given of what that varying 
cosmopolitan was once pleased to consider miraculous in the career of the 
amazing woman named, is so exclusively contained in the poetical chronicle, 
in flie Editor's sole possession, written by the Minstreless Hueline de Troye, 
entitled " (Jestes de la Pucelle d'Orleans," that it seemed like an ungenerous 
concealment of an historical light to withhold it. The opportunities enjoyed by 
that lady as a cotemporary of the events delineated, and who being the wife 
cf the favorite minister of Charles VII., the Lord de la Trimouille, may well 
be supposed to be in the secret of their internal workings, give a value and 
authenticity to the materials employed in the production of this true chronicle 
which may be abundantly tested by reference to more accessible historical 
memoranda. Accordingly, it is here presented to the notice of the benevolent 
reader ; not indeed in the rhymed and poetical form of the original, in conse- 
quence of the great aversion entertained by the present public for that style 
of composition — ^but not the less to be relied on as a faithful picture of the 
times and deeds of the heroic restorer of the French monarchy. 

** An old rude song, that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoaiy." 

What parts are invented or elucidated in a novel manner by the said Mm- 
gtrdess, is left to the discrimination of the judicious reader ; who is, however, 
warned that the literal words and doings of the Maid and her cotemporaries 
are so frequently introduced that he must be on his guard not to fall into the 
error of the Athenian audience, which condemned as unnatural and badly 
imitated the real utterances of an animal (we find it below prefatial dignity to 
mention what animal), while it lauded the art of a mimic to the skies ! 
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C&APTER I. 



YAUOOULEURS. 



^VoQchsafe to those that have not read the story, 
.That I may prompt them.''— Hkwrt V. 

Among all her pageants, History has not often 
presented a mone striking and brilliant succession 
of events than the career of Henry V., King of 
England, and heir of France ; nor a more solemn 
example of the vanity of human hopes and great- 
ness, than in the sudden doom that closed it. The 
magnificent titles won by his valor and policy, 
served the victor of Agincourt little more than to 
swell the pomp of the proclamation wherewith 
his heralds broke their sta& over his sepulchre. 
A few more weeks would have put the great prize 
for which he had toiled and battled so long, in 
his grasp, for they conducted to the dust the woe- 
worn phantom of French royalty, Charles, sixth 
of the name in France, whose powers he already 
possessed, and whose titles he was to inherit. By 
80 much did the crowned madman survive his 
sage rival, the vanquished^ the victor, the aged 
and exhausted granoisire, his young and vigorous 
son-in-law ! 

The consequences that might well have been 
anticipated from this abrupt event, did not, how- 
over, ensue. That massive crown, into which 
Henry had fused two potent ones, was upheld 
over the brows of his infeint heir by a hand of 
almost as strong grasp as his own. John, Buke 
of Bedford, succeeded his brother in the adminis- 
tration of the French conquests ; a prince whose 
calm sagacity and perseverance, seconded by great 
warlike skill and energy, filled even the gap left 
by the hero-king. By policy or arms he gained 
or overawed nearly all the great feudatories of 
France, preserving the fidelity of the most power- 
ful of the number, Philip, Duke of Burgundy, by 
a personal alliance, and by keeping alive his re- 
sentment for the murder of his father, assassinated 
at the Bridge of Montereau, by the command, 
or, at all events, by the partisans, and in the pre- 
senee, of the Daupnin, Charles, who now claimed 
the allegiance of France, as legitimate successor 
to his father, Charles VI. 

With these advantages, and thoueh thwarted 
by the factions that raged at home between the 
ambitious and overbearing Cardinal Beaufort, 
and the Protector Gloucester, the Duke of Bed- 
ford gradually worked on in the great woof of 
his brother's policy, until it seemed to approach 
completion, and showed all the gorgeous hues of 
the original design. The destruction T)f the French 
monarchy, and the transfer of the crown from the 
house of Valois to that of Plantagenet, was, in 
the opinion of most politicians, at hand, when, 
towara the close of the year 1428, the English 



laid siege to Orleans. The fidl of that strong dljr 
would complete the conquest of the whole n<ml 
of France, enable them to cross the Loire, and 
carry- the war iifto the south, where the possesskra 
of Guienne, and the alliance of Burgundy, jrielded 
every fecility for the conquest of the few pro- 
vinces still adhering to the cause of the Dauphin^ 

The vital nature of the struggle was equally 
apparent in the unwearied energy of the attacK 
and defense of Orleans. Contrary to the custom 
of armies in those days, the English kept the 
field during winter, and with patient toil bound 
the city in a chain of forts, whose links of ada- 
mant compressed it gradually into total isolation> 
In vain did the courage of the citizens, and the 
efforts of the chivalry of France, oppose the 
steady progress df the besiegers. The loss even 
of their famous general^ the Earl of Salisbury, 
seemed in nowise to discourage them. Talbot, 
Suffolk, Fastolfe, and other vsnowned oommand* 
ers, carried out ms plans With consummate skill 
and valor. 

Little fear was entertained by the besiegem 
that their operations might be disturbed by any 
exterior force. The halves of Crevant and Ver^ 
neuil, and, more recently, liat of Rouvrai. quaint- 
ly styled, of the Herrings, as it was fougnt to cut 
off a supply of Lent provisions to the English 
camp, confirmed that- opinion of the superiority 
«of, their enemies which had become traditionaiy 
in the minds of the French commonalty, from 
the age of Cressy and Poictiers. And Uttie hope 
could be entertained of relief by the valiant de^ 
fenders of Orleans. Courage was almost extin- 
guished by perpetual rebufe even in the hearts of 
the noblest chivalry. And the factions raiging 
amon^ the French chiefs, their stru^les to wring 
the little po^'cr remaining to their prince from 
one another, neutralized any aid their sWords 
might have afforded. The young King Charles 
himself, naturally indolent, foijd of pleasure, and 
purposely kept in inactivity by hu ambitious 
courtiers, was considered, w)th by friends and 
foes, as rather a spectator thah a' sharer in the 
conflict. 

The confidence of the English in their approach- 
ing triumph became hourly more strikin^y mani- 
fested. While the siege was vigorously pressed^ 
the Regent busied himself in making preparations 
for the decisive campaign beyond the Loire, that 
was to follow the fall of Orleans. The province 
of Champagne was completely subjected, but cer- 
tain neighlK>ring countries, which had hitherto 
escaped the scourge of war, suddenly fell under i^ 
belonging to the Cardinal-Duke of Bar, who pri>- 
fessed the strictest ueutwdity, but who warmly 
favored the cause of Charles Vll. It Was not 
until the English power had reached so high s 
point of pre«Q;>erity, that the poUtiG Regent 
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tibought proper to reveal hu knowledge of the 
circumstance. But one fidrmoming the people 
of the district of Commercy, bordering on Cham- 
pa^e, were thunderstruck by the apparition of 
a little army, which descended upon them as if 
from the clouds ! Conunercy was caught in Jta- 
gra/nte ddicto : it was found assembling in arms, in 
obedience to an edict of the Dauphin, calling forth 
the arriire ban of all the country that owned al- 
, legiance to hini. Agents of Regnault de Charters, 
' Archbishop of Rheims, one of Charles's most de- 
voted partisans, — on a proper application of cer* 
tain persuasives &miliar to the judicial eloquence 
of the fifteenth century,— confessed that they 
were engaged in this purpose under pretext oif 
#KembUng the vasssds of the great fief of Com- 
merce to render homage to the heiress, who 
had just attained her majority. This lady was 
ftiece to the archbishop, and was commonly called 
the Heiress of Commercy, from her long non- 
age, though her proper title was that of Baroness. 
In consequence of this indiscretion of its chiefs, 
the castle, town, and whole territory of Commer- 
cy, were seized and declared forfeit by the invad- 
ers. The heiress herself fell into their hands, 
and was detained for the purpose of extorting a 
large ransom, or as a revengeful retaliation on the 
Archbishop of Rheims. One of the two leaders 
of the invasion was a personal enemy of that 
prelate. This was the great ecclesiastical prince, 
Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, who, sup- 
ported by the English interest, of which he was 
a zealous ally, had aspired to the metropolitan dig- 
nity in the church of France ; but was defeat^ 
by the papal preference for Regnault de Char- 
tres, and hy the general dislike of the clergy to a 
chief who had proved himself^ in his own dio- 
cese, the most despotic and arrogant of rulers. 
This private pique nad, no doubt, a great deal to do 
with the generous offer made to the Regent Bed- 
ford, by the Bishop, who volunteered we aid of 
his own troops to suppress the preparations in 
Comooercy, of which he was also the first to gain 
intelligence. . Yet it was said that the Regent 
himsebf was averse to the enterprise, and would 
not have consented to its being undertaken, but 
through esteem to the other leader of the expe- 
dition, on whom he wished to confer some si^ial 
reward for military exploits of the most brilhant 
character. This commander was the renowned 
general, Sir John ^astolie, a favored friend and 
pupil of the Regent, and conqueror in the battle 
of Rouvrai, where, with seveii hundred EngliA- 
men, he defeated a French army of as many 
thousands. The Regent had perhaps another 



and conciliating policy. After the death of the 
^arl of S^burv*, his successor, the Lord Talbot, 
differed so completely from Fastolfe in his {dans 
of carrying on the siege of Orleans, that the ex- 
pedition to Conomercy was possibly devised as a 
pieans of preventing the two generals from com- 
ing to open contest. The popidarity of both 
readers was so high that a concussion might have 
produced the most dangerous results. 

The consternation excited by the invasion 
throughout the countries of Bar and Brie was in- 
creased by the composition of the forces employ- 
ed in the service. Only a few English, the per- 
sonal fdlowersof the Dragon Knight, as Sir John 
Fastolfe was called by the French peasantry, from 
bis insignia of the Garter and the renown of his 
deeds of ajins, were among ^e iny^den. The 



main body consisted €£ Norman vassals of tbc 
bishopric of Beanvais, and of a band of meree-> 
naries in the pay of the prelate, known and 
dreaded throughout France, from the name of 
their brutal commander and their own cruelties, 
as the Skinners of Franquet d'Amuk But by bo 
one were the movements of the new possessors of 
Conimercy watched with more reasenable groonds 
of disquiet than by Sir Robert de Baudricoort, 
Governor of Vaucouleurs, ostensibly for the Car- 
dinal-Duke of Bar, its lord, but to 'all actual 
intents and purposes for King Charles of France. 
This town, commanding the firuitful valley of tke 
Mouse and the passes into Burgundy, seemed so 
likely a4tep in the progress of an invasion to the 
south, that the anxiety of its guardian was kept 
perpetually astir. 

It was market-day in Vaucouleurs at the tinne 
when our chronicle conunences, but the usual 
peaceful bustle of such a scene was so largely in- 
termingled with military preparati(»is and pie- 
cautions that it rather resembled the head-quar- 
ters of a commissariat established in a newly tak* 
en town. 

An abrupt, massive tower of stone over the 
main-gate of Vaucouleurs fomned, with a cluster 
of irregular buildings around it. the governor's 
residence, the town-house, ana the principal 
strength of the place. It was strongly guarded, 
and every cart or wain of the most hamxuess ap- 
pearance--4aden with shivering sheafis of com, 
or hay, or chestnuts — was rigidly examined be- 
fore it was permitted to pass between the outward 
and inner gate of the citadel, and so into the mar^ 
ket-place. Spears were thrust in as deeply as 
they would go, and at the slightest cause of sus- 
picion, the whole heap was overturned, and 
searched to the planks of the wa^on. by military 
surveyors who evidently took a uvely interest in 
the task. The square before the tower was cov- 
ered with scattered booths and stands of various 
agricultural produce, around a .rich Grothic cross 
in the center, on the steps of which the butter- 
wives and dairy- women enjoyed by immemorial 
{Nwscription the right of displaying their cleaxdy 
wares, their snowy aprons^ nead-oresses of daz- 
zling colors, sun-browned visages, and lively eyes. 

It seemed to be a day of extraordinary excite- 
ment, though usually one of bustle and anima- 
tion. The inhabitants of Vaucouleurs, in addi- 
tion to chafierings and conflicts of opinion on the 
value of the articles offered by the country peo- 
ple for sale, had to exchange all the alarming ru- 
mors, fears, and predictions of evil that haunted 
every homestead within a very extensive sweep 



reason in departing ^m his usually temperate "of dommercy. They had to join lamentations 



on the dreadnil fate that awaited the whole coun- 
tnr, for it was concluded without doubt that the 
Meuse was now to become the theater of the 
woes that had long devastated the Seine and 
Loire. The certainty that Orleans, reduced to 
extremities by famine, could no longer oppose 
the progress of the invaders ; and the projected 
flight of the King into Dauphiny : were news 
tbat struck deep hopelessness mto tlie hearts of a 
population else very well inclined to his cause. 
Earnestiy did both townspeople and country folk 
labor to impress these menacing facts on each 
other, and the«probability that Vaucouleurs would 
soon nave to sustain a siege, the one side to abate, 
and the other to enhance, the value of the articles 
exposed for sale. " You will be starved, Haitrs 
Jean, if you do not buy at any price !" "You 
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' will have all taken from you, Maitre Pierre, at 
no price, if you do not sell at any I" was the pith 
of many a weary jangle on this marketrday at 
Yauccmleurs. 

So general was the interest felt in the topics 
above alluded to, that there seemed scarcely any 
devoted to a circumstance which was else certain 
to have roused the most eager curiosity. Two or 
three carts, on which were certain wooden edifi- 
ces large enough to be inhabited by many persons, 
after the fashion of tinkers and gipsies, and cov- 
ered with a species of coarse canvas, painted 
with the most extraordinary and horrible devices, 
tmversed the market-place, drawn by mules with 
tinklin|; bells on their harness, and escotfed by a 
train of young novices of some order a£ mendi- 
cant friars, who chanted a Veni Creator in a re- 
markably clear, melodious, and regulated harmo- 
ny. Little attention followed their progress, and 
yet the important announcement had just been 
made at the market-cross that the excellent 
chanters were the peerless actors of mysteries 
and moralities known* in France by the title of 
the Companions of Friar Richard of the Passion, 
unjustly expelled from Paris by the English ty- 
rants. All true Frenchmen Mid lieges of the 
Cardinal-Duke of Bar were therefore earnestly 
exhorted to attend a representation of the Mira- 
ges of St. Denis, to be enacted at noonday in the 
church of St. Savior, at the rate of on&<-fifth of 
a tdpctrisis for every pair of eyes and an indefi- 
nite Siare in the benefits of an indulgence granted 
by the Most Revered Lord Archbishop and Duke 
of Rheims to all the faithful attending the' ex- 
hibition. 

Already, in its rudest in&ncy, the infliience of the 
art of scenic representation over ths multitude, in 
a political point of view, was observed, and put 
to use by proiessois of statecraft. Friar Richard 
and his companions had been driven out of Paris, 
on a chaise of having exerted the talent they 
possessed in the exhibition of the religious plays, 
which had lately become a favorite amusement 
of the people, to excite hatred and resistance/ to 
the English d(»nination. Friar Richard was al- 
naost the first of his order, which reinvented the 
dramatic art, who had a real genius, at least for 
stage-effect, and he acquired for himself and the 
young friars he had tramed to the office, aii extnu- 
ordinary popularity ; but the zeal of his partisan- 
^tdp to the cause of Charles YII. soon Wiayed 
him into dangerous excesses, in the way of vitu- 
peration and prophesies against the English mas- 
ters of Paris. His allegories became too thinly 
vailed to escape even a military observation, that 
regarded with a strange mixture of contempt and 
reverence such merely mental but religious exer- 
citations. 

Expelled from the capital, but animated to 
fiercer exertions against tnose who had become 
his personal oppressors, Friar Richard formed 
what was possibly the first strolling company of 
players on record. Attended by those younger 
anfl more zealous disciples who adhered to him 
after his expulsion, and with mich. properties as 
they were enabled to rescue from sequestration, 
Friar Richard of the Passion rambled into every 
town, castle and village of France with his reU- 
gious ^ows, and wherever he might, without in- 
curring too much danger, repeated his Parisian 
offenses. The countries that jhvored the cause 
of Charles YII. made him enthusiastically wel- 
come ; into those of a contnxy diqpositioD he 



rarely venlaied, or only under ^ iBogt humbly 
and clerical pretext. But his chief work and 
office were among those of li neutral character 
which he desired to convert to his own viewaef 
the great contest rending France. His ex^^one 
in tmit direction met with so much success, that 
at length an edict of the Regent pursued him on 
his travels, denouncing the severest penalties on 
any phice, in or out of the English obedienoa^ 
that should presume to give harborage to this 
^' pestilent fnar," as he was succinctly described. 
It was probably on this account that the cautiooi 
governor of Y aucouleurs refused to permit Richaid 
himself to abide in the town, though he dare4 
not so far slight the zecoDDmaendatory letteit of 
the Archbishop of Rheims as to refuse his tiDO|r 
permission to exhibit their usual performaaoaej 
or, very possibly, the religious manager, who was 
not remarkable for personal courage, and fi)i«> 
saw that an unpleasant altercation might arise oa 
his account with the Engiisk at CommerjEy, 
thought pro])er to seclude himself from admiration 
while in their neighborhood. 

Since so exciting an announcement as the pos- 
sibility of beholding a headless saint, after uikIc^ 
going all the troubles of his mortal career, perfonn; 
high mass to obtain the pity ai Heaven on Uie 
fismiished city of Orleans, stirred very little notice, 
it may be thought that much less was taken of an 
event that was nevertheless of infinitely more 
importance. A side postern in the town house of 
Yaucouleuis suddenly opened, and two persons 
were thrust out of it with considerable rudeness, 
and even a deeree of violence, as if dismissed by 
some offended or outraged authority. But in 
fact the circumstance was too usual on a day of 
justice, as the sessions of the royal govemoia 
were styled with great unintentional irony, to ba 
thought worthy even of a passing thou^t. And 
moreover the expelled parties turned th^ backs 
so abruptly on the bustling groups in the market- 
place, and passed through 1^ archway into tha 
open country beyond the gates so rapidly, ti&al 
there was scarcely time for any of the ^uidnunM 
of the town to speculate on their appantioflL 



CHAPTER n. 



THE MEUSE. 



" Mother ! since you broifght me forth to braathe 
So short a life, Olympius had good right to bequeath 
My short life, hono»: yet that right he doth in no 
degree." Chapman's Homkb. 

To the practiced eye, a village was visible 
among the remote windings df tiie Meuse, to* 
ward which the two persons quitting Yaucou- 
leurs evidently took tneir way. A strangei's 
glance would scarcely have rested until it reached 
the towers of the Castle of Commercy, and the 
vast verdant expanse of its surrounding forest 

In excuse, however, for the slight attention 
bestowed on them by the few pe^^ns they passi* 
ed, as well as those they left l^hmd, it must be 
alkiwed that there was little in the appearance of 
either stranger to excite the notice of common 
observers forming, in all ages the infinite majority 
of mankind. One was a middle-aged man, appa^ 
rently belonging to the lower order of bunp^essea^ 
the other, a young peasant firl of the provmce, as 
was abundaatly certified by the style of tbor 
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A MBBo^by of more mtdtigence or 
tttrioitty, would at least have paused to take a 
iMOod survey of the female. 

She was a young woman, seemingly ahout 
twenty years of age, tall, though not of extraor- 
dinary stature, hut so symmetrically and power- 
liilly molded that her figure produced the efiect 
of one much loflier ; and, in unison with the 
strength and heauty of its muscular conformation, 
her full expanded bosom, the freedom and rapidity 
€Nf her step, gave her port something of the ma- 
jesty and limber grace of the moontain deer. Her 
complexion was much embrowned by the sun. to 
which her peasant toils had probably exposed ner 
fiom childhood, but was, perhaps, naturally fair, 
m at least pale in its hues, though tinged at the 
moment of our description with a deep^ rich glow 
of indignation' or shame, or of both mmgled, like 
the crimson reflection of sunset in the waters of a 
mountain lake. Her countenance might have been 
called beautiful bv one to whom absolute regulari- 
ty of features and feminine softness of expression 
were not essentied components in the idea. To 
olhisrs her noble but somewhat sternly carved 
lineaments, the cloud .that rested on her brows 
Mke the sublime sorrow on those. of a statue of 
Nemesis, the touch of fire in the depth of her 
dark eyes, the passicm and fierceness which occa- 
sionally gleamed on her lips and nostrils as she 
pursued the troubled tenor of her meditations, 
would have been rather terrors than allurements. 
There was something tempestuous and fearfid 
even in the beautv suid glossy profusion of the 
yew-black hair which escap^ from her scarlet 
snood and tossed disorderly in the wind about 
her, giving though it might a sibylline grandeur 
and gloom to her aspect And yet an indefinable 
impression was proauced in the beholder's mind 
that this troubled inspiration was not habitual to 
the countenance he surveyed ; that its characteris- 
tic expression was one of profound thoughtful- 
Bess, or of that vague and dreamy repose which 
so often conceals the depth and power of the 
puBsions in mighty spirits, stirred only by mighty 
impulses. 

The dress of this marvelous peasant girl pre- 
sented no special claims on attention. It was one 
generally worn b^ young females of her class in 
the eastern provmces of France ; consisting of a 
short petticoat of the coarsest blue fustian, adorned 
with a rosary of black berries hanging from a red 
leather girdle. Her feet were protected, without 
being -covered on the upper part, by a pair of 
wooden sandals secured with iron latchets at the 
ankles ; and her upper clothing was a kind of 
jacket formed from the fur of some forest ani- 
mal, fiistened with leaden tags, and omameiMed 
with a singular reliquary, being a small gold coin 
set in a heart-shaped Agnus Dei, of the duller 
metal, such as were manufactured in convents 
for the use of the pious poor, who esteemed and 
preserved them as precious amulets against dan- 
ger and sickness. The one in question was pro- 
nssely trimmed with scrolls of Latin i»rayers 
and sentences from tibe psalms, in ccnisecrated 
wax, and was prettily glazed with colored glass 
to shield the contents from contact. A wwden 
mantle and hood of different hues, completed the 
young girl's attire. She carried a soit of piked 
«t»fir, used h^ tl^ shepherds of the country in 
cnaiding their flocks against the numerous and 
ierce wolves of the nei^boring mountains^ which 
Ab occasionally sxnote on &e ground with a 



somewhat superflaouB T^emenoei if meaat oolf 
as a prop to aid her steps. 

Her companion was a veiy difieient pemou a ge. 
As we have said, he was a middle-aged man, ci 
active, compact figure, witha keen, sly and some- 
what sarcastic visage, habited afler the fiishion of 
the lower classes of townspeople, in a fustian 
doublet, a long cloak and hood of some still coarser 
stuff resembling baize, a steel belt, in which was 
stuck a lar^e unsheathed knife, and on his shoul- 
der he earned a long weapon, which was a sort of 
cross between an axe^ a pike, and a saw^ called a 
gisarme. On this ancient life-preserver, its owner 
brought dancing along a wallet and a leather 
bottle, both, by their shrunken skins, empty, but 
which had probably contuned the day's pvo* 
visimis. 

The young peasant preceded her oompenion hy 
several steps, and indeed, in the troubled abeori^ 
tion of her tnoughts, seemed almost to have for- 
gotten his presence. On his part he followed, 
keeping her in eye with a singular and vague 
expression of doubt and ridicule, not unmiof^ed 
with something of the wonder and curiosity a 
creature of unlmown ^cies might raise even in 
amindbut little devoted to contemplation. And 
so they continued until they had left the gates of 
Yaucouleurs at a considerable distance oehiiKk 
But thought and silence were both too alien to the 
nature and babits of Durand Laxart, mine host 
of our Lady's Lily, in Neuchateau, to be preserved 
longer than certain personal reasons made him 
deem advisable ; which was, till he concluded they 
had gone sufficiently far and fast 'to satisfy the 
officers of the Captam of Vaucouleurs that thev 
had no idea of slignting the commands wherewith 
they were driven fixxn his presence. 

'^ St. Julian keep us irom such fellow-travelers 
as thou art, Jeannette I" he then exclaimed. ^Not 
a word hast thou given me, good or bad, since we 
left the town. AU the martys on their knees, 
with myself, as the husband of my wife, pennitted 
to kneel among them could not nave obtained so 
much of any o3ier woman ; and thou leggest it on 
as if there were something pleasant at our jour- 
ney's end. For my part, I wonder what it can 
be, unless thy friends, the fairies, are cooking us 
something savory for a welcome, such as hogs^ 
fritters and onions, with a cup of bkck Montague 
to wash the grease down." 

The first woids of this address, which concluded 
so relishingly, stertled the young girl from her 
troubled reverjr. She paused, glanced round, vid 
tossing her wild locks fiom her visage in the 
streaming wind, like the branches of a willow, 
continued her way at a slower pace. 

^^ The fairies 1— But, ah, indeed, I must look to 
them for my welcome, or to none !" she replied, 
in a deep, mournful, passionately-toned voice* 
^ Yet deem you, uncle Durand, that no one else 
in all Domremy will gladden to behold us? Of 
father, mother, brothers and sister, — ^none ? They 
will not have me always with them." 

" What welcome can we expect — Cleaving in 
disgrace and returning in worse, against the will 
of your poor father, my respected brother-in-law 
and all your family?" returned uncle Durand. 

*' It is true. Why, so let it be !" said the giii 
vehemently, but adding, after a moment of 
thought, in a softer and sadder tone, "But yeL 
Duiand, I shall not be altogether unwelcomed 
home again. The mountains, the skies, the foN 
ests, the streams, have not forgotten me I £yen 
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[ tiflfe^ farewell gloiy in the wi^et glows kindly in 
mStie eyes, as in the old time when I was wont 
to gaze it into darkness, marveling what might 

t be the land of its rest ! This very air is like the 
breath of one that loves me : I panted for it as if 

! sthothering for the want amid the narrow roois 

i of Neuchateau ! And since I am despised and 
rejfected, since my words are raving and madness, 

I let them give me the care of the flocks again, and 

my silence among the hills, with only the blue 

skies by day, and the stars by night, for company. 

^ am never alone then; in cities only have I 

i learned what loneliness is !" 

"Indeed?" inquired Durand, with a suspicious 
glance at hk niece. " Have you no fear of the 
wolves, that you talk so?— -thott|[h I have heard 
you never had even a lamb womed. Well, wise 
p6ople may follow their own ophiions ; but had 
you been my daughter — ^Heaven be praised I have 
none ! — I would not have tempted Providence, or 
rather the foul fiend, by leaving a brave young 
lass in the fields by night, staring at the moon ! 
The Enemy (Jesu preserve us 1} is a great ram- 
bler, and knows a buxom wencn when he sees 
her as well as any Christian of us all! Why dost 
thou flash thine eyes so fiercely on me, Jeanne ? 
•I am in a state of grace and confession — I fear 
thee not ! I mean, child, thou shouldst not look 
so disrespectfully at thine uncle, who has always 
been too good to thee, and Who bought thee those 
beads at thy girdle, of which perchance thou dost 
not make so constant a use as were for thy soul's 
great weal !" 

"Let us pray for Orleans then, and that our 
blessed Mothier may take pity on France, and <hi 
our fair young Dauphin, whom the she- wolf that 
gave him miSc persecutes to the death ! whom all 
the world deserts !" said the peasant girl, raising 
her beads, and murmuring an Ave-Mariain a low 
but vehement undertone. 

** Thou patterest it like another Christian. — as 
well as Dom JoflTrid himselfj but not so fieust'^said 
Durand, after listening with outstretched ears 
unto the conclusion, and giving a smack of ap- 
proval, as if he had tasted some good wine, — 
^ Our Lady keep thee ever in the mind to do so, 
for I well remember the sorcerer that was tried 
at Toul, could not say the A ve-Maria f(Mr his life ! 
But art thou not cured of Orleans yet, after what 
my Lord de Baudricourt was pleased to say to me. 
— *Take thy lunatic home to her parents, Mid 
bring heir to her senses with a whip and a dark 
room I dost thou think I am skilled in the leech- 
craft of diseased wits?' said the noble knight 
most courteously to me, whom he pereeived to be 
a discreet and trustworthy person. He might 
have spared his threats about the short shrive 
and the long rope, for I felt far more inclined 
never to return on such an errand than he could 
be not to see me on it. And home I am taking thee, 
sure enough, if it may b^ ; but truly do they say, 
— *" A rotten bunch and a musty pannier,' for if 
thou hadst not made me as mad as thyself, what 
could have induced me to lead thee, or rather to 
be led by thee, before so grave and potent a lord, 
to sing him sucn a itong about buttercups as thine ?" 
" I am not mad,— ^hey are mad that will not 
UBten to me ! What said I that is madness 1" 
returned the young girl. 

** Didst thou not beseech the knight to his gray 
Msbnd, to send thee into France, to raise &e siege 
of Orleans?" said Durand, laughing outright. 
"Art thott not a peasant and a vromaa, and dxdst 



thou not o^r to do what valiant nobles and ch«« 
valiers start from their sleep if they but dream of 
attempting? When the brave Bastard himsetf 
no longer hopes to keep his father's city, and the 
Breton Constable skulks lik^ a wounded wolf in 
a hole. Wilt thou save Orleans, and keep the field 
for France? Wert thou Roland himself and 
hadst his horn at thy mouth, as thou hast only 
thy fierce woman's railing, it were a.haught en- 
terprise, to afiright the English vultures fhmL 
their prey I" 

" Not by mine own arm — ^not by human might 
do I purpdie to save my King and France I" 
replied the girl, " The spirits that appeared to 
me were the glorified saints in heaven ; the voice* 
that murmur forever around me and exhort m^ 
forth on my work of redemption, come to mint 
ears mingled with the remote, sea*Iike harmcmy 
of the celestial harps! And yef, indeed," £^ 
continued, in a musing and self-struck tone, '^a 
marvel and a wonder to all time it were, that a 
Woman should save a royal knight, — a peasant 
redeem a king and a mighty realm ! Yet women 
and shephercra have ever been chosen to work 
the marvels of God! Was it not David, th« 
shepherd, that slew the giant, and preserved the 
fear-stricken people when least h<^ was? On? 
Blessed mother, was she not herself a woman? 
and who knows not how she loves France so 
well that she has strewn her own lilies on its 
lovely banner? Hideous lions and leopards yawn 
for ravage on England's ! And being but a wo« 
man, tell me, Durand, what Frenclunan would 
dare to fly before his foe when a woman preferred 
death to shame so base ?" 

" In very sooth, the bob of a winesop at my 
lips is the worst blow I did ever willingly take,'' 
said Durand, with a smile, " yet metfainl^ Jeani^ 
thou dost stir a sort of nerceness in me, as if I 
could cut a throat myself if I could get fairly 
behind a man ! And once, methou^t. whik 
thou wert raving to Sir Robert de Baudrioouit> 
himself, he looked like a man that knew nol 
what to think or say, and lifted his eyebrows ai|4 
stared at thee like an owl at the moon, and played 
with his dagger-belt as puzzled as I have been 
with a reckoning when I doubted whether to ask 
mine own of some free companion or not But, 
come, 'tis just as well as it is, for thou wottest 
well, thy father says the apparitions thou hast 
seen are neither more nor less than delusions and 
temptations of the Foul One ; and thyself ownest 
they chiefly presented themselves to thee beneath 
the Fairy Tree or beside the Haunted Fountain 
in the forest." 

" Because it was chiefly in those spots that I 
prayed or wept over the wofiil news that come 
to us on every wind," replied Jeanne ^ but a sha* 
dow rapidly stole over the enthusiastic light in 
her countenance, and she relapsed into revelry. 

" But cheer up, Jeannette," said unde Durand. 
uneasily interrupting this pa.use. " After all, I 
cannot but love thee, and since thou canst not 
refuse to take so great a lord's word for it, thatidl 
thy fine talk is lunatic raving,— if thou wilt pro- 
nuse to think no more of kings and knights, and 
wrongs and rights, and other mattera beyond tin 
understanding of poor folk— if thou wilt promiae 
to look out fat some jolly young sweetheart lika 
any other lish w«nch, and not frighten the men 
with fierce looks and short answers, as has bean. 
thy wont liitherto, — ^I will not tell thy fother I 
am bringing thee home because my wife unt 
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eertain it was thy purpose to run away and serve 
Qiider a banner, ailter the fashion of young damsels 
in general that go to the wars.'' 

tI pray thee, unele, do not dare to tell my 
ftlher this!" said Jeanne, halting, and turning 
with such vivacity that her kinsman started back 
a step or two. 

** But wilt thou promise — ^wilt thou promise, 
Jeannette ?" he said, endeavoring to conceal his 
alarm. 

" What shall I promise thee, Durand ?— That, 
if He who hung von eternal globe of fire in the 
skies — ^He who draws the darkness \»ver it b; 
ni^ht, to give all things rest, — ^bids me depart, 
will tarry at thy command ?" said Jeanne, witn a 
withering scorn that almost instantly meltcKl away 
in a shower of tears, as she continued, ^ But dost 
thou think I can inflict any grief upon mine aged 
sire I shall not suffer a thousandfold? — ^And 
Bwidricourt himself had heard the prophecy, that 
awife should ruin the realm of France, and a 
vifgin restore it I What hath Isabeau de Bavi^re 
laft undone to destroy her royal son and this 
realm ? For the rest, strive thou with the weak- 
est wind of Heaven, ere thou talkest of resisting 
Heaven's behest 1" 

" Well, in good faith, if living in the clouds can 
Iceep a woman so, I do believe thou art of the 
rare kind the prophecy needs," said Durand ^ but 
the disdain and haste with which the peasant girl 
turned away, and resumed her progress, checked 
the further flow of his jesting humor. 

Uncle Durand was piqued, and kept silence for 
awhile. At last, weary of ruminating on the 
peculiarities of his ill-assorted fellow-traveler, 
which he 'Contented himself with ascribing to a 
degree of insanity, and willing to show himself 
not so overawed as he was in reality, — ^Durand 
began first to hum and then to sing aloud. The 
sweetness of his own voice i^eased him so well, 
that it was not until he had sung the last verse of 
an almost endless drinking chanson, that he no- 
tkwd he had unconsciously left the road to Dom- 
remy, following the steps of his niece. They had 
entered under the- shadow of an ancient forest 
that skirted the way, and was known by the 
name of the Bois Chesnu, or Hoary Wood. 

This sylvan solitude was by no means a fsavor- 
tte one w^ith Durand Laxart, nor indeed with 
most other persons acquainted with the locality* 
The extreme age of the trees, the strangely twist- 
ed forms of their trunks and intermingled branch- 
es, the grajr, spectral slime of the moss with 
wnich they were nearly all clothed, made it the 
fitting scene of many a dismal superstition. The 
terror inspired by woods is probably a relic of the 
times of paganism, among nations whose ances- 
tois sacriticed to dreadful divinities within such 
vndant temples ; or of the fears and abhorrence 
infused by the first Christian missionaries into 
their converts, of the places of the unholy worship 
relinquished. Durand endeavored to persuade 
himself that his companion, whose &miliarity 
with the district he well knew, was leading him 
to the village by some short path. But though 
he followed Vithout remonstrance, it was with no 
great satisfaction, along a green, winding swine- 
tnck, almost lost in withered leaves ai^ under- 
wood, and in the glimmering crimson of the sun- 
set among the innumerable branches overhead, 
mtii they suddenly emerged upon a spot which 
of all others was least desired or eiqpected by 
laiM host of ^ Lay of Neudiateau. 



He found himself standing beneathamle of rockm. 
which fonned part of what had once tteen a broaii 
inland sweep of the Meuse, whence an ancient 
castle, whose ruins still occupied the center, be- 
longing of old to the lords of Domremy, was still 
called the Island. But it was now deserted by 
the river, and offered to the gaze a wide undu- 
lating valley of flowery verdure, bounded on the 
left by the silver windings of the river^ on the 
right by the distant mountains of the Vosges, and 
in front by the forest and towers of Comroercy. 
From these rocks, in plenteous gushes through « 
the lofty clefts in the massive granite, flowed 
many long, willowy streams of water^ which 
descending into a basin, formed by its own 
ceaseless action below, composed a fountain that 
supi^ed the villap;e with a sweet and bright 
beverage, but which, nevertheless, enjoyed no 
very §^od renown. Whether it was owing to 
its soutary situation, and to the ancient northern 
superstitions attached to wells, or to the neigh- 
borhood of a vast beech-tree of still worse char- 
acter, it is not easy at this distant period to ve- 
rify ; but the tree and fountain toge&er occupied 
a district within whose haunted pale no peasant 
at all acquainted with the associated legends ever 
willingly ventured, save in the broad daylight, . 
and then with vague mislikings and alarm. 

The Fairy Tree of Domremy, so well known 
from its connection with the fortunes of th% 
Maid of Orleans, was a beech tree of such 
ma^ificence and anti(^uity, that the super- 
stitions concerning it might perhaps be tradi- 
tions of the Dniidic ages of Guil. It was said to 
be haunted by a malignant kind of spirits, whom 
the fear, rather than the civility, of the country 
people designated as the Dark or Fatal JL^diM. 
Varbrt ckarnwMf(Ut was its title far and near*,, 
but the qualities and offices assigned to the fairies 
of Domremy were rather those of witches and 
sorceresses than of the cheerful little sprites 
known in England by the name. Their chief 
business and delight were said to consist in lurinf 
mankind under me dreadful dominion to whicE 
they were themselves subjected ; and they wera 
supposed to achieve this object by the most 
splendid temptations, including that of their own 
personal beauty, described as unrivaled by tboee 
afl^ghted wanderers who had chanced to coin* 
upon them in their midnight orgies. 

This legend was possibly a reminiscence of 
the ancient woodland mythology concerning the 
nymphs that dwelt in trees ; or, more probably, 
of the Druidic ceremonials, and of the arts and 
allurements practiced by the Celtic priestesses "to 
lure back Christian converts to paganism. But 
it is certain that the lords of Domremy aimually 
celebrated rites resembling those with which of 
old the sylvan divinities were propitiated, around 
the tree and fountain. It was usual with them 
and the whole district of their vassalage to assem* 
ble on the first day of May on the enchanted, 
spot, to ^nd it in feasts, (kncing, singing, and 
other rejoicing^ beneath the broad shadow of the 
beech tree, which usually at that season formed 
a dome q& snowy blossom and verdure. When 
this was not the case, it boded ill luck to the 
whole neighborhood during the year. The foun- 
tain was propitiated by a. present of little loaves, 
carefully baxed £:>r tne .occasion, of the finest 
wheat, which, after being well soaked, were di- 
vided among the company in honor of the wa^ 
It was belieyeo that the founder of tha 
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Domremy femily, extinct at the period of otir 
chronicle, had made a compact with the Fatal 
Ladies, which ohliged them to observe this cere- 
monial under pain of forfeiture of their possessions. 
Accordingly the first who foiled in it was the 
last of his line; and nearly thirty years had 
elapsed since the last Lord of Domremy finished 
a life of rebelli<m, sacrilege, and, crime of various 
sorts, in compelled banishment from his native 
land. The peasantry nevertheless preserved in 
ruder guise the custom of their fathers, and thus 
perpetuated the renown of the Fairy Tree and 
Fountain of Domremy. 

But it was not on account of these dreary le- 
gends only that Durand Laxart was filled with 
3ismay, when he found whither they had stray- 
ed. There it was that his niece first beheld tne 
apparitions whose voices urged her forth on the 
marvelous enterprise she announced ; whom she 
herself indeed declared to be saints of paradise, 
but who, considering the locality, might reason- 
ably be dreaded as denizens of another realm. 
Nor was the feeling much diminished when Du- 
rand remarked the expression of profound and 
troubled thought in the countenance of his erratic 
kinswoman, as she paused and gazed around. It 
'Was now the hour of sunset, and in his apprehen- 
sion there was something fiendish and unearthly 
in the red glow that overspread the landscape, 
the windings of the river^ and the' rocks, giving 
to the fantastic roots dingmg over them, the as- 
pect of twining serpents of fire. 

^ What do we here, child ? It will be dark- 
night presently, and this is no place to meet it 
in,°' said Durand, tremulously. 

*^My heart is something chilled by yonder 
gray-bearded man's despisal of my words. I 
would behold again the very spot where I heard 
the sweet voices, and saw the radiant forms, that 
I may believe again !" replied Jeanne, and look- 
ing thoughtfully upward among the lofty wide- 
spreading branches, clothed with the earliest 
green of spring, she added, ^^ The blossoms are 
plentiful this year; when they spread, the tree 
wtU seem one mound of lihes! and by that 
time the lilies of France must bloom again, or 
fade forever I" 

" Be not tempted by fair promises, my child ; 
the Dark Ladies keep them only for show's sake, 
awhile ! — that I should speak such a word 
here I" said Durand, crossing himself with visi- 
ble terror. 

" Our Lady will protect thee- look,^ yonder is 
her chapel and hermitage, — ^fear nothing/I" said 
Jeanne, pointing on high to a little building, to 
which was attached a cell, hewn in the rock, 
known far and near as the hermitage of St. Mary 
of Domremy. Durand was somewhat comforted 
by observing its white cross, and the image of 
the Virgin peering from among the alders and 
brambles tluit clustered up the steep. But a 
new alarm suddenly occurred to him. It was 
true that this hermitage was venerated tlHx>ugh- 
out the country for the sanctity of the solitaries 
who, from time to time, and for ages, had ten- 
anted it. But its last possessor was a strange 
and half-savage ascetic^ who left at his demise no 
veiy favorable impressions among the inhabitants 
of the neighboring districts. It was even as- 
serted by some old folks; in whispers, that he was 
identical with that very Lord of Domremy, whose 
manifold crimes brought down so heavy a ven- 
geance on his head, and who, after forty yean «f j 



exile and wandering retomed to finish hie ca- 
reer, it was believed^ m penance and prayer, amid 
the scenes where his deepest villames had been 
perpetrated. Durand remembered, that in fiivor 
of his niece only did Ihis terrible ascetic relax the 
seiverity of the solitude and silence, to which he 
had apparently condemned himself. He took de- 
light in relating to the child tales of warfare and 
battle in distant and strange lands of the East, 
where it seemed he had spent many yean in 
combating the infidels, — ^probably pleased with 
the eager innocence of the attention she lent. 
Perhaps he was a little mad ; for what else could 
have made a worn-out fanatic seedier of iho se- 
pulchre take delight in teaching a female child 
the ordonnance of battles, the names and uses of 
warlike engines, the subtle stratagems of the 
bloody strifes in which he had spent nearly twice 
the average life of man ? 

With these ideas in his mind, uncle Durand 
was disagreeably startled when raising his eye^ 
to the cluipel, he saw, or thought he saw, a dork 
figure, resembling that of the departed emmite, 
bending over « rock, and gazing most attentively 
down upon them from a eowl drawn over its 
visage. It vanished instantaneously, like a sha- 
dow glancing away from light; but the app^- 
rition^ real or imagined, produced so unpleasant 
an efiect upon Durand, ^t he turned to entee«t 
his niece to proceed on their journey.. To his 
surprise he perceived that she was kneeling, and 
with daspea hands seemed absorbed in prayer, 
while tears streamed unheeded down her cheeks. 

Durand gazed tremulously round, not daring to 
interrupt tms act of devotion, but with some in- 
ward doubt as to what description of power it 
might be addressed. His Idnswdman might have 
read the dark pages of her destiny in his troubled 8 
and dubious &ce, had she not been too xhoioughiy 
absorbed in the solenm and mournful thought 
that crowded upon her and filled her soul, while 
engaged in a silently-passionate appeal to Heaven 
for guidance. But Durand was, suddenly startlett 
out of his devotional iftopriet^'. '• What sounds 
are these ? Let us begone !'' he exclaimed — 
" Let us be^ne, Jeanne — ^there is nothing good 
to be worshiped here — ^it is no hallowed plaee; 
and, hark I what sounds are these ?'' 

This exclamation was occasioned by remote 
sounds resembling the blasts of horns aiid the 
halloos of a chase, echoed v»rith ghostly faintnen 
among the surrounding hills ; at least, ttiey might- 
have struck » Durand in that light at any otlicr 
time and place, especially if the cries of the dis- 
tant hunters had been in a langui^e which he 
understood. But such they were not, and \v 
gazed in mute terror at his kinswoman, almoet 
expecting that the Prince of Darkness, with his 
terrific retinue, was about to rush around and 
sweep himself and her bodily away. 

*• What ails thee, uncle ? These arc sounds of 
an approaching chase," said Jeanne, rising slowly 
and calmly. 

" Ay, but of what manner of huntera ?" said 
Durand, with chattermg teeth. " Thou knowett 
this tree is haunted by iiiries and demons. Give 
me thine hand; let us struggle with the fietul, 
and away, if God gives us grace ever to see Dom- 
remy again." 

^ It is fidse ! this tree is haunted only by the 
saints, and white-robed companies of holiest mar- 
tyrs," returned Jeanne, vehemently. ** It was on 
this very sward, beneath these veiy branches 
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tbat St. Catherine and St. Maigaret appealed to 
me in my childhood, with the -wreaths of their 
martyrdom round their fair pale brows, bright as 
leaves of light; and the Virgin Mother herself 
descended among silvery clouds to show me her 
lovely rose-colored babe asleep in her arms, 
smiling sadly on me as if she predicted for me, 
too, a glorious but a woful fete !" 

^^ Sounds of a chase ! ok no, no ! I never heard 
sack crie% before/' falterea Duiand. 

" 'Tis true ! they are English cries — ^it is Eng- 
lish breath that pollutes the air!'' exclaimed 
Jeanne, snuffing the wind pantingly like an ani- 
mal of a fine sense, that discerns some evil 
odor, 

^'Ay, indeed, there are English as near as 
Conunercy 1" said Durand, delightedly casting off 
his worse suspicions. ^ And now let us begone, 
with still more occasion, for the quarry is coming 
down the wind* and I would not cross scent be- 
fore the Englisn hounds for all the ships of Mes- 
•ire Jacques, the Argentier." 

'^Yonder it comes I look ! look — a noble stag, 
like France herself even at the latest gasp, yet 
will not turn at bay !" exclaimed Jeanne, as 
clearing some scattered hillocks with, spent and 
feeble bounds a noble animal of the species indi- 
cated appeared, directing its flight toward the 
looks beneath which they stood. 



CHAPTER HI. 



nOMREMT. 



* Mysword, my spear, mj abaggy shield, 
with these I plow, with these I sow, 
. With these I reap my harvest field, 
The only good the gods bestow. 
My sword, my spear, my shaggy shield, 

These make me lord of all below. 
For those who fear my sword and spear, 
Before my shaggy shield must bow." 

AflTHOLOOT. 

" It is 'teady to fall ; look at its lollinj* tongue 
and its black nose I The hounds will be upon 
it in an instant. Let us fly, Jeannette, or it will 
rend us as it posses," shouted Durand, taking his 
own advice with such approbation that he was at 
a considerable distance before he found* he was 
runningi alone. Turning in great alarm to ascer- 
•tain what had become. of his kinswoman, he per- 
ceived that shS had not stirred from beneath the 
fairy tree. The stag was approaching her in 
heavy tottering bounds, as if making the last ef- 
forts of its strength; and Purand expected no- 
thing less than to see it tear a way past Jeanne 
with its mighty antlers. But if such was the 
fugitive's intent it was too much spent to accom- 
plish it ; and a bound which Durand expected to 
produce this catastrophe, stretched the stag power- 
less on the grass almost at her feet. 

Aware of his niece's danger, of which she 
seemed unconscious, if the stag arose at bay, Du- 
rand rushed back to drag her &om its track. But 
when he reached the spot, he perceived with 
equal terror and amazement, that she was kneel- 
ing beside the fallen prey, and stroking the sweat 
from its foamy flanks I He saw, however, that 
it was exhausted, and incapable of immediate 
mischief. It was a hart of the largest kind, and 



its huge branchy head lay powerlessly on the _, _ 

l^fass. which its steaming nocrtrils covered with| and fiercer spirit than ever I thought was in wo- 



f roth ; its large eyes i^lared fixed and ^aaq% aad 

but for the universal palpitation of mt statehr 
carcass, it might have been thought that its aitf- 
ferings were over. 

Durand's attempts to make his kinswoooaa 
sensible of her danger were loet in the shouts of 
the approaching hunters, and the damor of the 
hounds that came dashing pell-mell over the irre- 
gular ground intervening, to their prey. The 
pack was headed by three staghounds of extraor- 
dinary size and beauty, but evidently almost as 
much exhausted as the object of pursuit. Yet, 
spent as they were, they rushed in upon the 
fallen quarry, heedless of the distant shout of 
^^Ware haimch! ware haunch!" and one had 
seized the deer by the throat!, when to the inde- 
scribable terror oi Durand, Jeanne transfixed it 
with her wolfspike, and beat the others off, with 
the merciless resolution of a practiced huntsmaxL 
Not ignorant that they were violating the laws 
of the chase, the fierce pursuers fell howling 
back, and at the same instant their lawful cor- 
rector appeared in the person of a stout English 
yeoman, m the green habit of a forester, with a 
long-shaft bow in his hand, and a broad hunting 
knife at his girdle. 

" Thanks, my bonny buxom ! Holy Bones, 
but they have tneir meed !" ,he shouted. " Now, 
st^id off the quarry, that I may run in and cut 
its throat. It is a rare wily one, and may do 
hurt else. Stand ofl^ I say !'' 

"WuUstan, the wench understands not thy 
English prate I" said a second hunter, who ar- 
rived on a panting steed, addinjg in French, in the 
tone of one accustomed to be obeyed, " Stand ofij 
lest the beast fray thee with his antlers, while 
we reward the hounds. Blood them, Wulfstan, 
and I will wind the mort the while." 

And raising a silver hom which hung at his 
girdle, the hunter blew the wavering protracted 
note that annoimces the death of the stag. But 
he broke off in amazement when the forester, 
who eagerly prepared to execute his lord's com- 
mand, wy tucking up his sleeve and drawing his 
knife, was suddenly thrust back against his 
steed. 

" Away ! Ye shall not rend this noble prey, 
false £i:)gUshman!" said Jeanne, pushing her 
staff with violence against the forester. And 
seldom had his round red face and keen gray 
Saxon eyes expressed any mental emotion so 
strongly as the wonder with which the forester 
now stared at her countenance, gleaming with 
passion. His superior also gazed at her with as- 
tonishment, and with a sudden vividness of inter- 
est but rarely visible on his handsome but severe 
and saturnine features. 

*^And she has killed the hound! She has 
killed the best hound of the whole pack !" said 
Wulfstan, breathlessly. ^^She has spiked Bran 
as dead as a toad in a harrow !" 

*' Noble mastenf pardon her, for she is mad, and 
always dipping her fingers in hot broth," inter- 
posed Durand. 

'' Thou liest, Durant Laxart ! She is no mow 
mad than any other pestilent brache of thy Ac- 
tion !" yelled a voice from a throng of huntsmen 
and prickeis, who, following some personage of 
high dignity, in an ecclesiastical garb, came flood- 
ing in full tide round the prey. 

^' Who sa3r8 this marvelous girl is not mad, for 
surely she seems so, or inspired bv some nobler 
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manl^ said the himter who had Mown the moit, 
tsontinuing to gaze with deep attention and Curi- 
osity at Duiand's kinswoman. 

He was evidently of the first rank in the com- 
pany. In person, lofty, moscnlar, and very 
powerfully knit; in the full vigor of manhood, or 
perhaps a little past, for the deep lines of thought 
and deliberation in his countenance, which was 
naturally of a melancholy and austere character, 
though handsome and well carved in all its linea- 
ments, gave him an expression of sternness and 
reflection somewhat more mature. He wore the 
habit of the Knights of the Garter in. time of 
peace, being a superb mantle of violet-blue vel- 
vet, embroidered with iiwumerable gold garters, 
a large hood of crimson velvet on the right 
shoulder, and on the left the royal badge of Eng- 
land. A light cuirass and head-piece of steel 
marked some misgiving as to the safety of his 
sport, in this newly-setred country, while his 
very presence on it indicated a nearly equal de- 
gree of contempt for the danger. *rhe rest of his 
garb was somber but rich, indicative doubtless of 
the taste of the owner, and marked with a rather 
singular profusion, in a military man, of reli^ous 
emblems and devices. From these circumstan- 
ces the sdarming conviction struck Diurand dumb^ 
that he beheld the dreaded con<}ueror of Rouvrai 
and invader of Commercy, Sir John Fastolfe, 
himself in jierson ! 

*^ I say she is not mad, my Lord, any more 
than a rank partisan of the Dauphin must needs 
be !^' said Diurand's contradictor. " Mine host of 
the Lily, thou canst not deny that when I was 
lately on business of my iJord the Bishop, in 
Neuchateau, she nigh raised the town to stone 

^ Worthy messire, it was thought you came as 
a spy, and yoa refused to pay your reckoning, and 
nigh murdered me for askmg it 1" said Durand, 
timorously. 

" And spy I was— I shame not to own it — ^my 
name is Franquet d' Arras 1" replied the hunter, 
ferociously. " Ho, ho, I promised thee I yrould 
finely avenge me some day, and the day has 
come 1" 

'* My lord of Beauvais," said Fastt^e^ turning 
to the ecclesiastical Nimrod, who, like his prede- 
cessor in Chaucer, seemed ito take but little heed 
of the text which says that ^ hunters ben not holy 
men." , " I did never think till now that fierce- 
ness could become a woman; yet look at this no- 
ble creature, and tell me doth it beseem her 
worse than his mettled bravery the good steed, 
or his wild, free glance of fire tbie soaring^faawk ?'' 

The personage thus appealed to was the eccle- 
siastical dignitary above-mentioned, whose natu- 
ral characteristics, even more than his professional 
ones, seemed to render his jpresence on such an 
occasion unsuitable. His figure was tall and 
stately, but very meager ; and his countenance — 
but for the unctuous sparkle in his eye — might 
have passed for that of some laborious scholar, — 
sallow with years of studious toil. He was evi- 
dently past the meridian of life by a considerable 
period ; but there was a satirical vivacity and ma- 
lignant liveliness in his expression that strangely __„____ ^ ., 
iilumtned the darkness of the features on which Plhis insolence deserves some chastisement." 
it played. His attire was rather that of some 
great secular prince than of the office he filled, 
being chiefly marKcd as ecclesiastical by the cle- 
rical tippet of ermine, and three-cornered cap of 
velvet ornamented with a diaginiid- cttias. 

\ 



" An excellently handsome and massive wench t 
Grood troth, we have at last lighted on one to thy 
mind, fellow soldier, since thou must tame her ere 
thou canst make love to her!" returned the 
prelate, jovially, but with a degree of vailed 
meaning that seemed not altogether to please Sir 
John. 

" Ye are but insolent vassals, to my thought, 
nevertheless," he said stdmly, yet his eye bright- 
ened with admiration and a kind of joyjful fierce- 
ness when he marked the unquailing defiance in 
Jeanne's look and attitudis. " Or are ye ignorant 
to whom the purlieus of the forest of Commercy 
belong, that ye dare to beat my hounds from their 
prey?" 

"' My Lord, we know not, or may my next cup 
of muscatel choke me !" said Durand. 

" What do these strange hounds here, rending a 
hart in a forest of the kmg of France ?" retun^ 
Jeanne, raising her flashing eyes. 

^^ Wouldst thou rather they should rend a doe, 
which I promise thee, maiden, they w^ould not 
lon|; delay at my command ?" said the Dragon 
Knight, with a slight flush sufiusinghis saturnine" 
complexion. "^ But thou art too gwxlly a quarry 
for a hound to mangle, and I the rather f<»rgiv« 
thy bold speech that as I have not Ions ttScen 
possession, perchance ye have not heard uiat the 
King of France^ and of England to boot, lus con- 
ferred on me this whole dieSrict, with all its cas^ 
ties, villages, bailiwicks, warrons, and forests, in 
full sovereignty, with judgment of life and death, 
without appeal ?" 

^ On (quittance of three salted herrings, where- 
with, &ir son, you are to feast his Highness wheiK 
ever he visits you," said the prelate, gravely. 

^ You speak fidsely, sir Englishman 1 there i» 
no King of France, nor can be till the Dauphin 
Charles is crowned in Rheims!" returned tht 
peasant girl. 

"Ha! say you so? BySt. Ge(»ige, but I will 
let all men know who is lord in these lands mean- 
while 1" said the knight, smiling at the audacte 
of the reply. ^* Yeoman, fasten this chain of goft 
round the stag's antlers, and let it be prodaitned, 
the Iiord of Commercy has sworn, that whaeveSi ■ 
freeman or serf^ noble or peasant, shall daie t» 
sever its links, or loosen hound or bolt to mole^ 
the hart which this brave damsel has saved, in 
all its range, shall hang on the top of this beedt 
tree till he rots to the roots, as surely as yonder 
setting sun rises on the day ! It shall be my cai* 
to let men know* who that same loid may h^ 
should need arise." ^ 

^ The day and the hour are youre, but the hour 
and the day of France ai;e'at hand!" retumei 
Jeanne, with an inspired and prophetic fervor 
that struck the whole audience with a vague sen- 
timent of awe and surprise. Wul&tan, who ww 
joyfully preparing to obey his lord's command^ 
paused, dangling the chain, which the latter vam 
festened from his neck, in visible amazement. 

^^ Why, how now, Sir John I it is dangerou* 
when peasants and serfs rave thus !" said tne eo* 
clesiastical noble, knitting his furrowed brow>iB, 
^' The bloody days of the Jacquerie and Clubbisti 
are not so fergone but that they may return. 



" My lord, give me leave, and I will chop her 
into hounds' meat 1" said the ferocious captain <tf 
the skinnera, raising an axe which hung chtusiii 
at his saddle-bow. 

^ Look first to thine own bones, which I will 
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I»«ak into most pieces than ever I did beef mar- 
lOWB for a kennel, if thou lift hand against her !'' 
•bouted WuliBtan, throwing himself betw.een the 
thseatener and the object menaced. 

** On your life, touch her not !" said FastoUe, 
with the calm imperiousness of one accuston^ed 
to be obeyed. "Will the hart ever run again, 
WwlfstanF 

" If he is allowed breathing time to ^e^n his 
wind, and the evening dews to freshen his gall," 
replied the experienced forester, after a grave 
survey of the stag. ^ Poor Bran 1 thou didst not 
think to be stiff ere thy quarry.'' 

" Then will the Lord of Commercy make this 
stag sacred with his own hand," said Fastolfe, 
nnilting lightly from his saddle ; and taking the 
golden links from his yeoman, he knelt and 
twisted them tightly round the antlers of the 
hart. The creature moaned and struggled faintly 
while Jeanne watched the operation with a stem, 
and it almost seemed regretful, expression. " I 
would rather that au|[ht dear to me were slain 
than fondled by English Imnds !" she murmured. 
^ Yet this creature was one whose dam being 
slain by stalkers, I nourished even from a heljh- 
less iawn, to what we behold. No marvel it 
sought the shadow of this tree as a place of 
leiuge, where so oft it had eaten the sweet 
beechmast and drank of these sweeter waters. Still 
would I rather it perished than were thus spared." 

" Good brother," said the bishop, who watched 
Fastolfe's movements with surprise, ^'doasyou 
will, in the- assertion of your rights in this forest ; 
hot so rebellious a vassal should be looked to in 
another way. Franquet, bring her along with us 
to Commercy, to be questioned at more leisure, 
or let your verdurer be her jailor, Sir John." 
. "Ay, WulfstanI this should be looked to — 
bring her alon^ with us," said Fastolfe, but with 
visible hesitation and even confusion. *'She 
nutters dangerously— ^it cannot be denied— but 
ibr the hart, henceforth it is as free as the royal- 
est ever hunted in France, w^re it by Charle- 
niaene himself." 

. "Now is thy poor lather's dream come to pass, 
^nd now art thou led away by men-at-arms to 
MtSme doom of shame and horror !" exclaimed 
Durand. 

"No, Durand, not beneath this tree, — I fear 
nothing here !" isaid Jeanne, with perfect compo- 
nire. "Bid your hounds rend me, or your 
archers pierce me with their shafts, and learn 
irhat power ye have over those who guard me, 
Englishman P 

"This is the fairy tree of Domremy ; do not 
strive to hurt her; the Dark Ladies love and 
eherish her !" ejaculated Durand Laxart. 
• " Then she is a witch I" yelled Franquet d' Ar- 
ias. " Cross of God, slay her I What, no! com- 
xade I slip the hounds upon her !" And his up- 
loeiious cries and gestures suddenly roused the 
whole pack, barking and howling, as if to renew 
the assault. At this moment a lady, mounted 
on a weary steed, and attended by all the lag- 
^ gards of the chase, men and dogs, came slowly 
riding up. 

"Yonder comes the Lady Melusine; make^ 
your new prisoner while 1 explain the hubbub* 
to her," said the ecclesiastii^ smiling tartly at 
llie alarm and indecision visible in Fastolfe's 
mmtenance : then spurring his jennet into a gjal- 
lant curvet, he hastened to me«t the appioacmng 
ImBtrea. 



" Close in and seize her, but keep the liounds 
off.« What is this talk about fairies and w^tdi- 
craft?" said Fastc^fe with increased emotion. 
Francjuet instantly spurred his horse on with a 
ferocious cry, resembling that of a wild beast 
when it spnngs on its prey ; but the onset was 
suddenly arrested. Roused oy the hallooings, and 
revived from its exhaustion, the stag suddenly 
hurtled itself up,- and tumea at bay with sucn 
fury, that the whole concourse, aware of the for- 
midable nature of such an attack, rolled back in 
dismay , but Franquet was too far advanced to 
follow the example, and though he checked his 
horse until it stood nearly upright on its haunches, 
the stag rushed beneath the belly and tore it open, 
so that horse and rider fell over each other to the 
earth. The next instant and the hart had over- 
leaped both, and, speeding on with the velocity of 
thought, gained the outward ring of its encirciers. 
Every eye followed the flight of the dangerous 
fugitive, and instantaneously all became aware 
that its career would lead it directly against the 
Bish(^ of Beauvais and the lady he had gone to 
meet. They were seen advancing at an amblixtg 
pace, engaged in conversation. 

No aid it was evident could possibly arrive in 
time, though Fastolfe sprang on his horse and put 
it to its wildest speed. But the cries of warning 
and terror reached the ears of the approaching 
pair, and for a moment it was scarcely doubted 
by any one, that the prelate would seek safety in 
flight, and leave the lady to shift for her own. 
The next and they beheld him, with |[reat cour- 
age and gallantry, tear her from the saddle, and 
throwing hinbself from his iennet beneath her, 
receive all the shock of a fall, which he achieved 
just in time to avoid the rending rush of the slag, 
among a heap of furze and stones; both their 
horses were severely torn by the antlers of the 
fugitive as it passed between them. 

These events happened in the whirl of a mo- 
ment, but Durand Laxart could scarcely be said 
to have returned to his senses several minutes 
after, when he found himself drae^ed on amidst a 
crowd of hunters with Jeanne by his side, of whom 
he unconsciously kept a strong grasp by the wrist. 
Loading them with revilings and dreadful threats 
of the vengeance he would exact, came Franquet 
d' Arras, covered with bruises and gore. It re- 
quired all Wulfistan's resolute exertions, and even 
a display of his hunting-knife, to prevent the 
captam of the skinners from laying violent hands 
on the innocent cause of his disaster. In this 
manner they were taken as prisoners to the spot 
where Fastolfe and the Bishop of Beauvais were 
anxiously engaged in reviving the young huntress, 
who had ^nted away. 

Amidst all the confusion of his ideas, Durand 
could not but remark the beauty of the lady and 
the magnificence of her hunting dress, while at 
the same time he recognized her as the disporaess- 
ed heiress of Commercy. , She had doubtless been 
permitted, as a relaxation from the irksomeness of 
imprisonment, to accompany her capturers on this 
unlucky chase. Durand was also struck with two 
observations he made, to which after circum- 
stances added force. The Bishop of Beauvais 
seemed to take a more than pastoral interest in 
the rescued lamb, while, on the contrary, there 
was something of constraint and coldness even in 
the necessary, attentions which Fastolfe, paid to 
her. Yet she appeared exuberantly grateful and 
pleased with the latter, the moment she revived 
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and opened her fine sparkting eyes, according to 
the disinterested jud^ent of Durand, for she 
was thanking the Knight instead of the Prelate, 
for her deliverance, as if he had achieved it. 

" Nay, noble lady, the thanks that ar^ due 
should be given to my lord Bishoi>," said Fas- 
tolfe; "my vtrill was good, but his deed was 
Ijetter." 

" You can at least avenge our beauteous captive, 



my own severe bruises and injuries, nor of my 
. captain's, who has lost his best steed ; but me- 
thinks a longer sojourn than you at first intended 
her in your dungeons of Commercy is due to this 
audacious wench ! What say vou, lady ? This 
is the bold peasant whose insolence excited Sir 
John's admiration instead of wrath, for he de- 
lights in contradictions." 

A sudden color visited the rich brunette com- 
plexion of the Lady Melusine, and she looked 
with a very visible expression of distaste and 
amriety at the young girl now brought before 
her. 

" I am but little hurt, my reverend lord," she 
said, after a very brief but ver^r dissatisfied survey. 
•* I owe my life to you, and grieve more over your 
hurts than mine own. But holy men at least 
preach charity ; and Sir John is known to be as 
pious as he is valiant. If my preserval be of any 
pleasure to either of ye, my kind lords, 'I beseech 

^ou, let us pardon this peasant woman, and let 
er go in peace." 

" Ay, it is best, it is right ; let her go in peace," 
said Fastolfe. 

" Maiden, my lord grants me your release ; and 
as I am myself but his jtoor prisoner, lest he re- 
voke his grace, depart at once," said the fair hunt- 
tess, rising impatiently, as she marked the pro- 
Idnged thoughtful gaze of- the Knight at the 
prisoner. 

Franquet d' Arras began muttering some me- 
nacing observation, when his ecclesiastical lord 
cut him imperiously short. 

" This lady's word, though a prisoner, is law to 
us all," he exclaimed. " Depart then, vassals, and 



let your village know that it has a kind and for- 
giving lord. What call you your herdin^-place, 
fellow, for we must know where to find this fierce 
she-rebel, in case she learns not to put a bridle on 
her tongue." 

" Domremy, my gracious lord ; but it is a de- 
pendence on the King only, since the forfeiture of 
the Bad Lord," saidDurand, making an obeisance 
tcr his girdle. And with his natural shrewdness 
he took the lady's impatient signal, seized Jeanne 
by the arm, and hurried her away from the 
scene. She withdrew without any of those pro- 
found signs of respect usually rendered by per- 
sons of low rank to their superiors, followed by 
the astonished gaze of the spectators as far as 
they could see her. 

It was barely nightfall when, after these occur- 
rences, Durand and his fated kinswoman entered 
Domremy, but its simple-mannered inhabitants 
had nearly all retired to rest. Scarcely a sound 
was audible save the plaintive wailmgof the 
flocks from the interior of some of the dwellings 
of the scattered hamlet, where they were proba- 
bly gathered for security. The poplars skirting 
the village green waived with a few faint touches 
of brighlnesain the direction of the sunset, and the 



peaceful little church, < 

and graves, caught the last radiance on its gli 

ing weathercock. 

The countenance of Jeanne partook of the 
glooming hues around her, as she re-entered on 
this scene of her early youth, contrasting in iti 
silent tranquillity with every inward thought and 
impulse of the strange and stormy destiny, whose 
workings were in her soul like the throes of some 
unknown and terrific birth. The light of vehe- 
ment feeling faded from her countenance, and 
courageous as she had shown herself in the pre- 
sence of danger, something even of fear seemed 
to grow upon her as she approached her father's 
house, and the beatings of l^r heart were almost 
audible as she halted on its threshold. 

The father of Durand's niece was called Jacob 
d'Arc, and his dwelling was such as suited his 
condition — ^a species (S* enfiranchised serfdom. 
The land he cultivated belonged to him under 
arbitrary conditions of rent and quittance, which 
varied according to the caprices of the royal 
bailiff for the time beins — ^but he also belonged 
to his land. Neither comd part with the oth^r ; 
but under so distant and ill-managed a seignory as' 
that of the crown of France^ and with his own 
habits of industry and parsimony, Jacob d'AK 
had managed to become what was considered 
wealthy, in that remote and pastoral district 
His house was one of the largest in the village — 
a long straggling building, patched with rushes, 
chiefly walled with unhewn timber and smaU 
pebblestones, in which were certain narrow inter- 
stices to admit the light and air, without either 
glass or lattice to exclude their sometimes stormy 
accompaniments. The times were not such as to 
confide in the usual careless security of a latck 
which I^urand discovered when he raised that oi 
Jacob d'Arc, and found that two massive bars 
forbade the usual facile entrance. A deafening 
clamor of dogs within, which instantly arose, so 
efifectually served the purposes of a knocker, that 
Durand could scarcely make his name and pur- 
pose known, in answer to a gruff inquiry audible 
amidst the din. But as soon as the door was 
opened, Jeanne d'Arc was overwhelmed by the 
joyful greetings of three powerful shepherd dogs, 
of a shaggy wolf-lik^ species, which recognizeo 
her instantly, and welcomed her with the wildest 
demonstrations of remembrance and affection. 

A gloomy interior was visible by the smokins 
pinewood torch, which the serf who admitt^Ml 
them raised : an apartment equal in extent to the 
whole dwelling but not so high. A rude ceiling, 
or rather cross-bars of oak, separated it from the 
loft in which the whole family reposed, in a 
barbarous state of innocence and equality. A 
low fire of peat and fir burned in a deep black 
recess, a round hole in the roof above which was 
the sole chimney. Before this sat the severe 
master of the iamily in solitary state, no one 
presuming to approach within the most respectful 
distance, not even his wife, who, tanned with 
years and toil, was silently spinning by the last 
dull light that entered at one of the crevices in 
the wall. Jacob d'Arc was engaged, when our 
travelers arrived, in the favorite occupation of 
his leisure \noments, telling his beads before a 
blackened image of the Virgin rudely carved in 
the crossbeam over the hearth. Tne old man 
was of a stern, gloomy, and care- wrinkled physi- 
ognomy, and wore a garb which chiefly consisted 
of the undressed hide of a bullock. In the cor- 
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mr besidfi hiU seat wm a sharp bright wolfspike^ 

Sver which hung a rusty steel jacket and cap, 
)hg disused, but ke]|)t in readiness in compliance 
wita the tem^ of his tenure. 

Isabel Rom^e, the mother of Jeanne d'Arc, 
fT 'Ztbel^ as she was elliptically called in the 
country dialect, was an old woman of a patient, 
grave, and withal benevolent character of coun- 
tenance. There was little else remarkable in her 
appearance, excepting that she was rather short 
and stout, and had transmitted these qualities to 
her daughter Margot, Jeanne's elder and only 
•ister. The latter * formed an almost complete 
^Dtrast in other respects to her marvelous 
^relative. Nothing could well exceed the homely 
and placid cast of her features and jgenenu 
demeanor, as she stood en^;aged in squeezmg the 
curds for a cheese, looking round to see who 
might enter, but evidently with very little interest 
to spare from her occupation. Jeanne's two 
brothers, both older than herself, were also pres- 
ent. The elder, Jean, a powerful but commpji- 
place looking peasant, was anxiously absorbed in 
sharpening. me coulter of a plow, assisted by an 
• ^ed seH^ who turned the stone with an appear- 
^ce of idiotic apathy. The younger, Pierre, a 
youth evidently of livelier parts, was busied in 
mending the strings of ^ome nets on the floor. 

The master of the house looked up with a 
jBtartled expression as Durand crossed the thresh- 
pld^ and it was doubtful whether disquiet or 
jeUef predominated when he beheld his youngest 
.child following in the wake. 

'^ Yes, her^ we are, Master Jacob ! Heaven be 
praised for all miracles ! I have brought you 
your daughter home in safety and good health,'' 
said Durand, striving to act as if he thought they 
should be welcome. " Mother d'Arc, you did not 
expect to see her again so soon ; but indeed my 
yrife and she could not agree, for new wine yeasts 
ifi. old casks," and I thought she would be useful 
to you, as the lambs will soon be weaned and 
want pasturage." 

" Give me your blessing, father, I have need of 
it," said> Jeanne, in a deep, agitated voice, as she 
knelt before the stern old carle, on the bare 
earthen floor. 

, " Not till I know wherefore my sister sends you 
back to us like a maggoty fleece I" he replied 
with angry peevishness. " Thy foolish mother is 
j«ady with her arms — go to them ! she Was ever 
piy fosterer in disobedience." 

'* Nay, Jacob, I did never side with her but 
when thou wcrt so harsh that a silly ewe would 
have turned on one that maltreated her yeanling 
go," said the old woman, meekly. " Jeanne, my 
ehild, thou art welcome, if thou hast any good 
reason for leaving thy good aunt. La Rousse, and 
the jxretty town of Neudiateau, where it is always 
^ gay as a fair." 

" Why, dame, it has been a place of such resort 
of late for men-at-arms, that, knowing her father's 
fears, I thought it best to bring her home awhile," 
interposed Durand.. ^^ Moreover, she likes none 
of our city ways, aiid I find 'tis a lost labor to 
try and tame a falcon into a barn*door fowL" 

** Ay 1 she still lonas to break her father's heart, 
and become the trull of a camp!" exclaimeu 
Jacob, passionately. ^ And yon have brought her 
|)ome in as good time as may be for the purpose, 
9Uice the K^g}ish at Commercy override the 
whole cQuntry, ap4 have picked up some score of 



our gixk already, willing or uawilUng, and JeaoiMhe 

will take herself to the market!" 

''Nay, brother, the English have no lure that 
can win your bird to their view," said Durand. 
'^ She hates them worse than I do sour wine ; nay, 
it is partly because, as thou knowest, she is pos- 
sessed with the fancy that she is to drive tnezn 
out of France, that I brought her home, calling 
as we, came in Vaucouleurs. to ask the governor 
to send her to my Lord, the Dauphip, on that 
errand." 

^'Brother Durand! art thou too gone mad?'' 
returned Jacob d'Arc, rising in great agitation. 
" My dismal dream has then come to pass, and she 
is on the way to perdition and ruin ! In evil hour 
wert thou liom, Jeanne, and would to God a|ul 
oiur Lady that I could root thee from my heart, 
and bid thee gq wherever the evil winds of thy 
punH>6e« may bear thee J" 

Durand hastened to dispel this a]>prebensioa, 
by cheerfully assuring his brother-in-law that 
they had been driven from the presence of the 
governor of Vaucouleurs with contempt and 
menaces which would effectually prevent ai^y 
return. And to counteract his fears on the score 
of the English neighborhood, he described the 
recent aflfair of the stag in a manner that changed 
the complexion of the old man's tenors to ne 
great advantage. 

'^ Oh blessed Dom Remy 1 she will never i^ 
content till she has brought the English to desti^ 
thy hermitage and our poor village !" he e^* 
claimed, striking the ground repeatedly with hit 
staff. ^^ And did the stag fall beneath the Fairy 
Tree, and stand there at bay?" he continuetL a 
shadow of superstitious gloom stealing over iag 
angry looks. ^^ Ay ! but remember, Jeanne, those 
whom the Dark Ladies tempt only flounski 
awhile ; the day of reckoning comes at last, aod 
they perish miserably and in despair !" 

''' What sayst thou,. Jacob d'Arc ?" said the old 
woman with unwonted energy. " Dost thou pjae- 
tend that the child of my breast is a da^ighter of 
the devil, an associate of the evil spirits of the 
tree?" 

" What know I, or any of us ? Hath it not even 
been said that she is a changeling of theirs — Har 
in what doth she resemble the rest of us ?" re- 
turned Jacob d'Arc. "Have I not had fearful 
warning dreams sent me by our blessed Mother 
concerning her, and especially last night, when 
it seems she was projecting her journey to Va^;^* 
couleurs ?" 

" It was a fearful dream indeed ! — ^thy shud- 
dering and cries awoke me, too, husband !" said 
Isabelle Romee, with a strange glance at her child, 
in which maternal tenderness and a vague senti- 
ment of undefined terror and aversion, mingled. 
"Tell it to her, and perchance it may aflright 
her from doing the wrong that brings such pun- 
ishment." 

"It was thus, Durand," returned the father. 
' Methougl^t it was a dark moonlight, such as 
those whereon she was wont in her childhood to 
steal forth, as she would say, to watch the clouds 
whiten when they passed it, and to pray to Him 
that nailed the heavens above us with star: ] I 
(Ud suspect thee, Jeanne, pf some evil purpose, 
and folloyred thee to the devilish Beech Tree: 
apd there I saw thee dancing and singing arouna 
it as we do on May-day, but all alone, and thy 
$ong wsm wild and wordless as the voice pf % 
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stozmy wind in the forest. And anon thou didst 
pause and stealthily gaze around, as one that feais 
surprisal, and then thou didst kneel, and dig and 
loot with thy nails in the rank turf beneath the 
tzee ; and I neard the hideous shriek that mad- 
dens the cattle when thou didst tear up the ac- 
cursed mandragora, shaped like some foul abor- 
tion of our kind I Methought I saw thee wave 
it over thy head in triumph, and it changed into 
the roysd banner of the Orinamme, and a wilder- 
ness of fiends and sorceresses came rushing around 
tiiee, borne on the whirling winds of the night ! 
Dost thou not shudder? Ay, and they knelt 
around thee as to their queen and mistress, and a 
youthful fiend, with a face of glowing charcoal, 
that yet resembled the Dauphin's on the coin 
thou wearest in thine amulet,' and who bore a 
crown of blazing daggers — ^helu forth his hand to 
raise thee in his arms as his lady and paramour ! 
Then when I rushed forward to save thee, shriek- 
ing our Lady's name, methought all vanished, 
and left thee in mine embrace — ^weeping such 
burning tears that they fell upon my cneeks like 
molten lead I But when I groaned, and thy mo- 
ther awakened me, they were mine own." 

" See, Jacob, she weeps too," said the mother, 
whose tears flowed down her wrinkled visage 
during this recital. " She was ever obedient and 
good ! She wiU take our piteous Lady's warning, 
and never crieve us any more." 

" What dost thou say, Jeanne ?" resumed Jacob. 
"I have too long listened to thy mother's foolish 
bleating, but art thou not now satisfied, thou art 
a fool and a mad- woman, since the Lord de Baii- 
dricourt told thee so?" 

" But did she really speak face to face with the 
Knight?" said Margot, for the first time relin- 
quishing her occupation of squeezing the curds. 
**I have seen him sometimes wnen I take the eggs 
and butter, crossing the market-place, in armor 
as bright as silver, but I never dared to raise mine 
eyes above his golden belt." 

" I wish I had a golden belt and feathers and 
bright armor 1" exclaimed Pieri'e d' Arc. " How 
the girls would stare at me and admire me jis I 
went along, jingling my spurs." 

" Thou art another fool of her sort, Pierre !" 
said the elder brother, Jean, *'but methinks, 
fiither, we should rather take her to the priest, 
and have her conscience well sifted, if the fairies 
have really been at their tem|)tings with her ! 
Why does she not answer now, instead of gazing 
at us all with such large unmeaning eyes?" 

" It is often thus with her of late,'^ said Durand, 
apologetically. "These daylight dreams come 
over her like clouds in a fair sky, when a body 
least expects it ! Let me speak to her, and re- 
monstrate ! My dear child, hast thou any objec- 
tion — ^purely to oblige thy father and me — to go 
to confession and absolution in a Christian man- 
ner, in celebration of thy return?" 

"Our curate is a Burgundian, and a favorer of 
the English," replied Jeanne. "To him my 
thoughts and purposes are indeed madness — 
senseless as the babble of brooks in ears that note 
not their melody. Yet even he could believe 
when my visions were only of the saints and 



[ have a trick for thy trick I" 
, vehemently. "There is a wan- 
dering friar lately come among us, doubtless of 
much sanctity, since he talks of remaining at the 
hermitage of St. Mary, to serve the chapel, and 

a 



he seems no friend of the Engtish, as for as he 
dares say so. Wilt thou go to nim ?" 

" Venly, yes, for my soul yearns for some an- 
chorage m its troubled thoughts !" said Jeanne, 
with sudden eagerness and interest. " Lead me 
to him." 

" We will bide the mom, or our presence maT 
trouble him, for he seems fearful of some danger/' 
said Jacob, greatly mollified by this concession. 
" And if he be a true servant of Grod. he will con- 
vince thee that thou shouldst obey tny &ther be- 
fore all things." 

" But the will of God," said Jeanne, in a firm 
yet melancholy tc«ie. "I will fest to-night to 
prepare me for confession. But let me rest 
awnile; my soul is shaken and trembles like 
the sun in a broken stream. Mother, I would 
rest — ^perchance I shall not often rest again I" 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE INSPIRATION OF JKANNE D'ARC. 

*' These signs have marked me extraordinary, 
And all the courses of my life do show - 
I am Bot in the roll of common men." 

Shaksprarc. 

The return pf Jeanne d'Arc to her native vil- 
lage excited more notice than an event so natural 
and apparently without consequence seemed like- 
ly to produce. From her childhood, she had been 
an object of that indolent wonder or vague mis- 
trust with which the vulgar usually observe the 
first inkling of the extraordinary, whether in hu- 
man genius or in merely visual phenomena. The 
nature of the jMssession t j*at held her was yet of 
a kind to excite the curiosity and credulity of a 
profdimdly ignorant and superstitious age, but 
another motive contributed to swell the numbers 
of the procession that accompanied Jacob d'Arc 
and his family on their pilgrimage to the chapel 
of St. Mary. The mendicant friar who nad 
lodged himself in it, and seemed inclined to un- 
dertake the long disused duties 'of anchprite in the 
adjacent hermitage, took such pains in secluding 
himself from observation, and was apparently of 
so reserved and ascetic a disposition, that many 
thought the opportunity a good one to gratify 
themselves witn a personal inspection of his char- 
acteristics. 

Jeanne ac^iesced, not only without reluctance 
but with satisfaction, in her father's will. The 
doubts her clear reason could not but suggest to 
herself when the splendors of her imaginative 
enthusiasm for a while lost coloring in the cold 
lights of disappointment, the disbelief of all 
around her, made her look eagerly in any direc- 
tion for some anchorage for her tossing soul. 
From what she had heard of the mendicant friar 
she 'had formed hopes of sympathy, a need for 
which haunts even the broadest winged spirit in 
its loftiest soar, while every stroke of its wings • 
leaves it farther below. Her habitual veneration 
and submission to religion gave to its meanest 
ministers something of the glory and radiance 
communicated by the stained windows in a 
gothic cathedral to the rudest and most grotesque 
carvings of saint or mart3rr, and disposed her to 
trust in the efficacy of an appeal to any represen- 
tative of the church, however humble. 

Jacob led the way, followed by his sons, who 
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cuiied etch a nek of meal as a propitiation to 
the new inmate of St. Mary's. Durand followed 
with a bevy of the village girls, all bringing 
aome little presents, either of flowers or tapers, 
to offer to the Virgin of the chapel, and whom he 
enlivened with jests and pranks more remarka- 
ble lor vivacity than propriety. Jeanne herself, 
. serious and silent, followed with her sister, and 
* her mother brought up the rear with a suitable 
attendance of her gossips, and a basket filled with 
dairy-dainties, filched with some remorse of con- 
sdenoe, from the dues of her own spiritual direc- 
tor, the curate of Domremy. 

The hermitage was soon reached by a track 
that wound among the rocks of the Meuse, to 
one which appear^ from the Fairy Fountain, to 
be almost directly above it. but was in reality 
separated by a considerable noUow. This space 
had been cultivated by former anchorites into a 
ptetty garden, now all gone to waste and ruin, 
out attesting, in the medical scent of the herbs. 
the purposes to which they had chiefly dedicated 
it. The ancient chapel was the first object that 
aptieared to those ascending, with its cross and 
ruclely-sculptiired gateway ; and then the- her- 
mit's ceM, heWn in the rock beside it, was 
visible. 

On reaching the platform of the rocks, the 
procession paused to aiscover the object of its re- 
searches, but without success. The new ancho- 
rite was nowhere to be seen, until Durand, boldly 
advancing, and pushing back the wattled door of 
the hermita^, objurgated the inmate by the pleas- 
ing title of *• Blessed fether," to make his appear- 
ance. Greatly, as it seemed, to his suiprise and 
alarm, the siunmons compelled the mar into 
compliance. He was seen to start in the utmost 
concision from the couch of rushes usuaU;^ occu- 
pied by the ascetics of St. Mary, and evidently 
fiom a sound sleep. His consternation was so 
exceesive on perceiving the numerous assemblage 
awaiting him, that Durand could only account 
for it by supposing he was suflering under the 
influence of some frightful dream, and applied 
his first eflforts to dissipate any unfavorable im- 
inession, by kneeling:, and in the most reveren- 
tial maimer, apologizing for the interruption, and 
explaining the purpose of their visit. It appear- 
ed, from Durand's statement, that this was to re- 
quest the holy stranger to exorcise a maiden of 
the village, who vfzs possessed by some demon 
that would not let her rest. 

The instant he recovered firom his first shock 
of surprise, the friar drew his cowl over his fiaice, 
like one who did not court recognition. But Du- 
land's quick eye had time to note a hieh vu 
the large bald crown of which seemed scarcely 
to belong to the thin, pointed, narrow chin be- 
low j a pair of keen, crafty, black eyes, full of 
suspicion and uncertainty, and a general expres- 
sion of craft and discontent spread over the whole 
countenance which was, on the whole, fax from 



' There is not even peace for me in the 
desert I" the friar muttered, when at length he 
mderstood the drift of Dmrand's harangue. '' I 
■m here for prayer and meditation, and not to 
exorcise demons, least of all out of women who 
have been possessed by them from all time ! 
Let them exalt the horns of their wickedness, 
or rather those wherewith they garnish mankind, 
imtil they gore the feet of the angels in heaven, 
and then perchance some fitting notice may be 



taken of their misdoings, and Adam lave his 
ribs whole again. But come, where is the de- 
moniac ? Let us dispatch her, and be^ne all of 
ye^for I want not staring eyes turned my way." 
The friar, who by his olack habit and rope 
girdle, was a cordeher — then pettishly snatched 
up his breviary from the couch, and looking in 
the direction indicated by Durand, visibly started 
firom the intensity of the gaze fixed upon him 
by Jeanne d'Arc. 

^ This is the girl, messire, my daughter, and a 
bitter herb hath sne ever been in my pot!*' 
growled old Jacob. 

'^ Is she mad ? If so, take her to some of your 
village poisoners: have ye none that cure the 
murrain?" said the cordlelier, with great sur- 
prise. 

" We have brought your reverence two sacks of 
&o.e wheat flour, a brawn of wild boar, and three 
fat pullets — ^not to mention flowers, and such like 
trifles,'' said Durand. while the whole cortege 
imploringly extendea the various articles of pro- 
pitiation, as they were named. 

^^ A dozen sweet cakes, sixteen eggs, two swans 
of butter, and a keg of our best wine, messed sir," 
subjoined old Isabelle d'Arc. 

^^Take them to Orleans ; they need them tnon 
than I do, even in this wild crow's nest," replied 
the anchorite^ but not without a mollified glance 
over the oflfenngs. 

" Good father, I am not mad, unless yourself 
speak madness now," said Jeanne, with sudden 
eagerness. "" I am commanded by the saints of 
Gfod to take provision to famished Orleans, and 
redeem the country and king of France from the 
power of our English enemies, and therefore only 
do they call me mad." 

^^ Thou, maiden ! thou ?" exclaimed the amazed 
cordelier. ^'The ravens of Elijah may feed 
Orleans, but nothing human. — She is mad in- 
deed." 

^' Nay, rather I fear she is tempted of evU 
spirits, noly messire," said Jacob d'Arc^ in the 
harsh tones which only fanaticism can give to s 
father accusing his child. 

^ Tell me, messire, may it be^ that spirits of 
evil can assume the forms of holiest angels and 
saints in robes of woofy sunshine^ and tempt 
us to damnation with shows of glonous good ?" 
said Jeanne, with an eagerness and sublime in- 
tegrity of look, t^iat riveted the attention of the 
cordelier. 

" There is nothing more common, my daughter," 
he said, hesitatingly. "• St. Patrick was tempted 
in the guise of a most beautiful plump young 
woman, but you may see by her noofs in the 
painting at Rheims who she was. — ^Explain your- 
selves, sons, for in truth she seems to me as wise 
and sober in her replies as any of yoii, though 
that be saying little." 

" Messire, Uiere are some of us who deem she 
is troubled with no spirit but that of female con- 
tradiction," said Durand, when Jacob d'Arc inter- 
rupted him with a deep groan. 

^ Nay, let us show the worst of our disease to 
the good physician," he exclaimed. *'From her 
earliest childhood she was given to solitude^ and 
what dark companionship she might find in it 
heaven only knows. How often did she wander 
we knew not whither, and bring back strange 
flowers gathered on the precipices, to afiiight us. 
Did she not ever prefer to dnve my flocks into 
the haunted pastoies of the Tree, where no one 
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else wandeied by cbance without ai&ight wad 
unwillingness ?" 

** I feaxed nothing evilj fether, and I sought 




ubled^ . 

vrhat nught seem to many desolation. The mur- 
mur of the fountain was to me a kind of music, 
and my heart reposed when I saw my sheep feed- 
ing tranquillv around me, in the drowsy hush of 
noonday. They throve, father, in those haunted 
pastures, — ^the evil spirits, if any such there were, 
Aarmed them not.'' 

"But not thereby was brought on us the re- 

nich of witchcraft; not because our gentle 
y rewarded my constant devotion to her m the 
fattening of my flocks," returned Jacob d' Arc. 
" But evil spints appeared to her, messire, be- 
neath the u^oly tree, and made us a mockery 
and a by- word far and near." 

" Nay, my father, call them not evil, for they 
counseled only good, and were glorified saints 
and archangels of Paradise," said Jeanne, with 
warmth. 

^ She fell asleep, no doubt at times in the pas- 
tures of hot noondays, and, having her head full 
of sad stories of the martyrs and blessed folk in 
bliss, had all manner of dreams^ about them," in- 
terposed the judicious Durand. 

"Uncle, thou dost belie me now !" said Jeanne 
d' Arc with a vehemence that almost instantly 
sunk into tones of submission and doubt. ^ Or 
niay it be, messire, that dreams can paint them- 
selves before our unclosed eyes, brighter and more 
richly colored than realities ? Reverend father, 
I do behold 3rou now ; these rocks — ^the blue sky 
above us — this wide plain lost in the mountains 
that mingle their snows with the clouds. Why, 
then, wi& these eyes have I gazed on those glo- 
rious shows ! Naught was changed around me on 
the earth, yet the sunset has often rolled open its 
amber gates, and paradise with all its lakes of pale 
blue U^t, me gol<ten mistiness of its £eur wood- 
lands, its bowers of flowering luster, its wandering 
spirit of rapt happiness, was revealed to my gaze I 
With these ears that hear now mine own words, 
have I listened to the music of their voices, sweeter 
than the distant harmony of the clulnts at ves- 
pers. Why then speak ye of dreamJs, unless all 
that we cannot feel or crisp is such ?" 

The ftiar stared with outstretched eyes at this 
extraordinary demoniac, and then turned amazedly 
to Jacob d'Arc 

^' Messire, these were but the silly visions of a 
lonely child, until the Fatal Ladies saw how fit she 
was K>r their purpose — ^until an accursed old man 
came among us nom some far country, to be a 
hermit, or something worse," said Jacob. "Until 
then, albeit ever a serious and thoughtful child, she 
could join in sports like, another, and did not 
smile, as it were, for sorrow, like the wintry sun. 
She would sit mute for hours to hear the ancient 
women sing doleful ballads of the old time. And 
when our village was at bitter feud with those of 
Greu, because they were of the English side, 
their lord bein^ a Burgundian, she led the children 
of Domremy m onsets against them, with such 
fierceness and discretion that ever they vanquished 
their enemies. But the evil old man came among 
us, and thenceforth she loved nothing but dark- 
ness and the shadow of the Mry tree. I pray you, 
mes^ize, why should he pck her out £rom aU us 



of the countries MHnuiU-ii wiM, mtnifl^ dyU^ 
to hold his black gossip withal ?" 

^ He had been a soldier tor many a long yttf : 
a soldier of the blessed sepulchie ; and.it anuued 
him, as he himself did afterward tell me, to be- 
hold a child, a giri, lead stalwart lads with such 
ordonnance of war and mimicry of the dned 
games played over France," saia Jeanne, with 
modesty, but with kindling eye and cheek. ^ It 
was engaged in that wild sport that he first be- 
held me, that day I showed how Asineotfrt 
might have been won at the fords of *^e 
Somme." 

" But, mesare, it is all but certain that this old 
hermit and soldier was the same wicked Lord at 
Domremy, whose crimes were so black that the 
clerk who pleaded for him in Paris peiliaBient 
before the King was ever after celled the Bevfl'fl 
Orator I" returned Jacob. 

'^ Were it even so, he suffered lone, endured 
fearful penances, and shed nigh to the last diiiiH 
ings of his blood in war&re with th# infidel," said 
Jeanne, with some hesitation. ^ I say not that it 
was so, nor know I : but this know I well, that 
he loved France, and its royal kings, though both 
had cast him fortn. like a leper, from their bosoms. 
Never until now nave I revealed it, but judge if 
he deserved not well'of both, messire, when I ^ 
vou that it was he who summoned the £ngiE 
king, in the highest blaz6 of his glory, to appear 
before the tribunal of Heaven, and aceoimt for the 
guiltless blood he had poured ! A month passed, 
and where was the pilace of the mighty Heniy 
on earth ?" 

"Was your gossip the fiunous hermit of 
Dreux ? Good heavens, what a dreadful martyr- 
dom did he court I" exclaimed the firiar. " Good 
Lord ! he went with his summons even to the 
great feast given to celebrate the birth of the baby 
English king that now is— and but for Heoiy 
hiiniself^ the denunciator would have been hanlced 
to pieces by the angTy nobles I" 

■ He returned to die among us— pray Hearen 
it was in peace !" said Jeanne, devotedly bowing 
her head in her bosom. 

^* And it was on the very day— perhaps hoar«^ 
of his death, that she first neard a voice that told 
her how she might break her fiithers's heut, and 
bring us aU -to shame and ruin 1" groaned Jacob 
d'Arc. 

*^ It was thus, reverend mesnre," said Jeanne ; 
" my father was angered with me for the visians 
and strange thoughts that visited me, and fofbade 
me to leave the village or to go any longer to the 
hermitage. I was prajring in my Other's orchard, 
after a day of &sting and meditation, for it was 
the season of Lent. Often ere then had I bdield 
marvelous sights— yea, I have seen the da^k 
heaven of night blaze like a hollow sun, crowded 
with angels more numerous than the stars, and so 
bright, tint but for the purple lightning on the 
ed^ of their garments, I could not have distin- 
guished them ! — ^But never until then did any 
utter the will of the Mightiest One in words intel- 
ligible to a poor shepherd girl ! It came— a voice 
ocdy — ^without suhrtance or form. Mis utterance 
was as that of remote thunder among the hiil»— 
fiunt and ghastly as the echo of men's own voices 
among soUtary rocks. Yea, it seemed as if mine 
own heart took fearful tones and spoke 1 Onoe I 
thought I was destined to save France by miredef 
of prayer and abstmence ; but siaoe I have known 
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^Hnt cniel and wiBxiike men the Engluh axe, how 
they have shamed our noble chivalry overthrown 
w on eo manv basely-fled fields, I have known 
that only by lance and sword can we redeem the 
l^ory of. France) and rebuke the arrogance of our 
conquerors. But as I have said, a supernatural 
▼oice then first did tell me so, commanding me to 
depart into France, to rend his prey from the 
leopard, as I have many times torn my lambs 
from the streaming jaws of the wolf, to redeem 
Fiance even as she has been lost, by the sharp 
edse of the aword 1'^ 

^ Woman, girl, peasant I — a voice has told thee 
this ?" exclaimed the cordelier, breathlessly. 

^ Yea 1 and since then voices multitudinous as 
the stir of the forest leaves in the wind of sunset 
-—as the bubble of the fountain waters in the holy 
moonlight — have exhorted me unceasingly to my 
task I But now have all deserted me,'' replied 
Jeanne, in tones of enthusiastic kindlinc that rose 
like the notes of the i£olian harp, and sunk as 
•nddenly to«s low and sad a cadence. 

^ How is that I if these spirits were of good, 
what hast thou done that they should leave thee V^ 
•aid the ficiar, very anxiously. 

^ I have obeyed an eartmy father rather than 
Him who dwells above the stars. I have turned 
a deaf ear to their promptings !'' replied Jeanne, 
^And therefore is it that my soul is thus rent 
with wolvish and devouring thoughts. The cries 
of -&mished Orleans ring forever in mine ears I 
When I drink, the purest wells bubble up, co- 
laied with the gore that saturates the soil of 
Fiance I My sleep is not rest I and either I must 
madden, or obey the mighty summons I have 
leceived I" 

^ O, messire ! must it not needs either be mad- 
Bess or the tempting of the fiend, that can per- 
made one so lowly bom, and poor, and weak, 
that she can redeem a lost realm, a famished city, 
and a fiigitive king V^ ejaculated Jacob d'Arc. 

" Son, the poor and lowly-bom have ever been 
greatly honored hf heaven in its manifestations 
to earth !'' replied the cordelier, in an oi^acular and 
lofty tone. " I am myself the son of a wretched 
vine-dipner of the Garonne I But in the sight of 
the churcn all men are equal ; kings and peasants 
are alike but human day in her pottery ! Nay. 
her most glorious vessels nave ever been moldea 
of what wordly men deem common earth." 

" But, messire, these tempters appeared to her 
beneath the Fairy Tree, where nothing good was 
ener seenP persisted Jacob. '^ And what but 
fiends and devils would coax a young girl to leave 
her fiither's hearth, and become the trull of skin- 
ners, thieves, murderers, and other soldiery, in a 
camp?" 

^ Let this fear at least not trouble thee, father !" 
letumed Jeanne, reddening to the deepest hues of 
▼iigin modesty. ^ The white-robed saints, Ca- 
Iheiine and Margaret, are my witnesses I in 
whose presence I dedicated myself to live and 
die even as they lived and died, a maiden in 
body and in soul, pure and unstained as the snow 
in the douds of heaven \ when in either plight 
I fiul, ma^ their bright presences desert me, and 
the worst doom thou fearest overtake me !" 

** It is easy to prranise, but what is so— easy as 
to keep troth ?" said the cordelier, relinquishing 
the more natural antithesis that rose in his mind, 
IS some confusion. " But when didist thou pro- 
mise this good plight, maiden ?" 

*' When first those virgin brides of Christ ap- 



peared to me 1^' replied Jeanne. ** I was tlm 
scarcely thirteen summers old. My soul w^ai 
filled with sadness, for I knew not wherefore I -wai 
bom and lived, and its deep loneliness broughl 
tears to mine eyes if my lambs but bleated mourn- 
fully, if the brighmeas of distant laughter came 
flittmg past me on the breeze from the places 
where my kindred rejoiced with their companions. 
It was evening, and I sat beneath this tree so 
feared by our villagers, so loved by me — ^for things 
of dread ever rather allured than afiiighted me. 
A cloud of the finest purple, edged with a golden 
brightness, suddenly burst as if with a cataract of 
light oyer the fountain, and I saw the Queen of 
Heaven amidst a multitude of female saints and 
martyrs weeping tears like stars over the flaming 
villages of France I anon two fair and gentle 
women, crowned with flowers of snowy light, 
glided aown a sunbeam to my feet, and 1 heard 
unearthly bells ring high in heaven the hour of 
the Ave Maria ! then I knelt in prayer, and they 
handed me a nosegay of the whitest lilies, ana, 
although speechless, I knew the meaning of their 
chaste and tender eyes, and promised as I have 
saidP 

^ Hear her I would she not melt a stone to 
tears, and convert to goodness the wickedest 
trull in all Lorraine, or even Paris?'' sobbed 
Isabelle d'Arc 

^^ Ay, she can talk, she can talk!" exclaimed 
Jacob. ^'But, brother Durand, what say you! 
how did she oehave herself in Neuchateau ?'' i 

" Ay, uncle Durand ! what say you ?" -echoed 
Jeanne d'Arc. . 

"Nay, brother Jacob, what said If replied 
Durand, startled at the fiery glance cast upon him 
by the accused ; ^ but, indeed, we know not what 
to think I instead of waiting on the guesfts,— -for 
the most part, indeed a worthless company, for it 
must be owned the knights and esquires nearly 
all tarry at that cilrsed Burgundian's notel of the 
Grolden Fleece, — she womd stand questioning 
them of the wars, and listening to the longest lie 
that could b^ told of skirmishes and sieges, and 
the terrible deeds of arms done in divers places 
by the doughty men who told them. Then she 
would try on the armor she was set to polish, i 
wield lance and sword, and learn the cunning use \ 
of them from men-at-arms who joyed and laugh- j 
ed to teach so strange an art to a fair, stout wench I 
of her summers. She would mount their fiercest 
horses, and ride them to drink or pasture, rejoic- 
ing in their wildness or fleetness, so that many tl 
time and oft I have nigh lost my senses to see neri 
put them to their savage mettle, and skim im 
country like a swallow over a pond ! all which! 
my wife observing, counseled me to take heCi 
home, and wash my nands while they were clean.' 
And you know how a woman's counsel is urged^ 
brother Jacob ?" . 

"All this is strange — very strange-— mo« 
strange I" said the cordelier, with a musing axM| 
profoundly stmck tone. " Can it be indeed thai 
Heaven desiens a woman to come to the rescue 
of France, when her coward men and king deseil 
her?" j 

" Oh 1 call him not so, our royal, our beautifij 
king I the son of Charlemagne, the last hope oi 
France !" exclaimed Jeanne, with even more of 
passionate enthusiasm than she had yet displayedl 
" He is in despair. He needs comfort ! Heavai 
sends it to him, but man denies it way I" , 

"They may oe devils, as thy fetther says, thi^ 
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ooonsel thee^'^ interrupted the cordelier, peevishly. 
" Tell me. did those apparitions in aught resemble 
these ?" And he opened an illuminated breviary, 
^wherein was displayed a series of grotesque but 
dazzUngly colored specimens of the celestial 
hierarchy, apparently copied from the painted 
■windows of cathedrsus. 

" They were brighter and infinitely nobler and 
more beautiful of countenance and pdrt — yet they 
oft wore wreaths and crowns like these," replied 
Jeanne. 

*' Surely then they must have been angels of 
paradise, — ^these are taken from the choicest 
mnnings throughout France, that no one may 
mistake the personages I put on the stage in my 
moralities: but ye are so cloddy ignorant in 
Lorraine tnat ye know not what those are !" said 
the filar, with increased admiration. "And 
indef^ she speaks like one inspired — and sdtoge- 
ther imtaught in the schools. Why go ye not to 
some ^tent man of these parts who favors the 
Dauphin ? for I am a weak and hunted wanderer 
that may not rest the sole of my feet for half a 
dozen days at any spot at a time ?" 

'* She has been to Vaucouleurs, and the wise 
Governor turned her from his presence as a 
mad woman that raved dangerously," said Jacob. 
" Why then belike she is sane enough," said 
the cordelier with sudden interest. " He refused 
me, too, — ^me. Friar Richard of the Passion, — an 
hour's asylum' within his walls, for fear of the 
English at Commercy — and God only knows at 
this moment what hodge-podge they are making 
of my finest inventions 1 And be it madness or 
inspiration, Heaven speaks in both, or either, at 
times." 

" My curs^ go with her : the everlasting curse 
of thy father, Jeanne! if thou leavest me to 
execute the behest of the accursed spirits that 
hav6 so long labored to win thee to thy soul's 
destruction !" shouted Jacob d'Arc, clasping his 
wrinkled and trembling hands upward in wrath 
at this unexpected issue. 

" Old man, thou art strangely to blame in thus 

arrogating a power that belongs only to the 

Church, whether to ban or Mess!" said the 

religious manager, with a gesture of disdain that 

seemed to render the anathema of no avail. Then 

as if struck with a sudden and weighty thought, 

he continued, "I say not that your daughter is 

inspired ^ or if so, whether by angel or by fiend. 

But I will receive her into confession, and strive 

to imderstand her more clearly. The Church 

hath profited too much at various seasons by 

heavenly aid not to examine with humility the 

■ claims of those who announce a mission, even in 

I this day, among us. Otherwise I say nothing. 

Come with me, maiden^ into the chapel, and in 

the presence of our Lady I will fathom what tnrth 

I may be in thee. The rest retire with my bene- 

! diction, which hath been held a fructifying dew." 



CHAPTER V. 

THK WOOINO OF WULPSTAN OF WAEBOIS. 

< " Oh, sir, *ti8 dangerous to soar to these great highta ! 

t The vulture and the falcon sail midway between 

I heaven and earth ; and wo to the ambitious jackdaw 

, that soani into their aerie." 

TBK PaORlBITBD COMXDT. 

I Jacob and his company returned to Domremy, 
by the express ccimmmd of the friar, leaving Urn 



to sift Ihe consdenee oi his extraordinary penitent 
at leisure. But almost as they entered the vil- ' 
lage, the anxious eyes of the old herdsman dii- 
cemed a new subject of disquiet. Immediate)^ 
before his house was grouped a company of 
momited archers, breastplate, ax, and cross-ooir 
glittering in the sun, who were feeding their 
horses at a heap of oats and hay which one of his 
own laborers Kept respectfully scattering for 
their use. • 

Observing the approach of the villagers^ <»w 
who seemed to be leader of the military guests, 
sauntered leisurely forward to meet them. As he 
came, he tossed a cur that rushed out to bark at 
the heels of his horse, to a surprising distance, on 
his spear, and it was then that Jacob d'Are 
recognized the English red-cross in the archer's 
steel cap, and gave himself and fiimilyup lor 
losti 

Nevertheless, the soldier, when he arrived 
among the villagers, addressed them in very rode 
French, but in a tone of condescending and afiaMe 
superiority. "Which among ye, friends, is a 
certain husbandman, by name Jacob d'Arc, of 
this villeinage ?" he inquired. 

'*' Wha! want you with him, messire ?" said 
Jacob, putting the hood from his gray locks with 
tremulous humility. 

^ Nothing but good, if he stands not in his own 
light, with his back to the sun, and his face to 
the wind," replied the English archer, a rush of 
color visiting his face, that visibly deepened iti 
naturally ruddy hue. " But thereupon we must 
have speech put of so much hearing. Let me 
taste the wine of these pjarts, if tiiou art even the 
man I would speak withal. The rest of you 
quarter yourselves as ye best may, doing no 
damage to any roof-tree j for, mark ye, there is 
a rope hanging to one and to all I Meanwhile, 
gaffer," he continued, heavily alighting in his 
cumbrous habiliments, " I will give thee a name 
by which to be familiar with me, for I am 
neither knight nor messire, but a yeoman-archor 
and vassal of the lordship of Caister in Norfolk, 
and by the good favor of my lord, Sir John Fas- 
tolfe, within these few days, venturer of his forests 
of Commercy. Wulfetan of Warbois my mother 
called me, and I desire no better title, from any 
man. gentle or simple. So lead tiie way, old 
sanglier, into thy haunt, and let us see that jGeot 
young sow of thy litter— for I discern her not 
among all these bonny freshets." 

A general flutter and coquettish simpering 
among the village girls, though scarcely yet re- 
covered from the panic occasioned by the fint 
apparition of English soldiery in their .hiUieito 
secluded and quiet district, acknowledged how 
generally this compliment was accepted. 

" I have neither sow nor sounder fit for the 
market, messire," replied Jacob, quiveringly. 

" Art thou not father to one Joan d'Arc ?" said 
the archer. " But I see thou art, for she some- 
thing fayore thee. Let us in to t^y house, for 
scandal is best kept at home, and mayhap my 
news of her may not be for every ear." 

" You are heartily welcome to my roof, mes- 
sire— but I am a poor man, I have nothing worthy 
of your acceptance," said Jacob d^Arc. 

" Nay, we have inquired all about thee ; thou 
hrt a good substantial man, of thy degree ;" re- 



the archer, good-humoredly clapping ^m 

old man on the back. " But I want little of thee, 
save what the poorest are the gladdest to spms. 
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Koep your ean prickmc lor ik» blast of the bom, 
ooiQpanions ; aoid now lead the way, old sire, for 
tbepe was xiever luck in a dry-lipped bargain.'' 

Greatly perplexed, but aware of the prudence 
of eondliating so formidable a visitor, Jacob threw 
0p9n the door of his house, and ceremoniously 
esQorted the archer into his dwelling. His family 
foUowed, and the rest of the villagers, discovering 
that each had a guest or two quartered upon 
them, imitated the example with them. 

Wubbtan of Waxbois looked eagerly round, on 
•ntaring, for some object which he did not find. 
But he observed the image of the Virgin over the 
mantelpiece, reverentially sank on his knees, and 
muttered some broken liitin scraps, which from 
his childhood he had been taught was the proper 
invocation to the Queen of Heaven. By the time 
this orison concluded, the whole family had so 
assiduously bestirred themselves — especially the 
discreet and active Margot — ^that the materials of 
a very fair repast were spread before the English 
archer. Jacob d' Arc had taken a stool opposite 
the guest, his children grouped themselves in 
readiness to serve himj and Ihirand stood bv 
with a horn of wine, which he handed over with 
intifessional celerity, the moment he heJiurd the 
Amen pronounced. 

"• Goodwife, your health ; fair damsel^ yours : 
but it is your sister I come after — ^where is she ?" 
said the stranger, courteously bottomine the horn 
at a draught. ^^Be not aJ&aid, good people; 
though you have reascMi,'' he continued in a i>er- 
plexed manner. ^' Neither blame my lord, Sir 
John, so much as the Bishop ; for until he urged 
him to it with as strong woraJs as ever I heard used 
to knight and noble — ^until he had shown him 
what a bitter Dolphiner this wild wench of yours 
is said to be in tins country, he would not hear of 
doing her any harm. But, to make a long arrow 
of a short flight, I am sent to bring her prisoner 
to Commercy, lest she should make more of her 
mind ; or peradventure for her rash doing yester- 
day, when she killed my loid's ^est hound ; or for 
some Qther reason why, for my lord the Bidiopis 
very wise and full of policy, and moreover hath 
hw money in the matter of our conquest of this 
country." 

"My dreams are coming to pass, even worse 
than I dreamed them !" ejaculated Jacob d' Arc. 
"But, messire, surely you are mistaken. My 
daughter is a poor peasant girl, in no way likely 
to trouble great knights suod prelates; and you 
have seen some other at a place of monstrous de- 
lusions—at the Witches' Fountain and Tree !" 

" Have you many witches in these parts ? *■ Do 
year old women frequent them much?" said the 
aivher, with some perturbation. 

" Our young women are perchance the worst — 
aU are bad enough !" said Jacob, bitterly. "But 
jnen often see strange phantoms and fiedse actings 
in that accursed place I Your hound might well 
be dain by one of the hags in my daughter's like- 
ness, because they know how I hate them, to 
bdne ye upon us to harry us !" 

"Nay, for this good companion of flesh and 
blood was with her," returned Wul&tan, smiling 
ai|d nodding at Duiand. " But be not so fearful, 
good &ther : I have thought of a way to make 
aU odds even." 

"But how, messire?" said Jacob, very anxi- 
opiiy, for his avarice took the ahirm instantly. 
aiid suggested to him that he was to be oompelled 
ti^4A^s(»n his daughter at a price. 



WiidfiMan paused, as if striruii^ to anange liia 

ideas in an orderly march, assisting the process 
with several deep draughts of wine, officiously re- 
newed by Durand Laxart, who began to apptrenend 
that he also had a share in the peril announced ; 
and the whole auditory awaited tneir guest's rei^y 
with intense expectation. Suddenly he blushed 
of a deep poppy hue, and gulping down a strcMig 
feeling whicn seemed to rise in his throat, ex- 
claimed, " Troth, old gafl!er, give her to me for a 
wife, and I gage my right £md all shall be as 
smooth again as a hauberk of polished steel I I 
troi^ ye have some clerk among ye that will pat- 
ter a blessing for a silver noble, and we w^ bed 
us thisbles^ night in Commercy; and there 
will be no further questioning for aught she may 
have said or done in her maiden estate ; and then 
wilt have a ftiend in the buttery that will help 
thee to a slice in many a brawn thou didst never 
dream to taste, for all thy dresims 1" An|i to cod- 
ceal his modest confusion at his own oflTer, honest 
Wulfstan fell to eating as if he had been fieumsh- 
ing for several days. 

^* I have surely swallowed a filbert husk, and it 
wiU choke me !" said Durand, coughing to hide 
the laughter that in spite of fear and surprise ir- 
resistibly tickled his lungs. 

It was very different with Jacob d'Arc The 
fears from which this most unexpected proposal 
relieved him, and the flattering prospect of ad- 
vantages opened, caused him to view it in the 
most favorable light. 

" But did my noble lord, Sir John, oxisent to 
this plan, Sir Archer?" he inquired, suddenly con- 
fused with an opposite series of ideas. 

" Ho, by St. George, how should he, when I 
never mentioned it to him ?" replied Wul&tan. 
" But what nay can he have in the matter, sithence 
her mouth will be as well shut by my kisses as 
by the padlocks on the dungeons of Commercy? 
So, gaffer, never another word, but tell me is it a 
bargain or not ? In my own country, I am a 
yeoman of good degree ; and in this I am Cap- 
tain of three-score archers, and Verdurer of all 
this forest of Commercy, which I am told tires 
seven horses to ride its bounds. Will you give 
me 'the wench or not, for I ask nothing else of 

lurs — ^not so much as a luckpenny to seal the 



" But messire, you have scarcely seen herl" 
sighed Jacob, calling to mind some of his daugh- 
ters peculiarities; 

" I saw as much of her as I could see in a year, 
at yonder tree," replied the wooer. " It is not 
every one would make so fair an oflTer, as you 
may learn at Commercy; for our discipline is 
sadly changed since we knit hand in glove with 
the iBishop's followers. Mass, and I liUle thought 
once myself that ever I should seek a French- 
woman in the way of honesty ; and so I promised 
my poor mother when I bussed her at parting. 
But we all live to change our minds, and better 
do ill than worse ; and I like your.aaughter for 
that she has the true spirit of a soldiers bride, 
and is as goodly a make of woman as ever mine 
eye rested on.'' 

" But she is a girl of a stoange d^neanor," 
int^iposed Durand, " that sends all her wooers 
a-packing with a pain in their ears, and although 
70U be a jolly.soldier. Master Verdurer, you know 
the proverb says, ' We cannot make a sheep-doe 
of a wolf.'" ^ 

"Leave me alone for that^I have tidded 
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tiouts into baskets eie now 1" retarned WuHstan, 
with a merry wink. **'Tis but the women's 
trick to make us the keener. With their nays and 
pry'thies. Tarn an old woodsman, and have I not 
seen the doe fly on the wind when the deer pur- 
sued — ^but stop and browse raspberries when he 
stands at gaze ?" 

" She shall be yours, Master Verdurer I She 
shall be yours whether she will or no !" exclaim- 
ed Jacob d'Arc, who had been silently reckoning 
up sdl the advantages of the proposition. ^* Set 
your mind at ease on that score j she shall be 
your wife, or no longer my daujghter." 

" Yonder then she comes with Dan Richard, 
and in as solemn discourse as two owls in a hol- 
low oak P' said Durand. ** Pray heaven he hath 
talked her into plain woman's senses, and she will 
not need to be asked twice." 

In spite of his heroic vaunts, Wul&tan became 
more alarmed than if he had heard that a score of 
French men-at-arms were on the threshold, 
vrhile Jacob hastily arose. He stared irresolute- 
ly at the door, wluch opened and admitted the 
cordelier with his penitent, and then Wulfetan 
started up like a bull, stumbled upon in a pasture 
by some unwary traveler. At all events his ap- 
parition was greeted with some such consterna- 
tion and surpnse by the friar. 

^ All blessed saints ! she is then a crafty sor- 
ceress, and I am betrayed I" he exclaimed. "I 
thought it was impossible that such glorious 
goodness could be in woman ! Holy saints, I am 
E>st.'^ 

"Jeanne, look what thy mad pranks have 
done I" broke in Jacob d'Arc. " No treason is 
meant you, reverend brother: but here are some 
sent to bear my daughter to the dungeons of 
Commercy, that will not easily be denied, unless 
she takes this noble archer for a husband — ^to 
whom I have thereupon plighted my hand." 

" Good father^ you nave come like the hammer 
on the nail, t© nvet our bargain !" said the Ver- 
durer, recovering from his confusion. "What 
say you, my buxom maiden ? Canst thou love 
a soldier, who is in want of a wife, and who will 
love thee better than horse and harness, and 
goods and gear of whatever sort ? Say yea at 
once, like an honest woman's daughter, that 
thinks her mother's ways clean enough for her 
to tread in, and I will make thee a wedding-gift 
of all my share in the plunder of Orleans ! for 
we are to lose nothing for being absent on other 
warfare." 
"What say you, daughter? Or, am I alto- 

f ether in a dream?" said the cordelier, while 
eanne d'Arc looked from person to person of 
the group, with eyes that gleamed with mingled 
amazement and wrath. 

Jacob d'Arc perceived that it was now incum- 
bent upon him to explain matters, which he did 
by sternly recapitulating the particulars of the 
Verdurer's information, ms proposal, and his own 
acceptance on behalf of his daughter. It was ob- 
servable that Friar Richard recovered breath and 
color during tlus communication, and it almost 
seemed as if he, too, stifled no slight tendency to 
mirth, when Jeanne turned her wild, flashing 
glance from the speaker to him. 

" Son, what mean you?" he observed, address- 
ing Jacob d'Arc. " Has she not avowed before 
ye all, as she has to me in confession, that she has 
dedicated her chastity, even as a nun's, to heaven? 
And though matrimony be a blessed sacrament, 



St. Paul justly commends rather that holy any 
plicitjr of existence she has chosen. Therefore, 
son, depart in peace, and seek a wife among thine 
own country-folk and kin." ^ 

■** 'Tis too far to cross the bitter sea for one, to- 
night," fkther, replied Wulfstan ; " and a wife or a 
prisoner must I take to Commercy before sunrise t 
And, by. my faith I think that even bolts and 
bars will scarcely keep her from worse treatment 
among those sons of the devil of Franquet 
d' Arras, imless a stout English arm be her friend- 
in-need I Tut, let us take a turn in the moon- 
light together, and if I bring her not to my mind 

in half an hour's-sand ^" 

" Beware how you approach me, English ra« 
visher," interrupted Jeanne, starting back several 
paces, and suddenly tearing her father's rusty 
spear from the wall. " Look I though my wea- 
pon seem to thee but a shepherd's crook, in a 
woman's hand, there is in it the might of a thun- 
derbolt I" 

There was something so fierce and wild in the 
look and gesture of Jeanne d'Arc that even the 
steel-nerved archer was awed, and halted in the 
advance with which he accompanied his words 
of wooing. ' 

"What is the matter? Is she mad, gaflferl** 
he emculated, after a pause. 

" No, no ; but she is possessed by seven thou- 
sand devils I" replied tne father, irritated out of 
all patience. " She was bom for the ruin of all 
of us — and the witches have taught her to do 
it!" 

" That is to be learned, old man ! You speak 
with marvelous presumption," said Friar Richard, 
with a majestic tone and manner he could assume 
at will from practice in the impersonation of the 
loftiest members of the celestial mythology of the 
age. " Peace, archer, and approach her not I She 
is under the ban of the Church, and it is at mortal 
peril to your soul as well as carcass if you presume 
to touch her. lietum to Commercy, and inform 
my lord the BiAop that a brother of St. Austin 
has found such matter of suspicion in her. con- 
cerning sorceries and dealings with unholy spirits, 
that he has s^n fit to subject her to a severe 
ordeal ! My lord the Bishop will satisfy Sir John 
that the spiritual hath ever place before the tem- 
poral jurisdiction !" 

Jeanne looked with an expression of astonish- 
ment at the cordelier^ who, plucking his cowl over 
his face, muttered m a low tone, — ^'^Fatiencei 
patience ! — ^there is no other deliverance." 

*' A witch ? aiid sorceries ! and dealings with 
the Evil One ?" gasped Wulfetan, turning deadly 
pale, and retreating several paces. " Mass, and 
St. Greorge^ and our Lady of Lichfield ! — and truly 
I thought it a marvelous thing that t should take 
so strange a liking all at once, at the first look 
she cast at me ! And a French girl, too ! — ^Nay. 
an ye be such a village as that — ^witches ana 
wizards, all — St. Niriian be my speed, but I'll 
be gone ere ve make hell-broth of my bones !" 

And with his teeth chattering like dice in a box, 
the English archer, — one famous for courage 
amons all the gallant yeomanry who followed 
their lords' banners in France, strode to the door. 
Here he raised his horn and blew a faint blast j 
hut his whole company appeared so suddenly on 
the sound, from the neighboring houses, that he 
was startled even with their appearance. This 
consternation was not diminished by the prayers ' 
and entreaties with which the whole household 
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of Jacob d' Arc — excepting his daughter Jeanne 
— ^followed him. Even the friar was alarmed at 
the e^t of his own artifice, and joined in the 
atte^ipt to soften it. 

"I say not she is a witch, my son," he said. 
^ She may be merely possessed of certain fiends 
of ambition and arrogance which it is the Chtirch's 
business to root from men^s breasts, — and by how 
much more from women's ! Or she may be an 
impostor," he continued, glancing nervously back 
to be certain that Jeanne did not overhear him. 
" It is not long to abye the ordeal to which I pur- 
pose subjecting her. To-morrow is the feast of 
our dear Lady's purification, at which time the 
spirits of evil are in entire subjection to our 
authority. I intend to celebrate a mass beneath 
the Fairy Tree, of power to put all the devils of 
hell in the Red Sea, with Phiaraoh and nis host. 
And there we will leave her alone till midnight ; 
for if these apparitions, visit her, they will be 
compelled to declare their real names and pur- 
pose^ and wherefore they trouble this woman's 
soul even as with the inward heavings of the fir§ 
and subterraneous thunders of an earthquake !" 

** Let her pass this ordeaL messire^" said Jacob, 
" and by my gray beard, if you wUl have her, 
she shaD be yours, or I will shake her ofiT like a 
chestnut to the wild boars." 

"Nay, if she is a witch„ I'll none g[ her !" said 
the affrighted, archer. '^ We have an old stump 
of a tree in a forest of the Yar that was once a 
hunter who offended a witch. Or she may change 
me into a wolf, and hunt me with mine own 
hounds ! Grod give ye good days I but wo betide 
ye when I return, for I will come with as many 
torches as there are thatched roofs in Domremy." 

And with these parting words the insulted 
wooer repulsed Jacob's attention In holding his 
stirrup as he mounted, by flinging himself into the 
saddle without setting his steel-pointed buskin in 
any support. He then, in spite of continued and 
most earnest expostulations and .promises, hur- 
riedly mustered his troop, and rode off at the 
head of it without a single word of courteous 
ferewell. 

** I see the end of it all," ^oaned Jacob, as the 
kst lance gleamed out of sight. *^ We snail be 
harried^ robbed, murdered, and plundered ; and all 
for lettmg a madwoman go at large !" 

" I have heard much of the English superstition, 
but this passes belief," miumured the friar to him- 
self; for even among their cotemporaries of the 
fifteenth century our ancestors enjoyed a singular 
reputation for credulity. *' Comfort yourself, old 
man," he continued with animation. ^^ We have 
Been how ever your daughter prevails in every 
contest, for I Hbo witnessed from my rocks the 
•fiill and triumph of her stag. And thus perchance, 
by her means, shall France arise from her doom 
and desolation. Not always shall they taunt me, 
sajring that my words are as com scattered on the 
rocks. The time of the harvest is at hand, and 
already I see it waving golden over the fields of 
France. And even as all things require a begin- 
ning — ^yea, yonder sun itself dawns vnth a speck 
of light, so may to-morrow's ordeal prove the 
fint utterance of a mighty word ! 1 speak in 
parables, for the light must be shaded awhile 
from weak eyes." 

^ Neither church nor churchman shall rob me 
of my child," shouted Jacob d' Arc. " I refuse her 
Dot to your ordeal, and if she be in compact with 
the fiends, may they use it to tear her mto more 



shreds than the sheej^ leave on the hedges at 
shearing time ! But if afterward she refuses to 
wed the brave and honest English soldier, I will 
have her chained in one of my cowsheds for a 
lunatic, whose ravings wUl bring us all to de- 
struction." 

Jacob reentered his dwelling without having 
the civility to ask the friar to accompany >>iy"^ 
who, after a moment's meditation, took his way 
up the village to the house of Dom Joffrid, the 
curate. The jealousy subsisting between the 
secular clergy and the mendicant orders gave 
Friar Richara very reasonable misgivings as to 
the degree of welcome lie might receive. But 
motives paramount in a man of his ambitious and 
intriguing character impelled tlie cordelier to en- 
counter every risk in the prosecution of the en> 
terpnse he liad formed. 

And now a new persecution awaited Jeanne 
d'Arc, founded on the advantageous proposals of 
her English wooer. Her father found her, on his 
return, calmly seated at her wheel, engaced in the 
occupation which, next to the care of a Sock, was 
most favorable to her habitual indulgence in 
revery and meditation. But in vain did Jacob 
d'Arc and the rest of her kinsfold set before her 
all the benefits of the projected alliance and all 
the fearfiil things to be apprehended from its re- 
jection. Her constant reply was an entreaty that 
she might at least be spared consideration of the 
subject until she had undergone the ordeal whidi 
was to determine whether her visions were of 
Heaven or hell, or even of madness. Jacob 
d'Arc, at lengjth, irritated to excess with her ob- 
stinacy and ms own apprehensions, swore by the 
image of the Virgin on the hearth^ an oath which 
was his Styx, that he would force her to wed the 
Verdurer of Commercy immediately afterward, 
or hurl his parental curse upon her, and expel her 
forever from his house. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE ORDEAIr OF JEANNE 1»'aSC. 

*< It must be to ; for miracles are ceas'd ; 
And therefore we must needs admit tiie means, 
How things are perfected.'* 

SsAxiirsAms. 

The Feast of the Purification, or Candlemas, 
as it was called in England, was one of pecidiar 
interest throughout Christendom, but rarely of so 
much as on tms occasion in the obscure village of 
Domremy. When the day came, the little church 
was crowded with nearly all the inhabitants of the 
district in their holiday costumes, carrying vtrax 
candles of various sizes and colors, as o^rings. 
The altar was decorated with flowers, and Dom 
Joffrid appeared in his most splendid vestments, 
of tarnished white damask embroidery, to perform 
high mass. On this occasion he was assisted by 
Friar Richard, who, with great humility, under- 
took the office of clerk. The curate shared the 
general dislike of his brethren to the mendicant 
orders : but he was an old man, as superstitious as 
any of ms parishioners, and not feeling the courage 
to take part in so formidable an exorcisni. he 
quietly resigned his office to the intruder. More- 
over he was a Burgundian, and desired no share 
in an affair that might redound to the credit of 
the opposite party. 

The showy decorations of the church, on which 
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the cuiate and his liousekeeper usually spent 
many anxious weeks of jpreparation, scarcely di- 
vided the public attention with Jeanne d^A^rc. 
ThcNse vague impressions of the marvelous, pro- 
duced by the dreamy grandeur of her character, 
even on the ignorant and half-brutal population 
of her native district, were now gathered into a 
focus by the strange nature of the ordeal she was 
to undergo. The fervor of devotion in which she 
seemed so wrapped, as to be insensible to the 
curiosity she excited ; the bri|;ht expression of 
enthusia^mi and hope joined with ravening impa- 
tience in her countenance ; its glowing paleness, 
amidst her wUd black tresses, like that of the 
moon firom the clounds of a stormy night, — all 
ccmtributed, with her renown, to give her some- 
thing of an unearthly and supernatural interest. 
This was greatly increased by a discourse Friar 
Richard delivered from the altar, after the cer- 
emony of blessing the candle^ in which he in- 
vited the charitabk assistance of the congregation 
in aid of the task he had undertaken. At least, 
that was the pretext he alleged to win Dom 
Jofirid's assent to his delivery of an harangue, 
probably intended to produce more powerful 
effecta. 

Friar Richard's sermon was certainly the most 
interesting delivered within men's memory in the 
church of Domremy. Its subject was inherently 
so, and will continue as long as the shadow of the 
supernatural world reWs on this : and what age, 
however blazing with light, shall dissipate it ? 
He was perfectly familiar with the whole celes- 
tial and demoniac mythology of the popular belief, 
and his object seemed to be to place these in the 
strongest opposition before his audience, that they 
might form their own judgment as to which class 
the apparitions of Jeanne d'Arc belonged. To 
the general awe and conviction, the learned friar 
himself had evidently no doubt that spirits, 
whether of good or evil, had appeared to her ! 
No su^icion of her sanity rested on his mind, 
though he confessed his firist ideas on the subject 
had suggested some doubts on that point. The 
magninoant eulogium he now pronounced on the 
^usdities of Jeaime's intellect, her courage, pa- 
tience, chastity, and disinterestedness, amazed 
the simple villagers of Domremy, who wondered 
how suck striking characteristics nad escaped their 
own observation. Dom Joffiid grew uneasy ; but 
more especially when the usurper continued in a 
strain which grew every instant more anti-Bur- 
gundian. 

Friar Richard declared his belief that the maiden 
of Domremy had doubtless seen visions, and re- 
ceived high promises from supernatural agencies. 
Now, as the tree is known by its &uit, it was 
incumbent to consider what was the nature of the 
promptings that visited her, whether for good or 
evil. The deliverance of France from the strang- 
ling grasp of its enemies was the mission declar^, 
and the cordelier proceeded to argue the justice, 
expediency, and probability, that such mignt now 
be the will of Heaven. He showed how France 
was in an especial manner beloved by the Virgin 
Mar^, insomuch that it had the honor to bear 
her Mes in its coat-of-arms. He showed how its 
sins might reasonably be considered as expiated in 
an appalling picture of the ruin and sufferings 
endured by its people. He recited various ancient 
prophecies; in particular, one of the Magus Mer- 
lin, wMch expressly declared that a maiden should 
undo the work of a wife, and deUver France from 



an invader. Eltill the sagacious friar was williiig 
to admit that though promises had been made by 
apparitions wearing all the characteristics of celes- 
tial beings, they were liable to suspicion as being 
ofiered in unhallowed times and places ; and there- 
fore he had chosen the vigil of a most blessed 
festival — ^the festival of the Virgin Protrectress of 
France — ^to subject Jeanne d'Arc to an ordeal. 
He invited all present to accompany him to the 
Fairy Tree and Fountain at nightfall, there to de- 
stroy the power of any evil denizen by a solenm 
consecration of the haunted district.' Aifter which 
they would leave Jeanne to essay her courage and 
faith alone, and obtain some clear revelation from 
indubitable- instruments of the will of Heaven ! 

A general and awe-struck assent rewaurded ihe 
eloquence of the friar ; and certainly he had no 
reason to complain of a slack attendance when the 
hour of darkness and of the ordeal arrived. Bed- 
ridden old women seemed miraculously to recover 
the use j}f their ^ Umbs to transport them to so 
wonderfii a spectacle. A procession was formed 
soon after vespers, and consisted not only of the 
inhabitants of Domremy, but of many from neigh- 
boring districts. At the earnest entreaties ofnis 
housekeeper, Dom Joffiid had excused himself 
from being of the party, until the desoktion in 
which the village would be left occurred to them 
both in such appalling colors, that they resolved 
in preference to join m it. Nearly all the assist- 
ants carried lighted torches or tapers consecrated 
at the morning's mass, and the curate armed 
himself with a lofty candelabrum, belonging to the 
church, stuck all over with gilded thorns. He bore 
it with difficulty along ; but, for certain reasons, 
would suffer no one to relieve him of the burden. 
The truth was, it had been brought by a pilgrim 
from the Holy Land, and its rays were considered 
of efficacy in facilitating the passage of the soul 
in its agony, no evil spirit being able to sustain 
its luster. It might, therefore^ be of great use to 
its bearer on the present occasion. 

And thus, surrounded by the members of her 
family, after a day of earnest devotion and frust- 
inZf Jeanne d'Arc was escorted to the place of 
ordeal. 

To some fearful apprehensions the night 
seemed to close in strangely early, and others 
imagined they noted occasioiml gleams of light- 
ning in the leaden-gray twilight. The proces- 
sion moved slowly on, headed by Friar Richard, 
twinkling like an army of glow-w9nns, when 
it debouched in 4he valley of the haunted tree 
from the overhanging wo<xls of Domremy, and 
with such accompaniments it may be thought 
that the associations of the scene arose in the 
minds of the villagers with fearful vividness. 
But encouraged by the demeanor of Friar Rich- 
ard, the timidest continued to advance until they 
reached the Fountain of the Fatal Ladies. 

The vast beech tree, stood before them tow* 
erine like the giant of antiquity, with all his 
hundred arms outspread. Early as the spring 
was that year in I^rraine, it was remarked in 
fearful silence that the white blossoms of the 
mast were already appearing. It was afterward 
averred by believers that when the cordelier 
proceeded to bless the water of the fountain, it 

Sished for some time with pure white milk ! 
owever that may be, he used the now hallowed 
stream in its turn to perform a general lustration 
of the tree and all that its shadow rested on. 
He sprinkled the whole locality, as if his office 
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hid been the fidiy oae of eoveiing the tnif with 
refreshing dews, chanting a credo axnidst the de- 
vout responses of the audience. After establish- 
ing this outwork, he proceeded in a more precise 
form of exorcism. The sonorous voice of the 
fnar was audible to a considerable distance, enu- 
merating every species of evil sjpirit known to 
the popular creed, and casting them by name 
into the bottomless pit, whence they arose. 
This ghastly litany occupied some time in re- 
citing, and filled tne minds of the auditors with 
terror. 

That ceremonial concluded, the iriar and the 
whole assemblage knelt, while the former ut- 
tered a su][)plication to the Virgin Mother, whom 
he constituted guardian of the place. He be- 
sought her, that if the powers of evil had se- 
duced the maiden of Ddmremy, if ambition or 
hypocrisy, or any human prompting had induced 
her to fei^ the revelation she announced, that 
the sanctity of the cross, of the blessing, and 
of the time, might be of no avail, and tlmt the 
spirits of the tree might use their mali^;nant 
will upon her ! but that if indeed her mission 
was inspired by Heaven, he implored our Lady 
to commission some of her angelic court to de- 
clare her purposes clearly to the fated instru- 
ment. 

Jeanne d' Arc's amen was the only one, not 
even excepting Friar Richard's, wmch came 
forth freely and calmly in response. 

All then arose, and Jacob d'Arc turned pale 
when he heard the cordelier announce, that now 
they were to depart and leave his daughter to 
her ordeal. He murmured words of remon- 
strance, that died away on his white and trem- 
Uins lips, when he saw with what joyful seren- 
ity Jeanne turned to bid her friends farewell. 
Tne sobs and tears into which her mother and 
sister, and nearly all the women, burst, did in- 
deed somewhat trouble this calm; but they 
compelled Jacob to master his own feeling, 
which was a great point gained for Jeanne, in 
whose nature filial tenderness was one of the 
most deeply-rooted sentiments. Friar Richard 
also apphed his •consolations, by assuring the 
villagers that he would spend the night in prayer 
for the maiden in the hermitage above. He en- 
treated them all to return to Domremy, and 
join their venerable pastor in the same kmd of- 
fice until midnight, when they might return and 
escort her home from her ordeal in triumph. 

Curiosity ih all, compassion and affection in 
many, {iroduced a general promise of compliance 
withtms request. Friar Richard then planted 
two stakes, in the form- of a cross, beneath the 
tree. He exhorted the maiden not to leave its 
propinquity on any account, and informed her 
that the moment was arrived in which she was 
to be left to the ordeal. ^ In the name of God, 
good father," was her unshaken reply. Some- 
what surprised, but rejoicing secretly in the 
courage of his^ penitent, Richard uttered a fer- 
vent benediction, collected the assemblage as a 
shepherd gathers his flock, and gave the word 
to depart m procession, himself bringing up the 
rear. In a few minutes Jeanne d'Arc was 
alone, with her own grand reveries and heroic 
heart, in the haunted solitude of the Fairy Tree. 

On entering Ihe wood the cordelier left the 
villagers to pursue their way to Domremy, 
while he turned aside to ascend the rocks to 
the heimitage of St. Mary. Silently and drea- 



rily tibe pgpooeaBum oontiiiiied its advBnoe under 
convoy of Dom Joffrid, who, old and feeble aa 
he waks, hastened the march almost into a tzot. 
In this manner the whole company reentered 
Domremy. and, agreeably to promise, hastened 
to the little church, to offer up prayers on be» 
half of the ordealist. 

Dom JofiHd was not without some feeling of 
pity for his young parishioner, and he detemuned 
to celebrate a gocxi long mass in her behalf. Jacob 
d'Arc, Durand, and the rest of the villagersL 
•joined in this devotion with unflaggins; zeal ; ana 
thus time wore on. Greatly as Canmemas -wax 
was prized, and held to be a valuable possession, 
no man extinguished his taper on this occasipn. 
But the darkless of night fiast deepened in the 
lengthening wicks or departing gleams. A gusty 
wind arose, and the rough murmur of the yew- 
trees in the neighboring churchyard seemed to 
the listeners like a whispering dialogue of the 
dead, disturbed in their narrow homes. The 
buzz of curiosity and conjecture gradually died 
away — even the muttering of the old men and 
women who gathered to exchange the fearful 
traditions of their youth, and nodded their paAaed 
heads in conclave, like a knot of thistles. 

The offering o£ the mass ceased at length, and 
Dom Joffrid busied himself restlessly alx>ut the 
altar, trimming the tapers, reciting paternosters, 
and otherwise striving to make hixnself agreea- 
ble to the saints. Wearied at length with this 
occupation, he seated himself beside the candela- 
brum from the Holy Land, and with his hands 
clasped beneath his stole, that he might not soil 
it, was striving to soothe himself into a doze, 
when suddenly all present were startled by the 
clatter of a numerous body of horsemen ent^ing 
the village at a gallop. 

All that could, rushed to the open portal of the 
church, without venturing to leave it, in their 
fear of some supernatural presence. But the 
riders drew up with the dexterity of ^iracticed 
men-at-arms around it, and Durand recognized, 
with terror nearly as great as anything spiritual 
could have occasioned, the black sUTcoats and 
corslets, wrought with death's heads and cross- 
bones, of the Skinners of Franquet d' Arras. 

A leader, at whose stem, hoarse tones this halt 
was made, immediately quitted their ranks, and 
rode alone to the church porch. The villagers 
retreated in fear as he approached, and huddled 
together on each side, so as to leave a clear pas- 
sage. He rode into the church itself, as it not 
rememberii^, or heedless of the sanctity of the 
place, and Durand's dismay was hightened by 
recoepuzing in him the terrible Dragon Kuigh^ 
Sir John Fastolfe, now sheathed in heavy armor 
from head to foot, but sufficiently revwded by 
the insignia of the Order of St. George, his com- 
manding figure, and austere tones.. 

Dom Joffrid started up, and though evidently 
not inclined to play the good shepherd's par^ 
and give his life for his flock, stared in mute ex- 
pectation at the warlike apparition. 

" Be not afraid, brethren,^' said Sir John Fas- 
tolfe, glancing somewhat scornfully around. " I 
am lieutenant of Champagne andf Brie for my 
lord the Duke of Bedford, and yesterday I sent 
among ye to arrest a certain mis-spoken woman 
of these parts, who endeavors what in her lies to 
excite ye to resistance against mine auth6rity. 
Ye did deny her to me, and I am come for her m 
person. Let me see him who gainsays I" 
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*^ Not Ij mj lord," xeolied Dom Joffirid, tremu- 
lously. But whom do you mean? — ^for God 
forbid, being such a weak poor little village, and 
Burgundians at heart, we snould deny your lord* 
ship any prisoner you may be pleased to make." 

^* It is a peasant- woman, one that utters pro- 
phecies ana spelk against jour sovereign lord 
and mine, Kiii^ Henry," said t&e Lieutenant of 
Champagne and Brie, with consideraHe agita- 
tion in hw tones. " Deliver her to me I" 

" M^ lord," replied Jacob d'Arc, throwing 
himself on h^s knees, and clasping and wringing 
his huids, ^' you behold her wretched father I 
Spare her, for she is a madwoman or worse, and 
is now suffering ordeal beneath the Fairy^ Tree 
of Domremy, to loiow what judgment is due to 
her, by command of a holy hmitour." 

" At the Fairy Tree ! Is she alone, or is this 
lunitour with her ?" returned the knight, with 
sudden and singular vehemence. 

^' Aione, unless the fiends are with her," re- 
plied Dom Jofirid. ^ A mischief and a murrain 
to her, for it cannot be denied she is a partisan 
of the Dauphin's, to the backbone." 

^*Your lordship has already seen how she 
cannot be harmed nor captured by human 
might," interposed Durand Lazart. " Be pleased 
to spare her until it can be seen whether she is 
a witch or no." 

" Human might has not yet been tried upon 
her :, methinks there is yet enough in this arm, 
that nas oft overthrown the men of France, to 
overcome the resistance of a woman," replied 
Fastolfc. " At all events, I will put myself on 
the venture. Ho, there, Franquet d' Arras. Let 
no man follow me. 1 ^o alone to capture 
this sorceress, who has stricken with terror my 
bold English hearts. Bu^ ye are too familiar 
with the devil to fear him." 

The Captain of the Skinners rode forward at 
the sound of his name, and burst into an obstre- 
perous laugh of apfdause. But this effusion was 
checked by the nanehty gesture of the Dragon 
Knight, who renewed ms command that no one 
should be permitted to follow him from Domremy. 
"I have not forgotten where the Fairy Tree 
stsindB, and doubt not to find my way," he added, 
in a low, thoughtful tone ; and bending to the 
altar, and crossing himself^ he backed ms steed 
oi<t of the chancel. Then applying the spur to 
its wet flanks, in a few moments he vanished 
down the village in tiie direction of the haunted 
valley. 

Simultaneously with this departure, the horse- 
men ibnned a cordon round the churchyard, and 
Franquet stationed himself at the porch to pro- 
hibit all exit. " I have ye in the neck of a bot- 
tle," he exclaimed, laughingly, "and we will 
have your witch shortly tied to a horse's tail, on 
hei way to a joUy bonifire." 

" They will kill my child— let them kill me 
with her!" yelled Jacob d'Arc, making a frantic 
attempt to rush past. Durand drew him vio- 
lently back just in time to prevent his brains 
fiom being dashed out by the stroke of Franquet's 
mace. 

"Peace, old fool! your daughter is in no pre- 
sent danger," said the Captain of the Skinneis. 
'^Dost thou think the Monk-knight of England 
hath the spirit of Franquet d' Arras, who would 
hug the devil himself m a fair woman's form ? 
He hates women, on my troth, as the sweet 
keiiess of Conuneicy, hu prisoner, methinks, 



would tell ye. He will do your daughter im> 
harm, until ne hangs her from the high watdk* 
tower of Commercy, and ye can see her as &r as 
Domremy thence; so take comfort, and keep 
your screeches till there is better occasion." 

Jacob d'Arc wrung his hands hopelessly, and 
throwii^ himself prostrate before tne altar, be- 
gan raving rather tnan praying for assistance nam 
all the saints in the calendar. 

Meanwhile the Draeon Knight held onhis way, 
at a speed that seemed almost to establish a bet- 
ter claim to the cognomen than the terronTof ^ 
multitude could bestow. Fastolfe himself was 
amazed at the vehemence and zeal he put in an 
enterprise having apparently so simple an object 
in view as the arrest of a country §[irl with a 
shrewish tongue. It was thus that his ally, the 
Bishop of Beauvais,.had represented it to him, 
while urging the political advisability of the 
measure. It is true that the English leader was 
conscious of another, deeper, and less excusable . 
motive, which exerted upon him a great and even 
wonderful influence, if the circumstances of his 
education and character are not kept in view. 

Sir John Fastolfe was descended from an illus- 
trious ancestry, but by a father whose ill renown 
it had been the labor of his own life to effiuce. 
Henry V ., whose licentious fiivorite and misleader 
this personage had been, rempved the son from 
the contagion of his sire's example ; and, as the , 
most effectual means, intended him to be reare4 
to the priesthood. He was educated in the mo- 
nastic household of Cardinal Beaufort, where Ills' 
mind acquired much of that superstition and me- 
lancholy hue which rendered turn in after life so 
strong a contrast to the brilliant buffoon whose 
name only he inherited. But an irresistible pro- 
pensity to seek for glory in more active puisuits, 
and tne stirring events of the times, made the 
young acolyte a soldier under the banner of his 
victorious patron. A congenial reserve and gravity 
of demeanor recommended him to the fiivor of 
the Kin^^'s brother, the Regent Bedford, which his 
distinguished exploits am^yvindicatea; and until 
the moment when he fiist beheld Jeanne d'Arc, 
ambition and the thirst for military ^ory and pie- 
eminence had seemed the only passions that held 
sway in the heart of Sir John jPastolfet It was 
thought by many that the beautiful heiress of 
Commercy herself vainly lavished upon him the 
allurements of her charms and cdquetiy. But 
now, with all the illusions the passions love to 
disguise themselves in, Fastolfe could certainly 
not persuade himself that his motives in yielding^ 
to the Bishop's angry prompting against the gin *' 
of Domremy were purely political.. 

Fastolfe rapidly reached the outskirts of the., 
village, and checked his speed to consider what 
route he should take to reach the Fairy Tree and 
Fountain. But when he had concludea to follow 
a path leading through a wood in the direction he 
sought, he was struck with a singular sentiment of 
superstitious alarm on finding that his horse re-, 
fused to advance. The most docile of chargers, 
that obeyed almost the impulse of its master's 
\f illj resolutely withstood for a time all the per- 
suasives of spur and threat. It snorted wildly, 
wheeled round and round, stood nearly upright on 
its haunches in resistance, and in the stniggle 
skin and mane were bathed in sweat and foam. 
But the stem will of its master was not to be 
baffled ,- and after a short but severe contest the 
steed again dashed fi>rward at a iruitic pace. 
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The path led, as Fastolfe expected, into the 
valley of the Meuse, and the murmur of water 
amoD^ llie rocks in front and the vast-spreading 
appantion of the Beech Tree^ revealed the place 
of his search. In the ohscunty of the night he 
could not perceive the maiden herself, and he 
pushed more cautiously forward until the hot 
hoofs of his steed splashed in the waters of the 
Fountain. Apprehending that he might* trample 
u^n her if he continued to advance without ascer- 
taining her exact position, he halted at this point, 
and peered anxiously round through the bars of 
his helmet. At this moment it chanced that the 
moon, which had Ions struggled amidst watery 
clouds, shone fully and broadly forth. A hollow 
amphitheater of black clouds seemed to form a 
canopy overhead, resembling the crater of a vol- 
cano. By this dark radiance the Dragon Knight 
suddenly discerned Jeanne d'Arc, standing besid? 
the rude cross erected by Friar Richard, and, to 
his surprise, pzing at him with very slight if any 
sentiment of fear, and certainly with none of 
reverence or welcome. 

"Didst thou expect me, witch, or some less 
mortal a visitant, tnat thou lookest so immovedly 
and sternly at me ?" he said, with a gentleness 
very unusual in his tones. " Or dost mou hope 
to suSnght me with an angry stare, as thou didst 
my lubbard deputy, thine unlicensed wooer, 
Wulfetan of Warbois ?" 

" Whoever thou art, in Grod's name, depart, or 
take some form less hateful in my sight than tnat 
of the ravager of Commercy !" remied Jeanne. 
** The fiend knows but little of my heart, if thou, 
art one of the tempters he has sent me.'' 

" A tempier I Nay, maiden, 'tis thou art the 
temjpter, and mayhap one that seducest to mortal 
ain, if, as they say, thou art of those unhappy 
ones who seex the •fellowship of the powers of' 
air !" said Fastolfe. " Or it may be that Heaven 
designs to prevent a greater crime by a less : such 
things have been, or learned schoolmen lie ! 
What, if this feeling that has possessed me from 
the first instant when I gazed on thy noble and 
daring beauty, be prompted to save thy soul from 
the snares of the Devourer? Either mdeed thou 
hast magic, in thee or I know not what talisman 
has drawn me hither to tell thee that — ^though I 
seek thee seemingly in wrath and anger — ^though 
never until now have my lips pronounced the 
word, methinks I love thee, and would win thee 
only to share with me the pomp and power and 
glory my sword has gathered round me like a 
miser's treasure which he ne'er enjoys." 

'^The blood of France is indeed red and 
smoking on thy sword," replied Jeanne calmly. 
" Foolish servant of Hell I not in the likeness of 
<me of the gory destroyers of my country, shouldst 
thou have offered me these hase carnal lures 
which in any I deride and spit upon ! Fiend, de- 
part ! Enowst thou not that I have vowed my- 
self as purely to chastity, in life and death, as the 
lilies to the Vircin Mother of God ?" 

" At thy youuiiul years, with all thy beauty— 
for beautiful thou art as the gleam of the sword !" 
returned the English knight. " But this wildness 
joys me well: it was thy daring and defying 
spirit that pleased me first ! Never has my soul 
found aught congenial or alluring in the faint, 
low-thoughted women who crossed my path with 
invitation. In what can thy bronzed fierceness 
compare with the courtly charms of Melusine de 
Commercy ? And yet rate is naught to me, and 



thou— yes, thou art, meseems, too miic}^— «]!! 
But strife was ever my delight, and even iwhen a 
boy I loved rather to battle with the rough wave 
than to glide on the smooth one I I am of fe-w 
words and those ill-spoken, yet I love thee as the 
lion loves his mate : wilt thou be mine ?" 

" Grood Friar Richard, thou didst warn me Off 
grievous temptations that might assail my fiiith 
and integrity, and there come but mockeries !" 
said Jeanne, turning her head disdainfully away. 

*^For whom dost thou mistake me, msadcoif 
By Heaven and all its saints, I am Sir John 
Fastolfe, Lieutenant of Chamipagne and Brie I'' 
exclaimed the knight vehemently. 

"" Be it even so, I do not the less, but the xnoiv, 
despise and loathe thee, and spam thine ofleia. 
But only the edge of a sword can speak my soul ]" 
replied Jeanne. 

^'The sword I Surely thou jestest, giii, or 
ravest madness !" said Sir John Fastolfe. ^ Dost 
thou speak of battling with one whom the flower 
of earthly knightho(K[ hold an honored brother, 
who has bent the mighty Bastard of Orleans in 
his saddle and dashed the surly Richemont to the 
ground with one and the same stroke? Or 
wouldst thou teach me a gentle violence to spare 
thy maiden scniples? But so would I have it: 
Bedford should not suspect his chosen Lieutenant 
of such boyish folly as loving a wench of thy 
degree. I come to lead thee a prisoner to my 
Castle of Commercy, as one spreading seditious 
platings against King Henry of France and Eng- 
land. Thy kinsfolk and the rude louts of this 
^ountry need know no more, but never had a 
wild hawk so rich a mew to tame in, such toW- 
en bells on her jesses, as I will have prepar^ far 
thee!" 

" Avaunt ! — ^if there be power in holy signs, I 
command thee in the name of Him who died on 
the cross, to depart I" was the reply of the un- 
shaken ordealist. 

^' Nay, then thou shalt see and feel that I am 
of human flesh and sinews !" returned the knight, 
pla3rfully. ^ We are alone, my fierce loveliness ! 
my soldiers guard the village, and all its gossip- 
ers are at a distance 1 I am a soldier, and have 
spent many a night ere now beneath a coatser 
coverlet than this moony sky. Wilt thou force 
me to seize on the rebel to my king, or mount 
the crupper of my steed g^uietly and depart with 
only such shows of resistance as beseem thy 
feigned ill estate ?" 

"I niust caU for aid, then, where it will notfidl 
me ; think not thou dost shake my heart by hut 
one quicker throb I" returned Jeanne. " I wain 
thee, if indeed thou art what thou seemest, depait 
at once in peace, or ^" 

" Thou wilt call the 6i>irits of the Tree to thine 
aid, the fiends whom brainless rustics assert to be 
thy company here ?" said the knight mockin^y. 

" No, but the angels of heaven, whose glonous > 
legions will descend to battle on my side, if need 
be !" returned the noble enthusiast. " Tne radi- 
ance of their arms will stream like lightning in 
thine eyes and blind their baleful glare ? Help I 
Mother ! if indeed I am thy chosen instrument'^ 

Fastolfe was making a movement to alight from 
his steed when these words struck his ear,- but 
suddenly so hideous and dissonant an uproar 
pealed around, that he paused in dismay. His 
own hair and the mane of his steed alike bristled 
up, when his distended eyes became as it were 
crowded wi^ horrible apparituHis that came 
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thioBgiiig in lei^om roand the Ikaunted tree. 
Tenor, no doubt, iofinitely multiplied their num- 
ber, but it seemed to the aghast and petrified 
beholder, as if myriads of fiendish forms filled 
every pomt of view. The rocks seemed to crawl 
with them, the plain to be darked with their hurry- 
ing, scudduig masses — ^the air to be peopled with 
shapeless specteis, — an effect perhaps j)roduced by 
the dismal phantasmata of the superstition of the 
age suddenly evoked in his memory, or by the 
^ire and smoke (d the torches which the figures 
waved over their heads. Amidst them came one 
adomed with all the attributes assi^ed by the 
Middle Ages to the Father of Evil hmiself,— the 
homed head, the flaming eyes,, the goat's legs and 
hoo&, the pitchfork, and serpent tail, coiled round 
the waist. And the weird woman of the tree did 
Indeed seem to appear in the shape of three fear- 
ful-looking hags mat glided, apparently iiom the 
earth beneath it. 

Fastolfe's blood curdled in his veins, and horse 
and rider stood fixed like a centaur of bronze 
beneath the rocks of the fountain. It is probable 
he expected nothing less than to be torn to pieces 
by the fiendish claws that brandished the torches. 
But some power seemed to compel them to halt 
in a broad circle round the shadow of the tree. 
Fastolfe scarcely knew whether the phantoms 
spoke in reality in a kind of metrical jargon, or 
that their uncovith, screeching utterances shaped 
ideas by magic pressure in h£ brain. But what 
he heard afterward recurred to him at intervals 
in some such jangle as the following : — 

ThS FlEIfD. 



Sisten, paase .'—pause all oar crew ! 

Scent ye not the noly dew T 

A mightier spell than ours if here, 



Maiden, listen but not fear ! 
Gather round the charmed ground ; 
Weave the i pell of powerfiii hell. 
And let the sisters of the Tree 
Offer all we bring to thee. 
To win thee from the foolish plight 
Thou mak'st to Heaven and wo to-night ! 

A Witch (offering a zone.) 
Lo. all the rich delights of love, 
With this golden girdle prove ! 
Break the oath thy madness swore, 
Which beauty never truly kept. 

And kings and knights shall kneel before 
The charms that else must fade unwept 

Into the wormy tomb ! 
Children, with wealm and honors blest. 
Shall draw their life-streams from thy breast,* 
And wreathe thee with their bloom ! 
Else unlamented shalt thou paM 
Like a shadow o'er a glass. 

The Fibitd. 
And yainly as the sun-smirched mow 
That melts and blackens in its ik>w. 

Sbcoitd Witch. 
My sister offers &lr, but I 
Have nobler gilts to please thine eye ; 
Take this scepter, and the earth 
Shall yield thee ail it owns of worth. 

The Fiend. 
And what ayails with toil and pain 
To win an unsubstantial gain ? 
Be ours, not theirs, and wealthier prayers 
Are thine without the toil and strain. 

Third Witch. 
NaT, that is mine, Black King, not thinT^ 
This gold-net purse hath this for curse, 
That sooner shalt thou drain the tea, 
Than its unbounded liberality ! 



Ths Fisto. 
Take the gifts, and leave thy saints ; 
What gained they but bitter plaints ; 
Look in the fountain ; see thy &te, 
Alone, abandoned, desolate I 

*' Fiend, thou liest I It is not so 1 Jeanne d' Arc, 
fly with me — ^leave this accursed Sabbath ! Deny 
their gifts—spit in the face of the fiend — ^fly witn 
me r' said Fastolfe, his words breaking from his 
breast like the suiTocating shriek of a drowning 
mariner. 

" Begone ! I fear and hate them less than.thee," 
replied Jeanne, with as serene a confidence as if 
she witnessed what she herself knew to be an il- 
lusion, which was not at all the case. But the 
sounds of his voice for the first time attracted the 
notice of the fiendish company to the uninvited 
spectator of their orgies. An universal uproer 
arose, and it seemed to Fastolfe as if inmieose 
serpents of flame flew hissing and darting around 
him from the torches of the &mon tempters. All 
that followed was a chaos of hideous sounds and 
sights, in which he afterward remembered that he 
ctdled aloud in agony to God and St. George for 
aid, and that a figure bearing the. attributes as- 
cribed to the warlike archangels of middle-age 
mythology — in glittering armor and vast wings— 
descended among the yelling groups, and seemed 
to flourish his long lance in ms behalf and protec- 
tion. The Dragon Knight remembered nothing 
more until he awoke as it were from a dream, 
and found himself entering the vUlage of Dom- 
remy, on a steed whose hoo& flashed fire witii 
every stroke of its mad velocity. In this manner 
he passed the church and its ferocious guardsmen, 
merely waving his arm, and shrieking " Follow! 
follow to Commercy I" and almost instantly dis- 
appeared. But his ghastly wild glare, the terror 
audible in his tones, and the fearful hints already 
furnished to the imagination of the soldiery, pro- 
duced an appalling effect. Without any observ- 
ance of discipline, or even awaiting their chief's 
command, tne Skinners of Franquet d' Arras 
abandoned their posts, set spurs to their horses, - 
and cleared the village of their presence, as if a 
whirlwind had suddenly risen and borne them 
away. 

^ He has seen the fiends at work ; they have 
torn m^ lamb to pieces," exclaimed Isabelle 
Romee, in heart-rending tones of despair, while 
Durand and her sons raised Jacob firom tne floor 
of the church, where he had fallen insensible. 

^^ It is far more likely the fierce knight has 
slain her, for I know she would resist capture to 
the death," said Durand, and with this idea, he 
endeavored to console the father as soon as he re- 
covered suflicient sense to understand Mm. 

" No, no ; the fiends have taken their prey ; but 
let us see if some poor bleeding shreds remain j" 
said Jacob d' Arc. " If none will go with me. I 
will go alone ; give me way, sirs, 1 will not be 
withheld." 

And breaking from the grasp in which his 
friends endeavored to detain him, Jacob d'Arc 
made his way out of the church. Luckily at this 
moment the clock in the "belfry tolled midnight, 
the hour when the ordeal was to be completed, 
and in which the villagers had promised to seek 
Jeanne at the Tree. Those who dared to remem- 
ber the pledge, took heart of grace, and followed 
in the steps of the distracted £either of the or- 
dealist. 
On approaching the haunted district, the gene- 
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nl alann was abated by tbe silence and tranquil- 
lity that seemed to reign over the whole scene. 
The moon was also shininff with great brilliancy, 
so that the terrors of darkness were no longer 
added to those of superstition. Jacob d'Arc was 
considerably in advance of the whole throng, and 
as he approached the fairy tree, shrieking rather 
than cadlin^ his daughter's nariie, her voice was 
heard replying in faint startled tone*, "Father, is 
it thou indeed ? — I am here !" 

" My child, my Jeanne I it is fidse, it is false ! 
the fiends have had no power over her !" ex* 
claimed Jacob, folding his recovered child in his 
arms with suffocating sobs. " 0, my child, return 
to thy father's house, do not break thy mother's 
heart — ^let us be happy once again, my child ! — I 
knew not how I loved thee until now." 

"Methought my temptings from the fiend 
were over, but this is the worst— or art thou in- 
deed mine ancient sire ?" said Jeanne, somewhat 
wildly. 

"I am, I am. But say thou hast triumphed 
over the fiends that persecuted thee, my Jeanne ; 
that thou wilt not leave thy Other's gray hairs to 
anguish and to shame ?" continued the old man, 
actually sinking on his knees before his child in 
the distraction of his love and fear. 

"Now do I know this is a new temptation of 
the fiend ; the worst, the hardest of all !" said 
Jeanne, turning from the piteous spectacle and 
staring v^dly and yet defymgly around. 

Numerous voices hastened to assure her of the 
reality of all she beheld, until at length, as if yield- 
ing to a conviction that came over her, tears 
jrushed to her eyes, and she replied with a deep 
stifled sigh, " I must do as God commands, but 
rest content, dear father, Jeanne d'Arc shall live 
to comfort thine age; at least, thy dying eyes 
shall bless nie." 

" But if thou yieldest to th]^ tempters, my curse 

?o with thee through all eternity!" exclaimed 
acob d' Arc, and his daughter shuddered as if a 
blast of lightning had passed her, but she answered 
with much outward calnmess, " I have baffled my 
tempters ; they fled from my scorn as the dry 
grass before a whirlwind." 

" They did indeed : what magic didst thou use 
to aflright the mighty English knight?" said 
Durand. 

" He was a real presence then ? methought he 
was shadowy like the rest !" said Jeanne. " He 
who rules all things, rules alike spirits and men ; 
but if this were the English knight, I have griev- 
ously offended him, and mayhap he saw more 
than the angelic fonn that rescued me. Father, 
he offered me something that he called^ if I re- 
member me well, love I I must leave this village 
with Durand, lest, indeed, this ravager come 
amonff ye !" 

"Methinks he will not return ^t any speed" 
replied Durand; "but how didst thou affngnt 
him so marvelously that his eyes stared like a 
boiled crab's?" 

"Ay, what hast thou seen, Jeanne? what has 
happened to thee ?" said Friar Richard, who sud- 
den]^ joined the group. " I have been praving 
for ibee in the rocks above, but there was Uttle 
occasion it seems, for all was dark and quiet as a 
cold oven below." 

" Not even to thee, father friar, not even to thee 
must I reveal what has passed,'' replied Jeanne, 
zeverently, but most finnly. "Let it sufilce that 
T have broken through every snare of the fiend, 



and that Iwitter dayfe arc eoming for France I 
Surely I am absolved since the tteode have had 
no power over me. And now let us return to 
Domremy, for of all things on earth I need only 
rest, and to-morrow I must depart with Durand." 

"Thou art indeed absolved! a perpetual glory 
and light shah thou prove alike to the church and 
to thy native land!" returned Friar Richard. 
" Reverence her, my childreiL as a saint of God, 
to whom shall be granted a glory never ere now 
granted to woman. Blessed is the fisither that 
begot thee, the mother that bore thee, the hour 
and the place in which thou wert bom ! Hence- 
forth this obscure and lowly village is even tbe 
Bethlehem of French libeity! Whatever has 
been commanded, obey, Jeanne, though thou 
wert bidden to walk into a furnace of fire. This 
silence itself proves how worthy thou art to be 
intrusted with the secrets of heaven, and the 
divine fragrance that breathes around, proyes 
indeed, that with its messengers thou hast held 
conference." 

There was in truth a marvelously sweet odor, 
such as the immortal amaranth on angelic brows 
might leave, diffused all around the spot on which 
Jeanne stood. These testimonials completed her 
triumph, and the villagers were now completely 
satisfied that the exorcism was successful. How 
or wherefore they knew not, but at the suggestion 
of Friar Richard, ^they escorted her back to Dom- 
remy with every possible mark of joy and honor. 

"" Supernatural courage, faith, and disinterested- 
ness, — ^with these mountains may be moved." 
said Richard, when they had departed. " My 
part Is done. Let her do hers, and France la 
saved, and I am the oracle of policies ! I must . 
now dismiss the brethren invisibly, lest aught 
should be suspected of this holy, quaint, and ne- 
cessary device." 

The friar took his way up the rocks to the her- 
mitage of St. Mary, and reached it as Jeanne's 
jo3rful escort reentered Domremy. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



COHMEBCT. 



" All knowledee-aeatch has long tince given me paiii, 

In the deptns of sensualitv 
Let us our raging passions still ! 
And with mysteiious magic skill 

Give to your wonders quick reality !" 

Faitst. Bircht Tranalation. 

While these events occurred in Domremy, a 
scene of a very different description was enacted 
in an apartment of the Castle of Commercy, 
occupied by the Bishop of Beauvais and hiis 
sumptuous -retinue. 

Maitre Pierre Cauchon, Doctor of Theology, 
Master of Arts, Licentiate in the Canon Law, 
Counselor of tlie King of England and France, 
Bishop and Count of Beauvais^ was in that ca- 
pacity one of the six ecclesiastical- peers of 
France. This great prelate, who played so 
conspicuous a part in the dismal dnuna of his 
times, was of noble birth, but being a younger 
son, was destined to the cnurch from the crame. 
Whether this was his natural vocation may be 
doubted, but the ardor and ambition of his char- 
acter naade him foremost even in pursuits of 
perhaps an uncongenial kind. He was renowned 
as one of the most learned theologians of the 
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age, the pride and oznameBt of the powerlut 
univenity which "reared him, and whose influ- 
ence laised him step by step, until it set him on 
a level with the princes of France. His own 
family had little power to aid in his elevation, 
and it was onlv by such distinguishing merits 
that he could nope to reach the sunmiits his 
daring aspirations foreclimbed. Cauchon had 
by no means yet reached the loftiest pinnacles 
he proposed to himself^ but he had gained a 
point where he deemed it no longer necessary 
to conceal the true features of his character. 

It might be that ambition was the master 
passion in his soul, and kept all others aloof, un- 
til it was in a great measure satiated -, but to the 
astonishment of shallow observers, the grave 
theologian and scholar changed, ' almost with 
his garb, into the magnificent and luxurious 
prince« and into another thing but little under- 
stood m those days, the laughing and mockii^ 
skeptic. An intellect naturally keen and satiri- 
cal, to which all things presented themselves in 
a ludicrous or contemptible light, and that could 
not fail to detect the fallacies of scholastic theol- 
ogy, produced this phenomenon; but it in no 
wise mfluenced the public conduct of the Bishop 
of Beauvais. The hau^tiest pontiff that ever 
fiat in the chair of St. Feter could not cherish 
more exalted notions of the prerogatives of his 
spiritual despotism than the Count-Bishop of 
Aauvais. 

Perhaps Cauchon inherited a love of pleasure 
fix)m ius birth in the joyous land of Champagne. 
It was said to be in consequence of ^he scandal 
of his clerical life that the primacy of the 
church of France was denied to his own in- 
trigues and the power of his fiiends. A more 
probable reason, m that age of general dissolute- 
ness, was the superior influence of the French 
party in the chapter of Rheims. The Univer- 
sity of Paris favored the English, and conse^ 
quentiy Cauchon had early been distinguished 
as their partisan. But he failed not to avenge 
himself, in the most signal manner, on the 
prince and faction, to whioi he imputed his dis- 
appointment. It was the Count-Bishop of Beau- 
vais who suggested and furnished the means for 
Sir John Fastolfe's expedition to Commercy. 
which had deprived Charles VII. of a powerful 
aid, inflicted a vital wound on his successful 
rival for tiie primacy, and cast a shadow of awe 
over a great tract of territory otherwise well in- 
clined to the cause of the French king. 

Hitherto the allied invaders had agreed very 
well, in spite of their strong dissimilarity of 
character. The churchman was gay, luxunous, 
skeptical j the layman grave, austere in morals 
and character, and superstitiously devoted to 
what he considered the practices of religion. 
Restiess and violent as he was by nature, the 
bishop had a profound disgust for the inconveni- 
ences of war, and contempt for its rude and un- 
lettered professors, while Fastolfe's whole ener- 
gies and nopes were absorbed in the attainment 
of military glory, or in the means of preserving 
it. But tne easmess of their conquest prevented 
all occasion of concussion to these opposite qua^ 
lities. Fastolfe devoted himself incessantiy to 
strengthening and extending his position with 
a view to much vaster enterprises, while the 
bishop rapidly surroonded himself with a conge- 
nial atmosphere, in the shape of a court mat 
might have rivaled any under sovereign degree 



in Europe. Hinatreb and all other profesMxi 
of the science of living joyously gathered aroimd 
him, and were made much more welcome than 
the wisest theologians. 

The blind reverence in which he had been 
bred for the church and its ministers, prevented 
Fastolfe, in spite of his senses, from losing re- 
spect for the character of his ecclesiastical ally, 
and the submission he rendered stifled even the 
sentiment of rivalry natural between the orders 
of men to which they belonged. But this was 
not the case in their relations to a third 'party, 
which were still more singularly involved. 

Among the advantageous results of the sur- 
prise of Commercy, not the least agreeable was 
to be reckoned the capture of the, Baroness 
Melusine, known by the titie of its heiress. The 
grief which this event must occasion to his tri- 
umphant rival^ her uncle, the Archbishop of 
Rheims, was m itself a great gratification to 
Cauchon. Her ransom was the chief available 
means for repayment of the large sums he had 
advanced on the expedition, and discharge of the 
recompense due to the mercenaries engaged 
under his standard. But circumstances suggei^ed 
a still more exquisite revenge and triumph to the 
count-bishop of Beauvais. The beauty, coquetry, 
and rash temperament of the heiress of Commercy 
stirred in him a strong inclination to. show to 
the primate of France tiiat he was not unwor- 
thy of. the ecclesiastical censures he had repeat- 
edly passed upon him. Moreover, the very 
obvious and passionate preference taken by the 
young beauty for her warlike captor, roused the 
dormant sentiment of rivalry in the priest. 

The Baroness of Commercy was richly en- 
dowed with charms of the kind most likely to 
attract and rivet the attention of so metaphysical 
a sensualist as the count-bishop of Bieauvais. 
Her wayward, capricious, lively disposition re- 
vealed the spoilea child of fortune, while the ve- 
hemence and suddenness of her passions perpetu- 
ally stimulated curiosity and interest. She was 
very beautiful, and in a novel style, being what 
may be called a dark blonde ; for ner skin was so 
brishtiy colored in the cheeks and lips, her eye^ 
and hair so brilliantly black, that the rest of ner 
complexion seemed fair, although it was in 
reahty tinted with the sultry hues of a ripe 
peach. But what chiefly stimulated the hopes 
and purposes of the count-bishop was the 
fact tjia^ while Melusine betrayed in a thou- 
sand ways a passion for her victorious captor, 
Fastolfe showed but very alight signs of returo- 
ingit. 

Whether it was the coldness of his character, 
or the austere principles of chividrous honor that 
governed him, or an absence of that indescribi^ 
ble sympathy which kindles passion, Fastolfe 
seemed pained rather than flattered by the pre- 
ference of his youthful prisoner. He shumied 
her society as much as civility permitted, while 
the bishop sought it on every occasion, and ex- 
hausted ingenuity and taste m artifices to give 
her {)leasure. Fastolfe was even desirous of 
restoring the captive to her friends, without 
ransom, considering that he had done her mis- 
chief enough in dispossessing her of her terri- 
tory. But his ally strenuously refused assent on 
the ground that his mercenaries calculated on the 
lad]ps ransom for their pay, and would mutiny if 
deprived of the expectation. • 
This coldness and repulse on one side, wan&ih 
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and the indignatioii of despised beauty on the 
other, encooraged Cauchon's designs. Passions 
were roused that needed food, and f&und none. 
A womanly instinct, this time vainly suggestive 
— and her nati#al coquetry, prompted Melusine 
to endeavor to kindle a feehng of emulation in 
Fastolfe,,by the prodigal gaiety of her intercourse 
with Cauchon. It only moved the distrust and 
perhaps disdain of his haughty and severe judg- 
ment, while it added stimulants to the motives 
of the sensual and revengei\il prelate. 

Matters were in this state when the singular 
lencoimter with Jeanne d' Arc furnished Cauchon 
with powerful levers of action. His sagacity 
easily detected the extraordinary effect produced 
by the boldness and energy of Jeanne's character 
on the kindred nature of the English knight. He 
artfidly intertwisted the novel sentiment roused 
in Fastolfe's heart with its more habitual pas- 
sions j and yet he had need to use all the influ- 
ence of his two-fold character of priest and poli- 
tician in persuading him to resolve on the arrest 
of the daring peasant girl. The danger of suffer- 
ing rebellious demeanor in one of a class which, 
however desjased, had proved itself capable of 
effecting great mischiefs when fairly roused, 
finally induced the Lieutenant of Champagne and 
Brie to consent to her seizure, and WiiJ^tan of 
Warbois was dispatched with hil6 archers on the 
enterprise — with what result has been previously 
detailed. 

It .may be imagined that the disappointment 
was severe to both the allies ; but tne singular 
reasons announced for the failure produced a re- 
markably opposite effect upon them. The knight 
was struck with superstitious dread and doubt, 
the prelate with scornful incredulity and anger. 
He declared that the jMroposed ordeal was merely 
the artifice of an impudent monk-errant to shield 
a criminal fix>m just punishment, perhaps even 
of an emissary of the Dauphin, willing to pro- 
mote his cause by false miracles and prophetic 
ravings. On the other hand, he could scarcely 
forbear from laughter when Wulfstan p'eniten- 
tially confessed me matrimonial project with 
which he had interlarded his commission, and 
thereby roused his lord's resentment to a most 
tmusual outburst. 

Cauchon was secretly pleased with the violence 
of the feeling betiayeid by his rival and ally on 
this occasion. Nor did he at all interfere to pre- 
vent the punishment inflicted by the knight on 
his vassal, whom he ordered into close confine- 
ment, and threatened to deprive of his military 
rank and '^ce of Verdurer. The honesty and 
attaehment of Wul&tan to his lord was vaguely 
disliked by the bishop, and he refused the abso- 
lution to ask which was the occasion of the Ver- 
durer's self-accusation. Wu&tan's own deep 
superstition had been sufficiently roused by his 
experiences in the attempt to select a wife to his 
bosom in Domremy. But that was not alL 
Every one of his comrades had gathered a dif- 
ferent and alarming account of her in the village, 
and all united together, made this refiisal by i&r 
the most ajfflicting part of the Verdurer's punish- 
ment. 

Still in all the accounts there was something 
that strongly attracted while it repelled the inter- 
est of the Dragon Knight. The prelate's authority 
■pverruled the terrors suggested by an ima^uation 
^ught with superstitions more vivid and impres- 
sive to the nortnem fancy t^^^w any the product 



of sonnier lands. Canchoa provailed with no 
great difficulty in making bis colleague believe 
that it was necessary to vindicate ms insulted 
authority in peison. It is true that the English 
soldiery sided with their captain, the Verdurer, 
and almost openly refused to venture again into 
the bewitched viUage of Domremy. But the 
reckless Skinners of Franquet d' Arras, who 
boasted of them that they feared neither God nor 
devil, volunteered on the service, with much scorn 
and laughter at their fearful allies. Accordingly 
Fastolfe departed on his unlucky enterprise witn 
them. 

As if to console himself for the loss of this good 
company, the count-bishop ordered a magnificent 
repast to be prepared after the departure, in cele- 
bration of the festival of the day. He invited the 
beautiful prisoner to this banquet, in a message 
fiill of gallantry and gayety, and in which no men- 
tion was made that Fastolfe would be absent 
A canon, called Perrinet Leclerc, whom he had 
raised to that dignity in his chapter, because he 
was denied holy orders by the pnmate of Rheims, 
was sent on the errand, and returned with a viva- 
cious acceptance of the invitation. 

The coimt-bishop was seated in a large and 
very handsome chamber of the suite he occupied 
in the castle of Commercy. It was hung with 
his own/ movable tapestry, and exhibited no 
sacerdotal prudery in the choice of subjects for 
the embroiderer's art, though all professedly 
scriptural. Adam and Eve in paradise, Josepn 
and the wife of Potiphar, Sarah and the Elders^ 
Esther and King Ahasuerus. were representea 
with great freedom in the four ^rgeous woo£s 
adorning the walls, while the massive framework 
supporting them were ancient wood carvings 
belonging to the see of Beauvais, representing 
every variety of fiend and serpent twisting and 
turning among figures of martyrs, skeletons, and 
innumerable emUazonments of tlie arms of the 
bishopric. 

Preparations were made for a banquet of re- 
markable splendor. The floor was strewn with 
odoriferous rushes, and an unusual luxury appear- 
ed in the shape of a rich Persian carpet that 
decked the center. The plate displayed in pro- 
fusion on the table and buffets revealed, in its 
peculiar ferm and design, some connection with 
ecclesiastical uses, especially the twelve massive 
silver candelabra, each representing an apostle. 
There was little to distinguish the festal prepara- 
tions in other respects from those of a great 
secular prince of high rank, if we except some 
shaven crowns appearing among the attendance 
of richly dressed pages and servitors, jesters in 
motley^ musicians and minstrels. Even those 
grave dignitaries had evidently decked their robes 
of office as gaily as the laws of clerical costume 
would permit. 

Ornate and elegant Cauchon usually was in his 
dress, but on this occasion he displayed the mag- 
nificence of his united offices to an unusual degree. 
A stole of the richest purple deeply embroidered 
with gold and emblazoned with the quarterings 
of his own arms and the keys of Beauvais, in the 
angles of a cross raised in precious stones, partly 
covered a robe of the most beautifully wrought 
silver lace. An ermine mantle, a fur appropriated 
to the highest dignities, descended to his feet, and 
his episcopal bonnet was ringed with the jeweled 
wreath of a peer of France. Musk and frankin- 
cense exhaled fix>m his rich robes whenever he 
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fltiired, and tbe signets of various high offices 
sparkled on his finger in the light of a cedar fire 
before which he was seated in deep meditation, 
until the canon returned with the heiress of Com- 
mercy's assent to share the feast 

A flush of hope and triumph overspread the 
wonted ssadlow nues of Cauchon's complexion, 
and even his sharp-cut^ large features, lit bv the 
expression of the brilliant eye, became almost 
handsome. 

" It is well, it is very well !^ he exclaimed, with 
animaticm. ^^ Let all retire but the canon Leclerc : 
I would speak with him alone." 

The Prelate waved his hand to his attendants, 
who instantly glided out of the chamber in a 
noiseless, churchmanlike manner. 

"We are alone, messire," said the canon, in a 
humble, cajoling, and yet ^miliar manner, that 
seemed to displease the haughty prelate. 

**I am alone, with thee, Leclerc I" he replied, 
in a tone that abashed his would-be intimate. 
"• I have some commands to give thee, not meant 
for every ear^— 4hat is all ! I think I liave dis- 
cerned in thee a willingness and some ability to 
do me service. None of my household sup with 
me to-night, and I would have thee specially sig- 
nify so mudi to them b^ word of mouth, and to 
ray feir guest, by placmg only two chaplets of 
flowers on the table." 

" It shall be done, nay lord ; but will she not 
instantly — ^will not the Lady Melusine — ^perceive 
that my lord, Sir John, is not to be present ?" 
replied the canon. 

^*So I would have it; she must learn that 
truth sooner or later, so the earlier the more time 
we shall have to soften the disappointment," 
said Cauchon, with a tart, inward smile. " But 
tell me, do t^se robes <ii estate become me. or 
think yeu I should rather don a secular garb ?" 

"Nay, my lord, since you have a daughter of 
Eve for your guest: 'tis said they still cherish 
an inclination after the forbidden, and it was 
the apple-rind tempted Eve, for the fruit it- 
self was bitter," returned the canon, Perrinet 
Leclerc. 

" Nay, canon, my lady baroness regards me as 
a dreaming pedant of me schools, a safe foil to 
practice her pretty arms withal, but, perchance, 
the sport is more dangerous than she deems !" 
said the count-bishop. 

" Fishing for eels and catching vipers, is dan- 
gerous sport, even in holy water," said the canon, 
humorously. 

" Thou hast jests, but there are clerks who 
would deem thee cheap of the flames for some of 
them !" replied Caucnon, wrinkling his brows. 
"But, again, dost thou not think she will be rare- 
ly disappointed when she finds the sulky islander 
not here ?" 

" And fear you not to encounter her so, my re- 
verend lord, for women's passions are insensate, 
and know no respect of persons ?" said Leclerc, 
with a cunning leer. 

The prelate smiled his &ce into sharp angles 
in the eflfort not to let it appear that he smiled at 
aQ. 

" Let her do her worst, we will confide in the 
saints, and fear not!" he said: "and we will 
soothe her vexation with what means we rea- 
sonably can. Leclerc, you shall be my cup- 
bearer, for the nonce, and fiU the cups with my 
choicest wines, taking care that the Lady of 
Commercy no sooner sips than thy r»pleni«iiDg 
3 



hand quietly tepain the lost. ISoirow iB of diy, 
unobservant mood." 

" I wili serve her as Ganymede served Miner- 
va, that day she lost the pnze of beauty, and got 
drunk to forget it," said the obsequious canon. 

"And we must have music," continued his 
patron. "Remember you any lay framed to 
please a lover's ear, or set a damsel's cheek 
aglow with pleasuraole blui^s^" 

" The minstreless, Hu61ine de Troye, the lady 
of La Trimouille that now is, devised many 
such," replied the worthy canon, hurriedly. 

" I have heard she is a subtle mistress of her 
instrument, but I play on one more difficult, since 
all its strings must hie at discord ere I can draw 
forth the sweet harmony for which my soul 
aches," said Cauchon with unusual warmth and 
poeticalness of expression. 

*' She could indite lays on all themes, my lord, 
sweeter than the syrens of the world's nursery 
tales sung them in the depths of the treacherous 
sea,^' replied the canon. " What is the purpose 
to be served, for the ardher shoots not well that 
knows not certainly his mark?" 

"Trouble not for that; my counsels ask in- 
struments, not designers," said the bishop, stern- 
ly. "I remember, metninks, at some time to 
have heard a lay wherein the merits of the mili- 
tary and clerical professions were ar^ed in op- 
position, and it was debated from which order it 
was wisest in dame or damsel to choose a lover; 
and the clerks had the palm accorded them." 

" Ay, and very fairly composed. 'Tis called 
the Lay of Hufiline and Eglantine : Eglantine is 
Dame Agnes Sorel, with whom they say the 
lady of La Trimouille held a merry controversy, 
thus versified,'^ replied the canon with a gloomy 
lauffh. 

"Let the minstrels, Raymond of Marseilles 
and Aymon of Tours, sing it to us at banquet," 
continued Cauchon. " And since he of Provence 
boasts the southern art of tacking rhymes toge- 
ther suddenly, bid him put me this thesis in verse 
in the whistling of a blackbird." 

" A thesis ^— - of theology ^— - in verse, my 
lord T" said the canon with much curiosity as he' 
took a scroll extended to him. " Why, out and 
alas, 'tis the comf^aint of some despised lady 
scorned by a knight, and in bitter railing terms." 

" It is an English ballad, the substance where- 
of I gathered from Fastolfe, at least so I will 
have it introduced as a rhymed jest, by Ray- 
mond," said the count-bishop. " It may put her 
better on her guard, for, as tnou seest, the knight 
praises his coy country wench to the skies, and 
marvelously dispraises the highborn dame that 
wooed him. Time will pass on light feet with 
these diversions, and look thou, tne instant Sir 
John returns and has fairly caged his prey, come 
thou with eyes brimful of mirth, and laughter in 
all thy tones, to announce how the saturnine 
knight doth love at last, and neither preat dame 
nor princess, but a strapping village girl that had 
the good sense to treat him wim the contempt 
he merits." 

" Now espy I a meaning in my task," said 
the canon joyfully. " My lord, I might be fairly 
trusted, for 1 am made out to serve your plea- 
sure — ^yet as you will. I doubt not the lady will 
learn how love, like wiiae, long kept, grows 
ripe and generous, and is preferred to the rough, 
fiery vintage youth mostly spoils its palate 
withal." 
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There was Bomcthing in this metaphor exceed- 
ingly offensive, at all event8,to the prelate^s taste. 

" Master Perrinet Leclerc," he said, ^" I have 
heard that* thou couldst never keep well with 
friend or patron for one whole moon; and I 
begin to believe those who told me so. But 
hark, she comes; it is her musical footfall! 
Look that thou merit pardon by dexterous obe- 
dience." 

Preceded by the bishop's seneschal, and es- 
corted as became a prisoner by two archers of 
his guard,, the beautiful heiress of Commercy 
entered, with a gay and bounding, step. The 
feverish malignant eye of the canon lit with a 
peculiar expression as he watched the manner 
of his patron's pastoral greetings, and perceived 
that he kissed the lady's rich, pouting, scarlet- 
velvet lips instead of her brow. Tliis ceremony 
was performed with a warmth and tenderness 
that could scarcely fail to excite the attention of 
the recipient- Accordingly he noticed a singular 
mixture of doubt, coquetry, disdain, and triumph 
in the glance with which she raised her modestly 
cast down eyelids as she rose from the kneeling 
attitude usual on receiving a prelatic benediction. 

The count-bishop seemed inclined to supply, 
as far as lay in his two^fold capacity, the atten- 
tion and service of a secular host. He himself 
handed the captive lady to a seat opposite his 
own, richly wrought, and,, in fact, the chair of 
state, or tmrone of his bishopric. It is probable 
that Cauchon remarked, witn but dubious satis- 
faction, the pains she had taken to adorn her 
charms, but his ^e dwelt upon her with an 
expression that nungled blushes with her smiles, 
and laughing denids of the enthusiastic compli- 
ments showered by her host as he bade her 
welcome. " And now, bright la^y," he conti- 
nued, " will it please yeu to wear one of these 
wreaths, as sovereign of all loveliness, and I 
will don the other instead of this iigly forked 
cap and its leaden weight of gold, which presses 
like a mountain of care on the brow.?' 

This turned the fair guest's attention in the 
direction desired by Cauchon. ** Methinks the 
chaplets should be of poppies, my lord," she re- 
ptlied, " if it be true that 'tis a forgetful flower, 
since you have provided none for my kind jailer, 
your glorious friend and ally." 

"He will not feast with us; he is busied 
abroad on his jwlicies," said the bishop, with as 
much indifference as he could assume, but 
watching her intently. *' You remember yonder 
bold, handsome country wench, that defended 
the stag that day when death seemed to threa- 
ten me in your c(»npany, and had thereby lost 
all terror, sweet Melusine? — ^Doubtless, Sir John 
hath learned some further matter against her 
since he breaks the plight he gave to vou of her 
pQidon, and has taken a swoop to ner village 
with intent to seize and bring her to Commercy. 
Or it pleaseth him, for I wot well his humor 
was ever so, to subdue that haughty and defying 
spirit to his will, as it doth a skillful rider to 
master a feteed of subtlety and fiery mettle." 

Cauchon had calculated in his own favor on 
the reaction of the lady's disappointed feelings, 
but so deep and cold a shadow came over the 
flush of her -beauty, that he feared the spell was 
too powerfully wrought A vivid and bright 
expression of indigns^on, however, almost m- 
stantly lighted up her countenance, and he re- 
siunea courage. 



" Then is Sir John an unkmghtly knight and 
a cruel, to grant a lady a boon, and keep it onhr 
within ken!" she Kiid, with pettish wrath. 
"But what matters? Since his absence is so 
caused, methinks we can keep our Lady's feast 
without him." 

The brilliant playfulness of the glance she 
cast at Cauchon, as if to reassure herself that 
her charms had not lost all power, was recipro- 
cated with a fervor of meaning that startled* 
evea the youthful French coquette. 

" Certes, and men's humors must needs vary 
to keep the world in motion," said Cauchon, 
gaily. " Uncover, and let us feast indeed while 
we may, for life is too short, and hurried on its 
way, not to grasp at every passing joy." 

" There is nothing firm and lasting, my lord, 
but the waves of the sea and the. love of wo- 
man," said the csuion, pleasantly smiling, and 
the servitors hastened to obey their lord's com- 
mand. 

The ministers of the count-bishop's luxuryr 
had surpassed themselves on this occasion, and 
only the ecclesiastical style of the ornamental 
pasties and jellies betrayed the education of Iha 
cook. 

" I have commanded my sergeant of the kitch>- 
en to exhaust his art to-day," continued' the 
prelate, who had by no means exhausted hift 
own. " For, alas, this may be the last banquet 
I shall share with, joyance, — ^the last illumined 
by the sun of your charms among us, gorg^eous. 
Melusine! Maitre Jacques CcEur, the fing'a 
aigentier, has arrived in Vaucouleurs \vith good 
ofers for^your ransom from my lord, your unde^ 
that may content our mutinous soldiery, and Sir 
John is willing to part with you on none, being, 
content, he says, with riving from you your 
noble patrimony of Commercy." 

" A generous, a kind, a most generous knight,^ 
said Melusine, biting her lips while tears started 
in her eyes in spite of sdl efforts to suppress them. 
" But pray ye at what price do your soldiery value 
me 1 I trust it. is at one to make me proud, for 
the argentier, they say, has discovered the art of 
making gold, and 'tis but to ask of him and have." 

"Nay, his magic coffers, too, are at a low 
ebb," said Cauchon. " I trust me well," he con- 
tinued in a voice of the most insinuating tender- 
ness, " he shall not have the means to buy thee,^ 
even at my soldiers' price ; at mine, not all the 
treasures of the earth should barter thy loveli- 
ness !" 

Melusine smiled coquettishly, and the contrast 
so artfully raised, suggested itself with the most 
painful vividness to her fiaincy . It produced the 
effect devised by the subtle metaphysician with 
whom she had to deal, and she turned the arms . 
of her beauty and coquetry upon him in a kind of 
self-defense. The gayety and wit of Cauchon 
never shone with greater brilliancy than in this. 
encounter.which was prolonged during the repast.. 
Meanwhile a band of skillfiu musicians, posted in. 
a neighboring gallery, continued a light and ten* 
der music, so soft as not to interrupt but rather, 
to seem an accomj^animent to the conversation. 
The canon ofiiciatin^as butler, kept dexterously 
and unobservedly filling the lady's goblet as often 
as, in compliance with the frequent challenges of 
her entertainer, she raised it to her Ups, 

The lay of Hueline and Eglantine followed in 
due course, the satirical moralof which appeared 
to be, that a wise dame should prefer a derk to a 
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kidgkt, in love. But the Iattgluzi£ eyes and deep- 
ening ciimson of Melnsine's cheeks confessed 
. that she interpreted the meaning of the selection, 
even if she could have mistaken the glowing lan- 
guage in Cauchon's gaze. '^ Most wisely was the 
judgment given ag|inst bone and brawn," he 
exclaim^ at the conclusion. "Only- men of 
fiool and wit know how to love ; and which of 
these heavy man-slayers have either ? Moreover, 
with us the boaster's tongue needs not be 'dreaded 
our order being jealous as women of its outwaiu 
seeming, and with as good cause, since the shadow 
is as essentially our substance ajs yours. But 
hark what even the demure and stately Pastolfe 
put into a rude ballad against the ladies of 
f'rance." 

This said ballad, the pretended translation of 
Kaymond of Marseilles, irora a rude original, was 
then sung, and formed a pithy conmientary on 
the text 

It was indeed well calculated to kindle the in- 
dignation of .so haughty and rash-tempered a 
beauty and woman as the Baroness Melusine ^f 
Commercy. A song of exultation and scorn, in 
which the knight of £ngland was made to express 
his scorn for the women of conquered Fiance, and 
describe the contempt and aversion he had vainly 
shown to one of her proudest and noblest daugh- 
ters, who continued to make him the object of 
her unwelcome pursuit and tenderness, wmle he 
had devoted himself to the less facile charms 
of a peasant girl. So worded was this malicious 
chanson, that Melusine could scarcely aJSect to 
conceal her consciousness that she herself was its 
despised heroine. She dared not raise her eyes 
to encounter the keen sarcastic scrutiny she felt 
fixed upon her, and meanwhile a multitude of 
passions worked like ravening fire in her bosom. 
Not a shade of the thoughts that crossed her face 
like the clouds of a tempest, escaped the subtle 
observations of Cauchon. Finally, she heard him 
tell the canon in a loud tone to bring him word 
when Sir John Fastolfe returned with his " rural 
love," and suddenly^ as if by ma^c, Melusine 
found herself alone with the count-bisnop. 

The next moment he was kneeling at her feet j 
her hand was seized and covered with caresses, 
and ere she. could disengage it, the unworthy 
prelate had poured forth so passionate an avowal 
of his love that he himself was astonished at the 
eloqoence lent by the first powerful feeling of the 
kind he had ever yielded to. The evil harmony 
his subtlety had projected was in fiill movement. 
Love, revenge, despair, jealousy, were all at work 
in the noble damsel's bosom. And, truth to con- 
fess, she was lending but too ^edy an ear to 
those enrapturing sounds of praise and passion — 
she was yielding but too obviously to the auda- 
cious fervor with which Cauchon kissed the 
flooding tears from her cheek, — ^when the door 
burst open as if with the stroke of a thunderbolt, 
and Sir John Fastolfe rushed in. He was closel/ 
followed by the affrighted canon and cdl the 
bishop's attendants from the ante-chamber, ig- 
norant of his purpose, but guiltily conscious of 
their own, expecting some fearful catastrophe, 
and each loudly excusing himself from any share 
in having occasioned it. 

It is certain that Fastolfe noticed the confusion 
and terror of the prelate and his fair guest, for, 
great as were his own, he went back in amaze- 
ment when he had advanced a step into the 
chamoer; and Melusine awaking as if from^ 



soBoe dream of madness, stand at him in an 
agony of shame and despair. Cauchon almost 
immediately recovered his self-possession, though 
altogether uncertain of the cause of this strange 
apparition. The ghastly wildness and paleness 
of Fastolfe's visage struck him instantly, and 
almost suggested me terrible idea that he mieht 
secretly love his youthful captive, and had de- 
tected his own projects of seduction. He essayed 
some kind of apology, spoke of a sudden famt- 
ness that had assailed the lady, looking anxiously 
around all the time, to discern if any b^^p was 
at hand. ^ 

The first words of Fastolfe put this apprehen- 
sion^ at least, to rest. He took no farther notice 
of visible circumstances, beyond snatching up a 
goblet of wine, and eagerly swallowing it. ** Your 
pardon, my lord of Beauvais," he said, still 
wildly: "1 sought* your presence because I 
deemed I must needs be in mortal sin, since I 
have seen the fiend himself with mine eyes !" 

This utter indifference, as it appeared to Me- 
lusine, restored all her indignation SLod scorn. 
" Disloyal knight, yea, for you have broken a 
solenm promise ! Where is the prisoner whose " 
pardon you gave me, and now withhold?" she 
exclaimed, with tears of raae, 

" How know I ? Perchance in the murky 
caverns of hell with the fiends she consorts with," 
replied Fastolf with a delirious laugh, and tear- 
ing open his gorget as if it choked Um, he sank 
breathlessly into a chair. 

It is unnecessary, nor would it be easy to fW- 
low him through the broken and scarcely intelli- 
gible explanation he gave of the extraordinary 
agitation which continued at intervals to shake | 
him like an ague. But finally the circumstances 
of his adventure in the fairy land of Domremy 
were made sufficiently clear to fill with terror all 
who listened, save the incredulous theolc^an of 
Beauvais. At first he thought that FastoBe had 
gone mad, or had dreamed the illusions that 
haunted his memory. But the arrival of Fran- 
quet d' Arras with his troops in terrified and 
scattered groups confirmed so much of the story 
that he began to conclude some singular impos- 
ture had been practiced on the superstitious 
Englishman. Cauchon had too thorough a dis- 
belief in everything spiritual to be credulous in 
this instance. 

He concealed his opinions, of course, as little 
likely to be received oy Fastolfe j and his natu- 
ral astucity suggested that it would give the 
most probable means of undeceiving himtofei^ 
sharing his convictions. Perhaps he was not ill 

E leased at the involuntary conmmation brought 
y Fastolfe himself to the imputations he had 
cast on him, and he declarea that as Jeanne 
d' Arc's offenses were now become those of 
which only ecclesiastics had cognizance, he 
would himself undertake her arrest and punish- 
ment. It is probable that Cauchon would have 
proceeded to act at once on this resolution, had 
not his whole disposable force been so panic- 
stricken or exhausted with their flight, that it 
was useless to demand their attendance. Con- 
sequently he entreated Sir John to calm Ids 
fevered spirits with rest, and promised on the 
following day to let him see how. powerless 
were the spirits o^ hell before the might of iba - 
church. ^ 

The course of this explanation and the dread- 
ful accusation which Fastolfe continued to urge 
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with a species of delirium against Jeanne <f Arc, 
gave the Baroness of Commercy — who was now 
sufficiently aware of the prelate's designs on 
herself— some hope that Cauchon had altogether 
deceived her, and that the English knight's mo- 
tives in ejecting the seizure of her supposed 
rival were in reaEty purely political. This con- 
viction increased her anguish when she thought 
of the guilty aftpearances into which she had 
been entrapped in his sight. But she had no 
pretejjge to offer excuse or apology to one who 
demaped none, who seemed not even to desire 
any,^md she was compelled to remain silent, 
devoured by grief and indignation. 

The crafty prelate clearly discerned that his 
true policy--aimo8t the only one that remained 
to him — was to preserve a silence so likely to 
foment mutual suspicion iy;id estrangement, and 
which was the sole covering to his own in- 
trigues. He therefore skillfully prolonged the 
discussion on Fastolfe's adventure, m itself suffi- 
•ciently marvelous to excite the utmost attention 
and wonder, and had the satisfaction to find his 
efforts finally crowned with success. Day broke 
while they were in discourse on this strange 
matter, wnich the superstition of the age ren- 
dered credible to aJl but the skeptical theologian 
himself, and Melusine affected to observe it with 
astonishment, making an effort at the same time 
to ascertain what opinion Fastolfe had formed oh 
the equivocal appearances presented to his no- 
tice. ^ Noble knight, you must need rest. I 
pray you escort me back to my prison-chambers, 
since I must consider those so which but a few 
weeks ago were the lodgings of my state," she' 
said, tremulously extending her hand. "I shall 
need the countenance of some such presence to 
my waiting-women, lest they suspect aught 
wrong in this — ^my late tarriance even with my 
lord the bishop. But I do beseech you. gentle 
knight, let no scandal be thought of it," she add- 
ed with affected playfulness but real anpiish, 
** for the good prelate informed me of your mten- 
tion to capture the Domremy woman again, and 
I hoped to intercede for her with as good success 
as formerly. I know not wherefore, she won 
me strongly to her part ! But since you have 
clearly proved her a fiend- worshiper and a sor- 
ceress, I beseech you, if you have any value for 
your poor prisoner, keep me hencerorth imder 
your ovirn lock aiul ward, wherewith I shall be 
better pleased than with entire liberty. Let me 
be your prisoner only, my lord Sir John, until 
you yield me to my ransomers, for I desire never 
again to trouble my lord the bishop with my 
company I" 

^^You are the bishop's prisoner, lady, much 
more than mine," rephed Fastolfe, with a stem 
frigidity which convinced the lady that her £?ars 
were well-founded. " Nor, methinks, can I leave 
you in better or more agreeable society than his ; 
wherefore I take your hint, and for mine own 
part will go and pray, for I am surely made the 
thrall of some mighty spell !" 

The Dragon Knight withdrew as he spoke, 
with a haste that left no possibility of further 
explanation, and marked a degree of indignation 
that on any other occasion would have been 
pleasing to Melusine. But now it was with 
emotions of unutterable shiEme and anger that 
' she found herself once more alone with the 
count-bishop and his fiivorite attendant, the c^on 
Perriuet. 



. '^ I see well what ye have contriyed and done, 
villainous priests !" she said, turning upon them a 
vehement outburst of passion that alarmed both. 
'^I am disgraced and shamed; but I will soon 
convince my Ion), Sir John, how canselesdy. I 
reliim to pay chambers, whieh. if either of ye ever 
again dare to enter or approacn, either I will dash 
myself from the windows, or Fastolfe shall take 
me into his protection firom your treacherouB 
hands !" 

And she flung out of the festal apartment, 
without listening for an instant to the apcdogies 
and soothing entreaties of the prelate and hk 
attendant. 

'^ Canon," said the count-bishop, after a brief 
pause, ^^ since she will not admit visitors to her 
presence, we must avail ourselves of our good 
brother's permission, and her own desire, to keep 
her carefully secluded in her apartments, until we 
can produce such irrefragable proo& of his prefer- 
ence for another — a wretched peasant ^irl, too— 
as shall be convincing even to her vanity. We 
will bring this sorceress here to-morrow, and 
leave it to her rough beauty and the daylight to 
chase this foolish Sie^m out of Fastolfe^s head ; 
for such it is, or some crafty impostinre of one of 
those mendicant rogues who go about making 
false miracles, to lob country folk of their peter- 
pence I" 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE DEPARTURE. 



't Ha tm mi tulidh !'>— We return no more. 

Gaelic Soko or Exilk. 

Luckily for Jeanne d'Arc, or at least for 
France, at the very instant when her enemies 
were making preparations for her .seizure, at 
Commercy, she was leaving the village where 
they expected to secure her, secretly intending to 
proceed to Yaucouleurs. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the people of 
Domremy that Jeanne should no longer remain 
among them, as she was evidently an object of 
suspicion ana persecution with' their dangerous 
neighbors. Her father was more desirous than 
ever that she should remove to a distance from 
the excitement and peril of further concussion 
with the Fnglish and Borgundians, at Commercy ; 
and he proposed to Durand Laxart with suca 
earnestness, that Jeanne should return with him 
immediately to Neuchateau, that that worthy 
uncle could not refuse, more especially as Jeanne 
herself — who he possibly hoped would decline 
accompanying ium home again to the control of 
his scolding wife — eagerly acquiesced in tho 
arrangement. 

It was determined that they should depart at 
daybreak, to get out of the reach of any further 
molestation, which was else not unlikely to be 
essayed. The better to secure this object, it waa 
agreed, in a private consult of the D^ Arc family, 
that Jeanne and her uncle should go off with aa 
little eclat as might be, and without revealing 
whither they intended to proceed. The smaU 
bundle of necessaries she had brought with her 
resumed its place on Durand's gisarme ; his pro- ^ 
vision- wallets were again filled by the cares of 
Isabel Roihee j and after a very Iwief period of 
repoee, and a sabBtantial breal^ast, to which great 
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jofitice waa done at least by one of tha travelexs, 
&e parting moment arrived. 

It had Men resolved that, to elude observation 
88 much as possible, none of the family should ac- 
company Jeanne and her uncle beyona the thresh- 
old of the house of Jacob d'Arc ; and accordingly 
it was there that the destined deliverer of France 
bade an eternal adieu to the occupations and 
society of her childhood. 

It was a bright clear morning, and the whole 
rural landscape visible from this point smiled all 
over with fresh sparkling dews, like the tearful 
clee of a newly awakened child. Durand, who 
had a quiet conviction that his niece was not in 
her ri^t mind, found some confirmation of this 
theory in the strange brooding gaze which she 
fixed cm the conmionest household objects around 
her, and on the scene before her, of which he 
thou^t sh« must have long before noted every 
particular. 

In compliance with her mother's entreaties, 
Jeanne partook of the breeui and new milk set be- 
fore her ; and the poor old woman remarked with 
a bitter pang at heart, that as she ate, and strove 
to sp^k ch&erfully of returning, tears flowed in- 
cessantly firpm her eyes, and mingled both with 
her fooa and beverage. 

Jacob d'Aic meanwhile hurried the prepara- 
tions with his wonted sternness and impatience ; 
though he felt a secret unwillingness, and strove 
to act as if nothing unusual or of special import- 
ance was at hand. He refused his sons permis- 
sion to escort Jeanne to a distance from the village, 
saying that it was a fine tlay for the plow, and 
that tbey must not lose it And he even pre- 
served his natural austerity so far that when his 
daughter, in a £edtering voice, entreated his bles- 
sing on her journey, he replied, " A blessing or a 
corse, as thou obeyest me or not, be upon thy 
head !" And she bowed as if some weignt pres- 
sed it down on her bosom. But, a moment after, 
she rose with somethiog of majesty and grandeur 
in her look, that surpr^ed all who beheld lier, 
like a laJl tree from the bend of a strong wind. 
And then, after an affectionate embrace of her 
sister, and a more lingering and weeping mo- 
ment in her mother's arms, she followed Durand 
forth. 

In passing down the village, it was afterward 
lemembeied, she looked back repeatedly^ as if loth 
to go. Durand remarked how attentively she 
surveyed the objects around her, familiar as all 
Were to her. The M curate was at his garden- 
gate, and she saluted him with reverence, and her 
kinsman was much vexed tohear her say, as if 
her visions still haunted her. " Were you not a 
Burgundian, father, I would ask your blessing, but 
when you hear more you would think I had stol-* 
en it" 

"Go, in God's name, nevertheless," replied 
Dom Jofind, peevishly, ^ for we are well quit of 
you at any pnce." 

A little fiaxther on they encountered two old 
Women, Jeanne's gocbnothers, who were going to 
Jacob's house to learn the news. " You will get 
itt the name of witches for being your mother's 
gossips, Jeanne," said one, " and 'tis an ill turn for 
» good turn." 

"" Nay, you shall win a better name or shall 
won be cleared of that reproach, my mothers." 
•aid Jeanne, with a placid but very melancholy 
>onle, and they passed on until they reached the 
*<ieam&omtmFottotaia of the Fairies. A num- 



ber of young girls were abroad with their pitchers 
to procure water for household purposes, and Je- 
anne seemed purposely to avoid approaching 
them. " Why am 1 not like these tranquil ones ? 
— ^why am I marked and singled out ?" sne mused 
aloud. " Since love may not be mine, what wiH 
avail glory and triumph ? Luminous presences I 
what mean ye by your promised of an eternal 
fame, undying as the memory of men ? Is life so 
sweet that we should endeavor to prolong its savor 
on the lipe of time ? Uncle," she added, after a 
pause, " 'tis but turning a little from our way ; I 
would take one last |;limp6e of the Faiiy Tree ani 
Fountain, — ^for last it may well be !" 
. Durand was affected he scarcely knew why, at 
these words, and he had besides a curiositjiVo see 
the place of the last night's ordeal, and if any signs 
marked that aught extraordinary had taken plsu^e. 
He made no remonstrance, and they quitted the 
village through the Bois Chesnu, malung the best 
of their way to the Fairy Tree, 

All, however, that Durand discerned of novelty 
in this scene was the exceeding freshness and 
glistering beauty of the foliage of the tree and 
grass beneath it, and the diamond clearness and 
brilliancy of the fountain waters. Jeanne seated 
l|erself with the air of a traveler who rests on 
some long journey, cunong the rocks bordering 
the natural basin of the fountain, and looked 
around her with a sad and earnest gaze, as if 
endeavoring to fix the objects she beheld in her 
memory. 

" These small blue thousand-flowers will conoh 
fort me when I need gentle thoughts, even as they 
grow in everjr cleft of these hard pebbles," she 
murmured, rising and looking into the fountain, - 
" These waters were once my mirror ; but hence- 
forth I miist array me by my shadow in brazen 
shields ! — an ill exchange." While she spoke a 
sudden expression of terror came over her coun- < 
tenance, which was very vividly repeated in that 
of Durand. 

'< What ails thee, child ? What dost thou see 
but these insignificant little flower-spangles, which 
I marvel how ever thou didst chance to notice f '* 
said her kinsman. 

^' Look into the fountain, Durand I Tell me 
what seest thou ?" returned Jeanne eagerly. 

*' Water I — and what, in the name of all the 
saints, should I see there? — ^wine?" said Du- 
rand, 

^ Is that all « Is it but the golden hue of the 
light? — ^butthat is silvery ever here — and me- 
thought I saw mine inooge in the fountain sur- 
rounded by lapping surges of fire I" exclaimed 
Jeanne. ^"^ Let us on : either I am brain-sick, or 
the Evil Women send yet one more affrightment 
to turn me from my path !" 

After this intimation, certainly no want of dili- 
gence was to be observed in the motions of mine 
host of the Lily, and he could scarcely be induced 
to pause when his kinswoman gained a spot 
whence she kn^w the last view of Domremy 
was to be caught, and halted for the purpose. Tl^ 
village, the wood, the fairy Tree, the hermitage 
of St Mary, the plain of Commercy, the wind- 
ing river, all were visible from the spot on which 
she turned, and she took a long, sorrowful survey of 
the whole scene. The silent pastures and the 
solitudes she had loved lay stretched beneath her 
pze ; but suddenly the whole landscape vanished 
in a mist of tears, — and never again did she be- 
hold it save when some compassionate dream le- 
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stored her for a few instants to the peace the 
stoimy glories of her career denied. 

When once they were outof sight of Domremy, 
Durand remarked that his kinswoman's footstep 
quickened. She reversed Antaeus, and seemed to 
sain strength the forther she left her native soil 
behind. But no very long revery on this circum- 
stance was accorded to Purand. They reached a 
point where two roads or tracks branched off in 
different directions, one leading to Vaucouleurs, 
the other to Neuchateau. To the extreme sur- 
prise and no less consternation of Durand, Jeanne 
turned with rapid and unhesitating steps into the 
former. 

" Hpw now, my little madcap ! that is not the 
wayr ' he exclaimed, inwardly cursing his folly 
in having undertaken the guidaiice of a personap^e 
whose head deserved the epithet bestowed on its 
covering. 

" This is the way which the captain of the 
angelic host, St. Michael himself, bade me take !" 
she replied, turning to Durand with a look so 
sublimely enthusiastic and lofty that he scarcely 
imagined he beheld the same liing. " Fear not, 
uncle ; De Baudricourt will receive us How, for 
so the archangel promised me. Or wilt thou de- 
sert me now that Heaven itself takes open part 
with me, and sends me to the rescue of our rav- 
aged country ?" 

" What 1 — ^yousaw an an^el — an archangel, last 
night at the ordeal?" exclaimed Durand, with an 
involuntary* credulity, for which he could not ac-. 
count. 

" Tea, yea — and who warned me that my flight 
woidd be interrupted if I took any other way 
than this to Vaucouleurs," returned Jeanne, im- 
patiently. 

" Tliat is like enough, especially as that with- 
ered old par, Dom Joffrid, was hanging over his 
gate," said Durand. " But how can I believe, or 
pretend to believe, in such stuff, my poor niece ? 
They will think that my wits are no better than 
thine own." 

" Let men think as they will : He who sends 
me thinhs forever, and ever the same, and men's 
opinions change as the sands of the sea," returned 
Jeanne, with a magnificent andj as it were, kin- 
dred glance upward to the skies. But if thou 
needest other assurance, Durand- and- findest it 
not in the changed speech of Rooext De Baudri- 
court, I will peacefully return with thee to thy 
home again." 

" Go on ! — ^if thy father and thy brothers roast 
me at a slow fire like a chestnut, I cannot dis- 
obey thy will, for in truth I do believe thou art 
inspired by God I" returned Durand, completely 
snbjugateci by the power of her look, and yield- 
ing the first to that magic of mind which was 
soon to kindle a nation with inextinguishable 
fire. 

. About noonday, Jeanne d'Arc apd her guide 
arrived in Vaucouleurs, without further adven- 
ture on the way j. and at her desire proceeded at 
once to the town-house. Circumstances were 
indeed greatly altered to her advantege since they 
had left the town a few days previously, expell- 
ed with scorn and contumely. 

Two personages of considerable importance 
bad been engaged in conversation about her 
nearly the whole morning, in a chamber of the 
Keep of Vaucouleurs, and were anxiously ex- 
pecting her arrival. They were in an armory 
Iivng all round with the warlike accoutennents 



of the burgesses, who were not always cotiALtio 
ed the proper guardians of their own military 
gear. One was Sir Robert de Bauthricourt, an 
aged knight, of commanding stature, but much 
bent by years. The other was a man of middle 
bight, of a spared muscidar person, with a keen, 
dark countenance, of an oriental or perhaps He- 
brew cast and complexion, singularly attired in a 
species of Persian caftan of richly-embroidered 
silk, with folds of fine linen round his head, re- 
sembling the eastern turban in its fashion. This 
latter personage was Maitre Jacques Coeur, the 
first French fancier who became renowned in 
that most necessary branch of administratioB, 
and who is known m histoiy by the title of Ar- 
gentler to Charles VII. 

Jacques Coeur was originally a merchant, 
whose riches and unboumhd credit among the 
great deposits t)f wealth in that age--^the Jews- 
Had raised him to the post he held in spite of the 
jealousy and envy of the proud nobilitjr of France, 
and with little advantage to himself*^ in the ma- 
nagement of a ruined exchequer. StUl he ad- 
hered with unshaken fidelity to the cause of 
Charles VII., and to this great merehait the 
King of France is said, during a considerable por- 
tion of his earlier reign, to have been indebted 
for the very means of existence. But even the 
fortunes of Jacques Cceur, in the popular beUef 
so unbounded that it was currently reported he 
had. inherited the philosopher's stone firom his 
friend and patron, mcholas Flamel, were now 
nearly exhausted, and preserved but a hollow 
show. But he was in Vaucouleurs at the earnest 
desire of the Archbishop of Rheims, to lend the 
aid of his credit and security in negotiating the 
ransom of the' Lady of Commerey, and in endea- 
vors to bring her captors to some reasonable 
terms. So far in vain. 

On this occasion, however, the conversation 
was chiefly on the subject of the extraordinary 
tidings concerning Jeanne d' Arc^ which had been 
brought to Sir Robert de Baudncourt, by the ce- 
lebrated cordelier. Friar Richard. This man, 
whose craftiness and zeal in the cause of Charles 
VIJ. were well known, and whose secret con- 
nection with the Archbishop of Rheims was 
more than suspected, appeared in Vaucouleurs^ 
early on the morning of Jeanne's arrival, and an- 
nounced it in such terms as the precursor of the 
most extraordinary events, that even the argen- 
tier was induced to lend some degree of expecta- 
tion. Richard declared himself convinced and 
certain that the yoimg girl of Domremy was in 
reality chosen and sent by heaven to the deliver- 
ance of France. He exhorted Sir Robert to re- 
ceive her as such, and forward her in all honor 
and safety to the court of Charies VII., threat- 
ening him, in case of refusal^ with the wrath of 
heaven, of our Lady, the kmg, the archbishop, 
and his own. What he had already seen of 
Jeanne d'Arc and the information he had subse- 
quently gathered concerning her, already dis- 
posed De Baudricourt to lend attention to this 
authoritative heralding. At all events he had 
yielded so far to the monk's im|)ortunities that 
he had solemnly promised to receive and protect 
the girl of Domremy until he could receive or- 
ders from the court as to her ultimate disposal. 
The argentier had materially aided him in form- 
ing this resolution. Like all great statesmen, he 
was a man of imagination and daring, and the 
French catise was now reduced to such despeia- 
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lion that to dutcfh at any straw of hope had be- 
come wise and sober policy. 

The reception of Jeanne d'Arc in Vaucouleurs 
was accordingly in almost every respect the re- 
verse of that which had awaited her on the for- 
mer occasion. But when she came to explain 
her views— to declare her mission and the man- 
ner of its delivery to her — ^the argentier^ himself 
a man of genius, comprehended that m truth 
tliere was a mighty possibility looming upon the 
edse hopeless horizon of France. Every word 
which she spoke— every utterance of the sublime 
and courageous dreams that had so long haunted 
an imagination of extraordinary splendor, now 
lit to its brightest blaze by enthusiasm and hope, 
and clothed m a natural languao^e^f poesy which 
truly seemed like inspiration, increased the sur- 
prise and^ gratiiLation of Jacques Cceur. And 
even the formal and commonplace Be • Baudri- 
court yielded, when he found he had authority 
for it, to the irresistible spell of her eloquence 
and self-bdlief . 

It was finally determined that Jeanne should 
be sent to Chinon, where the French court was 
then assembled, under the escort and protection 
of a knight, an esquire, and four men-at-anns, 
who eagerly volunteered to the service. Mean- 
while she was placed under care of a respectable 
burgess of Vaucouleurs and his. wife ; and Du- 
rand, at the request of Jeanne d'Ajtc, aiid in an 
ecstasy of joy at so unex^cted a success, retraced 
his way to Domremy with the news. 

Durand felt it was very likely he should have to 
encounter some reproaches on the part of Jeanne's 
father, but he had the obstinacy of her resolu- 
tion and its success to allege in his own favor. 
Strengthened like his betters by example, he be- 
gan now to imagine that hismece was in reality 
destined to cut a great figure in the world ; but 
he was not at all prepared for the proofs of her 
Importance which assailed him when he arrived 
in bomremy, and suddenly found himself in the 
dutches of a band of the Skinners of Franquet 
d' Arras I 

Jeanne and her unde had indeed not left the 
road to Neuchateau a single hc|ir ere pursuers 
were upon it, who rode to the very gates of that 
town, and missed them merely by the circum- 
stance that they had turned on the contrary way 
to Vaucoideurs. The bishop of Beauvais had 
arrived in. I)omremy attended by a powerful 
escort of Kis mercenaries, and in all the wrath 
which private disappointment could add to the 
sense of offended dignity and pride. 

Not Hildebrand himself in his most exalted 
moments had notions more despotic of the re- 
spect due to his spiritual supremacy than the 
steptical theologian of Beauvais ; and his wrath 
fairfy boiled over when he found that its princi- 
pal object had escaped. The concurring opinion 
of the affrighted villagers, and* the information 
of the Burgundian curate, however, supported the 
idea that Jeanne was on her way to Weuchateau. 
The swiftest riders were put on her traces, and 
luckily in that direction only. Meanwhile the 
prelate took up his head-quarters in the house 
of Jacob d'Arc. and overwhelmed his. host and 
his whole family with menaces and reproaches 
as a, recompense for the trouble he^ve as a guest. 

When at length it was ascertained with cer- 
tainty that Jeanne's route was mistaken, Cauchon 
yiel({ed to the violence of his indignation in a 
merciless manner. - He consigned the whole vil- 



lage over to the nivaging leiearches of his ma- 
rauders, ordered Jacob a' Arc and his femily to be 
confined in one of their own cow-houses, and ' 
even allowed a cruel torture to be inflicted on 
the person of the old man. Under pretense of 
obtaining from him a true statement of the di- 
rection taken by Jeanne in her flight, but in re- 
ality in hope of extorting a good ransom from 
the wealthy herdsman, Franquet d' Arras had his 
feet plunged into a pan of sand, which he caused 
to be gradually heated from below: He won no 
information on either point, it is true, from the 
stubborn and avaricious &ther of Jeanne d' Arc : 
but the old man's feet were severely bUsterea 
and burned, and but for the opportune seizure of 
Durand Laxart, he migjht have had them cruelly 
baked to the bone. 

Unde Durand was not a man to make a nQArtjn 
of himself; and as he had the excuse -of consider- 
ing Jeanne in a place Of stren^h and safety, he 
made no hesitation in confessing to the bisnop 
that he had escorted her to Vaucouleurs. These 
tidings entirely changed the face of afi^rs. A 
new series of expedients, and a master-stroke of 
artifice, almost instantly suggested themselves to 
Cauchon's subtle faculty of combination. He 
ordered Franquet d' Arras to collect his -forces and 
return to Commercy, after having also satisfied 
himself; by a diligent search, that the presump- 
tuous friar, who had dared to contravene ms 
decrees, had likewise vanished from the scene. 
This retreat was accomplished with a loss to the 
inhabitants of Domremy of everything movable, 
oreven tangible, in their dwellings, lasers, sties, 
sheep-cotes, bams, and hen-roosts, — and with 
very considerable personal damage to all who 
venture'd remonstmnGe. Among the latter jwas 
certainly not Durand Laxart-; but yet he was so 
soundly bastinadoed, by order of Franquet d' Arras, 
as the uncle of a seditious witch and Dauphinist, 
that it was several weeks before he was able to 
return to his wife and customary avocations- in 
Neuchateau. 

The storm soon threatened in loftier quartersL 
for on the following morning an English herald 
arrived in Vaucouleurs. to demand of fis governor 
a safe-conduct for the Bishop of Beauvais and the 
Lieutenant of Champa^e and Brie, who intend- 
ed to pay him a visit in his town. The object 
alleged was to make a compact regarding the 
jurisdiction of the surrounding countries. Neither 
De Baudricouft nor the aigentier had any inkling 
about the real purposes of these two great person- 
ages, Friar Richard having purposely concealed 
the circumstances of Jeanne^s having so grievously 
excited their displeasure. The argentier earnestly 
desired an opportunity of urging the object of his 
embassy ii) person, and De BauSricourt dared not , 
commit so gresct an indvility as to refuse the 
oflered visit. 

The safe-conduct was dispatched, and, to the 
very great surprise of the granters, was apparently 
received by the prelate and his ally within ^ brief 
distance from Vaucouleurs ; for •they presented it 
in the course of an hour at the gates, attended 
by' a retinue, consisting exclusively of the Eng- 
lish archers of Sir John Fastolfe. All his re- 
tainers, with the single exception of Wulfstan, 
who still remained in durance at Commercy, 
accompanied the English knight. This was at the 
request of Cauchon, who represented that they 
were less obnoxious to the country people than 
his own marauders. 
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Thflse Ibimidable guests were reeeiyedwith 
all the hoDon that fear could pay, or that were 
.due to their exalted rank; but great indeed 
were the vexation and suipiise of DeBaudri- 
ooort, when he learned that the hiahop came to 
chum Jeanne d' Arc as a fugitive Accused of sor- 
cery and heresy, and that Fastolfe was with him 
to support the cnarge and the daim. 

The governor of VaucoaleurB had little douht 
that anger at the mission announced by the girl 
€f£ Domremy was tiie real reason of the peremp- 
tory application made to him to surrender her to 
the spiritual jurisdiction of the Bishop of Beau- 
vais. His faith and hffooi — perhaps even his 
interest — ^were ccncemed in remsing submission : 
but he stood in ^at dread of the power ana 
military fame of Fastolfe and his ally. 

Jacques Coeur was, however, inresent at the 
interview, and though it was undoubtedly both 
his purpose and desire to conciliate the favor of 
the csq)tors of the Lady of Commercy, he aided 
Pe Baudricourt in his resistance to tne demand. 
He represented that the Bishop of Beauvais had 
no junsdiction in the diocese of Toul, to which 
Domremy belonged ; excused Jeanne as an ignor- 
ant country girl ; and declared that the governor 
of Vaucouieurs could not, without dishonor, sur- 
render to enemies a subject of the King of 
France, who had taken refuge in a city belong- 
ing to him. But even the politic and generous 
areentier was shaken whMi Fastolfe eagerly 
o^red to resign his share in' the ransom of the 
Lady Melusine, provided Jeanne d'Arc was 
yielded up. 

^' It will little avail, brother," said Cauchon, 
angrily, ^^ since in that case I must raise my de- 
XDxad to a sum equal to the wholft ; inasmuch as 
my soldiers will not be satisfiiM with less, and 
will mutiny, if we attempt to deprive them of 
what they consider the security of their pay." 

"What ranscHn then do you deman^ my 
loi^ ?" said the argentier, despondingly. 

^ Little less than might purchase the fee simple 
of the archbishopric of Rheims, at i>resent," 
replied the prelate bitterly. 

^ Spe&k reasonably, my lord, and in numerals 
of some coin," resumed me French negotiator. 

^ You are a magician, they say, master argen- 
tier, having for fieuniliars all the Jews under 
Heaven," replied the Bishop of Beauvais. "Yet 
I teU you, had you the gnomes of a golden mine 
at your service, and coiud on a word furnish me 
with a sum to levy, victual, arm, and pay a 
host that might win Babylon from the soman, 
yoi; should not win from me so great a pleasure 
to mine enemy, as ^e restoration of this niece 
of his it seems would prove." 

Fastolfe was justly angered at a resolution so 
imperiously announced, and for oihtr reasons, 
perhaps, than merely the crossing oi his own 
eager purpose which it contained. He himself 
scarcely knew what sudden junction of angry 
feelings so completely overpowered his discre- 
tion ft to induce him to exclaim, "Ha, lord 
bishop, you may deceive these strangers, but 
cannot me : for well I know, if you had not pre- 
ferred the orightness of my Lady of Commercy's 
eyes to all the gold of France, you would ere 
now hive yield^ her to so ample and full a 
ransom as the archbishop offers for his £ur 
niece I" 

" How long has she been fair in your eyes, 
my Iprd Sir John ?-Haiiice you &ilea in your 



charitable desigiOB on the stahrart weseh id 
Domremy ?" replied the bishop, scoffingly, while 
the ai^ntier listened with an inward conviction 
that afi efforts to promote the objects of his em- 
bassy must needs be desperate. His hopes re- 
verted with greater interest to the promises and 
extraordinary apparition of Jeanne d'Arc, and 
he made a dexterous attempt to renew the dis- 
eord between her pursuers. 

" Certes," he said, " if this girl be a soiceresa, 
as the noble knight of Englauid so oxifidently 
avers she is — and, in sooth, there is something of 
strange marvel about her — ^what can be easier 
than for my lord the bishop to exorcise the fi^od 
out of her ^ that, being deserted by her fiuniliar, 
she may lose qpurage. and willfully submit her- 
self to the Church in nis person ? Until then, I 
hold that Sir Robert de Baudricourt cannot, with- 
out breac)i of his knightly &ith and allegiance, 
surrender her." 

" Yea^ let it be essayed. I pledge mine oath, 
that if tne bishop's exorcism have any power, 
she will own herself to be the sorceress I have 
called her, and a noble soul may yet.be saved," 
said the religious Dragon Knight ; and De Bau- 
dricourt eagerly embraced a proposal that seemed 
nkely to extricate him from his perplexity, by 
declaring that he would abide by the arbitration 
of Maitre Jacques to the death. 

The Bishop of Beauvais, with all his skepti- 
cism, was of full-blown church pridc; and was 
possessed with the highest notions of his own 
authority and spiritual dominion, absolute indeed 
in general over the minds of the vulgar. 

"Well, let the young witch be brought before 
us/^ he said, scornfully. *' We would learn if our 
brother has seen a vision or dreamed a dream, for 
he quaffed deeper before he went on that expedi- 
tion than ever we noted him -quaff before. Let 
her come, aq^ we doubt not that unless her fiend 
be bolder than for the most part those are that 
inspire women and peasants^ we will make her 
coi^ess what fascination this u she has cast on so. 
noted a woman-scomer as my lord Sir John." 

In compliance with this arrangement, De Baud- 
ricourt sent for Jeanne d'Arc^and for the chaplain 
of his keep to assist in the exordsm. The priest 
arrived with trembling homage before the mighty 
bishop, bringing a bronze bason of water, and an 
aspersor; and almost directly afterwanL the girl 
of Domremy entered, escorted by her host, nis 
wife, and the did cnevaUer to whose care De 
BauoricoiBt had confided her. 

Jeanne cast a glance of surprise uid startled 
inquiry over the group, but altogether unmingled 
with fear of the knight and prelate in whose 
presence she found herself quite unea^ctedly^ 
The argentier mildly explained to her the lesiba. 
of her summons, and with infinitely less trepida^ 
tion than might plainly be remarked in Sir John 
Fastolfe — or rather with none — Jeanne professed 
her willingness & undergo this fresh ordeal. But 
there was a vailed light of wrath streaming down 
her eyelashes, as she cast her glance on the 
ground, when the prelate commenced the usual 
forms of an exorcism, which argued that he 
would not prevail, at least by fear. 

Cauchon sanctined the water with which the 
chaplain knelt before him, dipping the tips of his 
fingers in it, and chanting a loud imperious formula 
of prayer, while the rubies that adorned them 
sparkled to its depths. 

"Kneel, gbl," he then exdained, obeerring 
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Jeanne's nndaunted demeanor withr little ntis&e- 
tion. "" Owest tbou no reverence to us, a piince 
of the Church and a peer of France V^ 

^^ A traitor to Fiance, and therefore no peer 1 
A priest to kiss the hands of women when men's 
^es are turned aside, therefore no priest," replied 
Jeanne, alluding to a fact her rapid eye had noted 
on the unlucky day of the stas-hunt. 

'* What means the hedlanute?'' said Cauchon 
indignantly, but without suppressing the frown of 
Fastolfe ana the smiles of the rest of the auditcury. 
** Approach at least^ if thy stiff knees refuse to 
bend^ ai;^ listen while I command the evil spirit 
that IS within thee forthvrith to make confession 
Aid leave thee, under pain of eternal punishment 
in the world to conoe, u thine obstinacy still gives 
it harborage, and of temporal destruction in this I" 
As he spoke he threw a heavy shower of the 
hallowed water over the possessed one, isrithout, 
however, producing any e^ct but to increase the 
itateliness and finmiess of Jeanne's attitude. 

'^The holy dew refreshes her as the roses of 
Damascus rejoice in an evening shower," said the 
aigentier, with jeering triumph. 

^ Rain of &re and molten lead cannot harm me 
antil mine errand is fulfilled, much less this 
water, if indeed it be made holy by such hands," 
Rud Jeanne, with a rich glow of anger and enthu- 
liasm on her brow. ^Bu^ wherefore, bishop, 
dost thou not rather exorcise thyself and thy 
company of tiie fiends of treason ana lust that 
haunt ye?" 

'^ Ay, indeed, her fiend is a woman's one, with 
a marvelously saucy prate," said the bishop, 
adding, as if desirous of provoking his ally, " but 
what errand is this thou hast to perform, which 
makes thee so bold in thy seditious blasphemy ?" 

^To raise the siege of Orleans, drive the 
English vultures from their prey, and crown the 
noble Dauphin in Rheims," repli# Jeanne, 
sedately. 

^ Nay. bishop, if thou canst not exorcise her 
of 80 reoellious a fiend as this, it is because thou 
ut thyself in mortal sin," exclaimed Fastolfe, 
yielding to the passion which shook his frame at 
these audacious words. ^' Yea, by cherishing an 
unlawful and unpriestly lust for the lady^ our 
prisoner, whom God preserve firom the taint of 
thy corraption, if she be not already marred." 
Thou &dae Englishman 1 — thou helmet- 
brained mass of steel I — or rather thou fool and 
doting driveler ! thou liest," retorted the furious 
churchman ^''My exorcism fidls because she is 
ao witch, — ^hath no sorcery but a stout frame, and 
the senseless liking of an idiot of brass." 

But at this point the prelate's invective was 
suddenly cut shorty and he was struck to the 
groon^by a blow hke that of a mace from the 
^untleted hand of the insulted Lieutenant of 
Champagne and Brie. 

Cauchon was speedily raised, the blood flowing 
profusely from his nostrils, but it was only to 
pour forth an excommunication the direst that 
^ad perhaps ever passed episcopal lips on the 
juiight of England. Fastolfe vras brave as the 
^vest in battle, but he trembled and bent 
beneath the spiritual wrath he had provoked like 
ft leed in the blast Outof the pale and protection 
of the Church and into the power of every evil 
j^irit, demon^ wizard, and sorceress, did the good 
bishop cast his friend, until he should make sub- 
mission and own the fidsehood of the calunmy he 
bad otteied, on hiB knees, bclbn the wfaolediooew 



of Beauvais 1 Thither he dedated his intentian 
of instantly proceeding, vowing never to peas 
another night beneath the same roof with his 
sacrilegious assailant, and abandoning all part and 
care in the enterprise they had together under- 
taken in that country. 

In this resolution Cauchon remained so unalter- 
ably ^xed that, in spite even of the entreaties of 
those who bad little reason to desire his residence 
in their neighborhood, he departed with the scant 
attendance of two grooms from Vauoonleurs, with 
the intention of gathering his valuables, and pro- 
ceeding at mice into Normandy. He consented, 
however, before he went, to accept the ransom 
ofiered as his share in the imprisoned Baroness of 
Commercy. declaring that he did it to remove any 
obstacle to nis immediate departure from the Brie, 
and to prove the wrongfulness, of Fastolfe's scan- 
dalous imputations. 

The Dragon Knight himself was too much stun- 
ned by the consequences of his outbreak to make 
any further effort to obtain possession of Jeanne 
d'Arc, and she viras restored in triumph to her 
friendly asylum in Vaucouleurs. The news spread 
fiu: and near, and might be considered as the com- 
mencement of that great fame which was destined 
to grow like the li^t until it filled the skies of 
France. All that Sir John Fastolfe seemed now 
capable of resolving upon was the immediate re- 
storation of his fair captive, and he invited the ai- 
gentier to accompany him to Commercy^ to re- 
ceive the captive from his hands, and give the 
mercenaries of Beauvais a pledge for the payment 
of the ransom which, half savage as they were, it 
was thought they would accept from his unspot- 
ted faith and wealthy renown. 



CHAPTER IX. 



" Misty gray, my dear younc friend, in Theory, 
But green grows Life's golden tree !'* 

Fad8t, Birch's Tran5latjk>n. 

It was an ecclesiastic of a very different stamp 
to the Bishop of Beauvais who about a fortnight 
after the events above detailed, was listening to a 
narrative of them, and of their consequences, in 
the castle of Chinoh. 

Regnault de Chartres,^ Archbishc^ of Rheims 
and Chancellor of France, was a man about the 
middle age, of a tail and portly presence, with a 
handsome countenance remarkable for an expres- 
sion of benevolence and dignity becomins a 
churchman, and mingled with a grave thou^t- 
fulness that justified his high reputation as a 
statesman ana councillor. He was one of the 
few who had adhered through all variations of 
fortune to the cause of Charles VII~ and paid the 
penalty in nev6r having yet enjoyea the slightest 
portion of the vast revenues attached to the pri- 
macy of France. Rheims, and indeed al> Cham- 
pagne saving a few inconsiderable towns and 
castles, was in the hands oi the English, and it 
was not to be expected that they would saSer 
their bitterest enemy to use the wealth and pre- 
rogatives of the See against themselves. 

Chinon was destined in the subsequent age to 
be the birthplace of the mad wag, Rabelais; but 
at this time it showed few signs of so joyous a 
dedication. It waf the lefuge of the dismayed 
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andponeerty-stiidcen cotnt of the ^ King oiBaar- 
ges," as the English ironically styled their royal 
antagonist, from the usual place of his residence, 
in tl^ capital of Berry. Charles had aikancea 
into Touraine to make a show of some intention 
of attemjptiDg the relief of the valiant hut now 
exhausted and famished city of Orleans. The 
eenexal discom^igement was too complete to al- 
u)W of more, and the ministers aod courtiers of 
the dispossessed king awaited almost with im- 
patience, the Ml of the devoted city, to solve their 
nlexities, and enable them to take to flight, or 
ly desert him with the less shame. 

Charles VII., himself, reduoed to hopelessness 
and inactivity, strove to forget the approaching 
rain of France and his own, in such pleasures as 
poverty and fear permitted still to gather round 
nim. The only peisohs having influence over his 
indolent and voluptuous natuie, who opposed the 
plans of flight and abandonment in Station, were 
4he too 'famous A^nes Sorel, his mistress, the 
Archbishop <^ Rheims, and Jacques Cceur. Ne- 
vertheless, these three individuals, in spite of the 
powerful kinds of influence they wielded, were 
scarcely able unitedly to withstand the pressure 
of events, and the dastardly counsels of the king's 
fevorite minister, ^e Lord de la Trimouille. 

It was the argentier who was nqw engaged in 
communicating to the ecclesiastical prince, the 
particulars alluded to at the commencement of 
■the chapter. He was standing opposite Regnault 
de CJhartres in a small, gloomy chamber of the 
castle of Chinon. Ev^Tthing -around betokened 
thepoverty and despair to which the adherents 
of Charles VII. were reduced. The dusty, bare 
wooden furniture, the narrow chamber at by a 
single eyelet hole, the want of all attendance and 
reverence to so great a dignitary as the Arch- 
bishop-Duke of Kheims, spoke eloquently of the 
imiversal decay. 

The prelate was Intoning with a perturbed and 
agitated look to the. discourse of the arsentier ; 
and not without great cause. The latter had just 
arrived from an unsuccessful mission to negotiate 
the ransom of the Lady of Commercy,and brought 
ikSb latest tidings from Vaucouleurs. 

" Deem not that I lost any diligence, my lord," 
ihe was sa.ying. ^ Impute not the blame of £adlure 
to me^ most reverend messire ! nor will it greatly 
surprise your grace, that although, accorains; to 
the tenor of my joyiid message, both the bishop 
and lieutenant had consent^ to m^ ^^7 ^^ 
Commercy's release, though Fastolfe himsel^like 
a generous chevalier and soldier that hath done 
as much harm as contents him for the time, prof- 
fered to relinquish his share of the ransom, the 
fidse fox of Beauvais dexterously managed to 
render the whole agreement void and of none 
cflTect." 

" I doubt it but too well I — ^yet on what plea ?" 
replied the archbishop, with a deep heave of the 
chest. " Fox, do you call him ? Wolf, wolf I 
Oh, that the day were come when as such I might 
fltiip the shepherd's doak from his back. But 
what ? Sir John recalled his word ?" 

" Nay, messire," replied Jacques Cceur, with 
evident reluctance.. ^ He held to it like a loyal and 
true knight, albeit a half-stnimed and frighted 
one. He promised that if I would accompany 
liim to Commercy, he would yield his captive to 
mj hand, — and accompany Viim your Grace may 
well believe I did. But when we reached Com- 
mercy, we iound the gates dosed, the castle and 



all points of vantage seised, and Fnnqaet d'Anas 
and his marauders in full poseession of ail, and in 
open mutiny. Yet I cannot doubt that it was by 
secret instruction and authority of the bishop, al- 
beit they pretended to hold him prisoner, and 
openly defied u& swearing that they would rather 
cut the Lady Melusine to pieces, and fling us the 
bits, than allow her to be yielded^ up without 
full payment of all their demands. Neither by 
entseafv nor promise— «nd of both I was lavish 
—could those vile robbers be moved. Sir John 
Fastolfe had but some two score English archers 
with him, and the villains of Commercy laughed 
at his threats. There was but one EdgUshman 
left in the castle, a soldier who had committed 
some ofiense, and was in durance; hia name, 
methinks, was Wulfistan, and him they sent forth 
with a perfidious message of entreaty from the 
bishoj^ that we would attempt nothing against 
C(»nmercy since tlie mutineers had sworn to 
destroy both him and the Lady Mdusine on the 
first enort of their rescue. On the contrary, he 
prayed us to relinquish a purpose which was 
now too obviously in vain, and expressed his 
hopes that he should be enabled to quiet the re- 
volt on assurances that the baroness should re- 
main a prisoner until the ransom demanded by 
the Burgundians was paid in counted money — 
not in the promises, it was said — of the ruined 
banker of a mined monarchy." 

*^ Villains I villains! but what ransom de- 
manded they ?" said the archbi^op. 

'^ A million liaids 1 My lord, it also took away 
my breath, that have seen reckonings paid in 
in^ts," replied the merchant-minister. ^'But 
think not of the price, for I am well convinced 
all the gold and jewels in the treasuries of the 
talcitellers of Arabia could not purchase this 
lady from your foe. Ah, my good lord — but do 
not ask me more !" 

"• Let me. know the worst, Jacques ! let me 
know the worst, and at once, for methinks I 
could pawn my soul to get Melusine from his 
grasp !^' exdaimed the archbishop, gazing eager- 
ly, :and with a dreadful surmise, in the face of 
his informant. 

^ On this message coming. Sir John grew so 
wrathful that with his few English only he 
would have attempted <an assault on the castle, 
had it not been too manifestly an enterprise of 
madnessj'^ said the argentier; ^^and from what 
he said m lus wrath^ I conjectured but too well, 
he nothing believed m the prelate's message, and 
perceived in the whole a treacherous plan to 
render himself master of Commercy, and of my 
lady the prisoner's beauteous person 1 Ah, reve- 
rend .archbishop I it too plainly appeared from 
Fastol£s's xavings that either your enevy has 
already won his hapless captive to his snluneful 
love, or is engaged with such craft and audadty 
in the attempt, Suit he can scarcely faill — ^Beseech 
you, my IcNrd. be not too much moved. But 
seeing Sir John thus angered (who, methinks, 
might honorably have been seeking the lady's 
fevor by lus wrath at her detention) , I offered, 
without warranty I own, to lend him the forces 
of that country and of Vaucouleurs to subdue the 
mutineers of Commercy. He took the profiex 
joyfully; but Sir Robert de Baudricourt is so 
timid and old, he would not listen to reason nor 
lend any aid. He had already done too much, 
he said, to embroil himself with the English, in 
giving a eertain country wench dispatch to this 
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court, who pretended to be inspired by God 
against them, to hope recondhation, and be 
would rather have the Norman thieves than 
English soldiers as neighbors, nor would hazard 
the weak forces he possessed in so dangerous 
and unfruitful an enterprise." 

"We will reward himi — and she remains a 
prisoner in the hands of these ruffians at Com- 
mercy?" stdd the archbishop clasping his hands. 
•'God^ve me patience J — my only brotiier's 
only heir and child !" 

"Mv lord, no!" replied the argentier, ** Sir 
John new to the nearest English garrison, at 
Troyes, to obtain assistance — ^but meanwhile, 
Pranquet decamped with his rogues, the bishop, 
the plunder of all the open country, and the Lady 
Melusine, for Normandy 1" 

" Then she is now in the power of the licen- 
tious villain of Beauvais 1" exclaimed the primate, 
in a tone of despair. *• Would thou hadst rather 
brought me tidmss that she had in reality been 
severed piecemesu ! Young, rash, vain, so beau- 
tiful!— a hardy, crafty sensualist! — she is lost, 
and never until now had I my share in the utter 
ruin of France !" 

" She is indeed imprisoned in the bishop's pa- 
lace of Beauvais — but Fastolfe has gone to Paris, 
to lodge his complaint against him before the 
Regent. Some g(x>d may come of that !" said 
Jacques Coeur, soothingly. " But, my lord, have 
you, too, lost all hope of France, of vengeance, if 
none other remain, — ^when it has been strongly 
revived in the coldest bosoms by the heroic 
daring and courage of a shepherd girl?" 

** Of a madwoman, of a madwoman^ Jacques ! 
—you speak of the woman who arrived with 
letters fix>m Robert de Baudricourt, some two 
days past, and promising all manner of impossi- 
ble miracles ?" said the archbishop. 

"Already arrived?" returned the aiigentier. — 
* Why, we who traveled with every conveni- 
ence of passport and license, are but just en- 
tered Clmion ! — But a madwoman ? — Has she 
been granted audience of the King and council?" 

"Do you deem us mad, too. Jacques Cceur?" 
«aidthe archbishop, angrily. "Are we not al- 
ready sufficiently tne mockery of the world for 
oar iolly and impotence, but that we must lend 
ear to the ravings of a frantic peasant girl, who 
promises to raise the siege of Orleans, and crown 
the king in Rheims ? — She abides, I nave heard, 
in a hostel of this city, with a knight, and some 
attendants, given her by the dotard of Vaucou- 
leurs. But you remind me well ! She shall 
Jiuit Chinon m brief space, or be whipped out of 
it for an impostor and a blasphemous pretender 
to the power of the saints." 

" I thought her so until I had seen her," re- 
plied the argentier. ^ I know that your erace is 
not of that order of men who think that heaven 
chooses its instruments after the manner of kings 
tod courtiers — for birth and degree! I have 
seen her — and, certes, whatever else she may be. 
she is no impostor ! A kind of light rises and 
•hines round her brow when she speaks ! — But, 
Friar Richard^ your faithful and industrious emis- 
sary whom I overtook on the way, waits your 
8000 leisure below to communicate matters con- 
cerning her that may, 'tis like, move you to an- 
other opinion. Riclwird himself, it seems to me. 
j8 a believer in her — at least, so he representea 
Jimself to Robert de Baudricourt, threatening 
lUin with every punishment, divine and hunoan, 



if he any longer reftued to aid the porpotet of 
heaven, and send the maiden to our king I" 

" Ja%ies, Jacques ! do not tempt me ! Priest 
as I am, I feel as if I could league with the fiend 
himself for vengeance or prevention of the 
wrongs I fear !" said the archbishop. " Let 
Richiml come to us I But, stay ; you have your* 
self seen this woman, and formed a favcarable 
opinion of her ?" 

" Of this at least be well assured, my lord,'' 
replied Jaccjues Cceur. "If she be mad, it is 
with a glonous insanity that might stir a nation 
to unheard>of deeds, and make imagination reali- 
ty ! Yes, I have seen her, in Vaucouleurs. It 
was to tear her from the protecftion she had then 
invoked that Fastolfe and the bishop came. 
They accused her of withcraft and dealings with 
fiends and fairies, and thence but proved the 
power and energy of the mind whose sway they 
were obliged to account for as supernatural agen- 
cies ! Your grace wots well I believe only in 
the angels and saints, and not in the demons and 
their dark world, deeming guilt its own sufficient 
punishment ! Nay, if it be heresy, I recall it, as- 
suring only that this woman cannot be aught 
but what is godd and inspired by the breath of 
God!" '^ . 

"" Let Richard come ! If she bring vengeance 
or the means of vengeance — but I shall spesik 
heresy too !" exclaimed the prelate. ^ Tell nae 
more of her — ^her parentage, — but what matters 
that ? Tell me only what means hath she to 
execute such mighty enterprises ?" 

" Mind controls the umverse ! — ^why not our 
restless wriggling on this dungball of earth— as I 
have heard Friar Richard call it," replied the 
argentier, with a slight smile ; but he proceeded 
to give so eloquent a description of the person, 
purposes, and demeanor of Jeanne d'Arc, that 
the curiosity and interest of the archbishop were 
evidently excited to a high degree. His own pri- 
vate injuries gave him also that vehemence of , 
passion which overlooks obstacles. 

''You are right, Jacques, you are right; w« 
may at least have vengeance !^' he exclaimed, at 
length. 

" Ay, and to overflow, till the sweet drai^ht 
palls even our own palates, my sacred lord!" said 
Friar Richard, who entered the chamber on the 
words. Then kneeling, and reverently crossing 
his arms on his breast, he continued,—^ Give me 
your benediction hastily, my lord, or I cannot 
wait to receive it ere I burst out with my news, 
for they are the best that have been heud in 
Touraine since St. Bernard preached the first 
crusade !" 

^ What good news, Richard ? — ^You have sent 
us a madwoman or an impostor, as if we had not 
enough of both already to ruin any cause !" replied 
the archbishop, with a mixture of contempt and 
curiosity indennably compounded in his manner. 

'' Hear her speak, and judge if madness ever 
spoke ^ reasonably. And for impostor, I could 
soon convince an unbelieving Jew she is none ! 
But we should be alone," said Friar Richard, with 
a glance at the argentier. 

'' I have no secrets — ^least of all those that con- 
cern matters of state — ^with Maitre Jacques," re- 
turned the primate. 

"" But these are secrets that concern the Church, 
my lord," said Richard, earnestly. 

" Speak freely, cordeliei^: thou canst not avow 
more than I suspect," said Jacques Ceeur. ** I 
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km no believer in mizades— 4n these om times, 
at least — ^thou knowest. And a -woman who 
unites so magnificent and apt a splendo^f ima- 
gination with so shepherdess a simplici^ in all 
mundane matters, is like enough to have been 
made the subject of a pious, patriotic, and most 
monkish trick 1" 

'^Pardon me, then, my reverend lord and 
patron," said Richard wim some little nervous 
hesitation ; ^^ pardon me if, to essay her courage^ 
and ascertain beyond doubt the motives that in- 
fluence her, lest the church should incur the 
scandal of encouraging a fcdse miracle- worker, I 
subjected this girl to an ordeal whence the truth 
came like fine gold from the furnace. The ig- 
norance of the people in those wild countries of 
Bar is indeed very marvelous ; and I am well 
assured she believed my companions of the Pas- 
sion, whom I caused to perform the Temptation 
of the blessed saint and martyr, Catherine, around 
her, in a holy place, at midnight, were real de- 
mons, witches, and fairies. Of this I am certain, 
inasmuch as the show was so well performed 
that it altogether bedazzled and maddened the 
valiant. English lord, Fastolfe, who, on an evil 
purpose of his own, chanced to be present. 

"Nay, then, it mi^ht well deceive a foolish 
country wench,'' said Regnault de Chartres. 
^ But none the less didst thou merit punishment 
for so profane a use of a sacred art I — ^And to what 
intent?" 

"To try her courage, — and what of human 
terror can appall the heart that sits firm amidst 
supernatural assailings ? To approve her sincerity 
and virtue : — and what can tempt them to swerve 
whose strength enabled her to despise the most 
Iforgeous ojSerings of wealth and ambition, rather 
than abandon the mission she believes assigned 
to her ? Fastolfe himself — ^whose hard senses were 
enthralled with her noble beauty and audacity — 
unwittingly aided me with his carnal womng. All 
in vain : her docility and faith equal her goodness. 
I appeared to her afterward as the wamor angel, 
Michael, and instructed her in what course she 
"was to pursue to redeem France ; which so far she 
has fulfilled to the letter. I bade her thenceforth 
obey no counsel but what, by voice or presence, I 
gftve her ; and thus your reverend grace is master 
and director, through me, of all her future achieve- 
ments." 

" If aught could restore courage to our heartless 
hosts — ^to the desponding king — stir a kind of 
valor even in the soul of La Trimouille — ^recon- 
c^e our contentious nobles in some plan of unit^ 
— « supernatural leader, methinks, it fully needs,'' 
said Jacques Cceur. "And such a one, whether 
inspired by Grod or by her own great heart, this 
maiden seems." 

Both the friar and Jacques Cceur continued to 
excite the curiosity and hopes of Regnault de 
Chartres by the details which they gave of 
Jeanne's character and demeanor. Above aU, 
the archbishop was delighted with the defiance 
and energy she had shown in her contJrat with 
the Bishop of Beauvais, and the vexation his 
&ilure caused him. In the midst of this dis- 
course, by a not unremarkable coincidence, a rap 
was heaid at the door, and Friar Richard taking 
the message, announced that the prelate was 
sununoned to a councU to be held instantly on 
certain news which had arrived fiom Orleans. 

"The city has fiOien, doubtless ! all is in vain," 
]ie excUuswd* 



" No, Orleans has not fiJlen ; it csnoot It shall 
not fall I" said the firiar, disappointedly ; '* unless 
we reject in oiur pride and vain glory the aid 
Heaven sends to us !" 

" Go^ bring her from her inn to the chapel, and 

Sray for good success j for I will obtain ner au- 
ience within a brief while," replied the prelate. 
" But by what sign shall we persuade our hopeless 
king to trust in her, our haughty and insolent 
nobles to believe this peasant §irl has a heavenly 
patent to be more than their equal, their su^ 
perior?" ^ . 

"The voice told her to 'go boldly and fear 
not,' " replied the crafty friar j " and that the sue 
cess of her mission shall demonstrate its divine 
authority." 

"Alas, that is too future an assurance to con- 
vince our feint and careless prince I" ^aw the 
archbishop. " Jacques, I am content to believe 
there is indeed something about her of divme and 
inspired ; for what says Cicero ? ' Nemo unquam 
vir magnus fuit sine afflatu aliquo divino ; ana 
there is your own excellent motto for encourage- 
ment, ^ A vaillans cceurs rien d'imjwssible ! , 

"Troth, then, my lord," said the argenUer; 
" let her not fe3 for lack of miracles I What say 
you if she favor the court with a glinmse of t^e 
crown and regalia of Rheims, which X ^^^^ . 
be in all secrecy pawned by the English to certain 
Hebrews of Frankfort, who, on my phgWefl 
word, would lend it ?" . , 

" It were too l<Mig to bide the sending," saia 
the prelate, musinjhr, " I have bethought me. 
Last night I chanced to overhear the king ai 
prayers in his oratory,withdrawing me in silence, 
as the matter of his petition was evidently not 
meant for human ears, Richard, be ready \yitn 
thv archangelic voice j I will send for the kmgw 
who brings her to be first examined, that thou 
mayst have time to instruct her under semblance 
of St. Michael— I have seen thee pereonate hun 
marvelously well, with a sweet, sonorous voice, 
and good angelic discretion, what to reply incase 
the king demands some supernatural testimony 
to the truth of heir mission.'' , 

" Wo betide it," said the argentier, wanniy, 
" that men no longer believe in the potent ana 
indisputable si^ wherewith Heaven has m^ 
pressed her glorious brow, nor in the heroic tew« 
that glitter like drops of fire in her eyes when sne 
speaks of the devastation and approaching deliv- 
erance of France I" , - 

And thus and then was concerted the second ox 
those pious frauds which the credulity of the age 
and of the imaginative country girl rendered so 
possible, without in the least detracting from the 
glory due to her generous patriotism and devo- 
tion. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE ANNTJNOZATIOlf OP JEANNE d'aKO. 

"Be not dismayed, for succor Ss at hand, 
A holy maid hither with me I bring, , 
Which, by a vision sent to her from heaven, 
Ordained is to raise this tedious siege, -,^«*- 1» 
And drive theEngUsh forth the bounds of France. 

The difficulties even of a minor nature yet to 
be surmounted by the inexperienced and Jonj 
dreamer, in the realization of her grand vision^ 
may be gatheiedfiom a brief sketch of those wno 
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weie to be its corporeal agents. The panions 
she was to disturb, the adveise influences likely 
to be roused, appeared in the very persons of the 
council assembled to debate on news of dangerous 
uixency from Orleans. 

It was held in the hall of the castle of Chinon, 
an ancient chamber hung with time-efiaced tapes- 
try and rusty armor. Neglect and gloom seemed 
to preside over everything; the high narrow 
windows themselves shed a shadowy reluctant 
Kght on the scene. A long oaken table, covered 
only with /lust, formed the council-boara, at one 
end of which, in a chair raised tVro steps, and mock- 
ed with a tattered old canopy overhead, sat the 
dispossessed King of France. Young, eminently 
handsome, and with that melancholy and tender 
expression of countenance which easiest wins the 
hearts of women, Charles VII. looked a prince as 
ill-fitted as the lottery of chance could have cast, 
for his stormy and violent epoch. It almost 
seemed as if his royal robes and diadem were 
wom as a sorrowful jesting of despair, for the 
silver lilies were nearly indistinguishable in the 
dust and rents of the once violet- velvet mantle, 
and all the gems had disappeared fix>m the spiked 
gold on his brow. A page who stood be^nd the 
chair, with a beautiful falcon on his wrist, prob- 
ably bore one of the last remains of regal magni- 
ficence. 

Nearest the king, on the right hand, and also 
m a chair somewhat elevated, was his queen, the 
gentle, wronged, and lovingly patient Marie 
d'Anjou. Pale and fair, with a tranquil sadness 
on her lips and brow, the princess seemed to 
devote her attention to a piece of embroidery 
which she was skillfully elaborating, while two 
ladies, posted on either hand, held the frame and 
balls of silk. Perhaps these offices were assigned 
them as pretexts to excuse their presence on the 
scene at all. One was the king's mistress, Appies 
Sorel, the other the wife of the imperious minis- 
ter, La Trimouille. 

These ladies presented a striking; contrast to 
each otheA The Lady de la Trimouille was dark 
in complexion, and though she had been very 
beautiful, the corrosion of painful thought and 
sufiering was visible even in her bright, sharp- 
edged smile. No marvel indeed was this to those 
who recognized, in 'her the minstreless, Hu61ine 
de Troye; but, on the contrary, the Lady of 
Beauty, as Agnes was called, as much from her 
personal charms as from the title of an estate the 
«ng had conferred on her, was dazzlingly fair, 
and in the most resplendent bloom of ner too 
famous loveliness. She was several years younger 
tban the Queen, and much more gaily and richly 
attired than eitner her royid mistress or fellow 
attendant. The latter was first lady of the bed- 
chamber, and Agnes was first maiden of honor, 
to Marie d'Anjou, and she aflTected. or was per- 
baps in reality anxious, to be assiduous and re- 
spectful in the oflice she now fulfilled. But her 
frequent mistakes in furnishing a due supply of 
8uk from the dew she held, patiently and suently 
rectified by the Queen, the sparkle in her blue 
^yes, the crimson flush on her beauteous cheeks, 
^wed with how much more interest she follow- 
^ the debate of the council. 
,A young knight clad in complete armor, with 
^ visor raised, of rough, ungainly, but martial 
JS^e and countenance, was addressing the king 
gom _the opposite extremity of the council-board. 
^ discourse was abrupt and inartificial, but ener* 



getic as the \Aow% oi a mee, and be freqnen^ 
appealed in its progress to certain personages ia 
the crimson robes and chains of -magistrates, 
whose wo-begpie looks and sobbing tones ai^KU 
rently bore witness to the speaker's statement. 
The shirid on which he leaned, at times, bone 
the arms of the royal house of Orleans, crossed 
b^ a bar-sinister. It needed not these insignia 
with any present to recognize the valiant Bastard, 
Dunois, the illustrious defender of his captiva 
brother's city, and of the last palladium of France. 
The persons to whom he occasionally referred as 
testimony were the chief magistrates of Orleans, 
and who by their tears and despairing looks bore 
it abundantly to its tale of slaughter and fiunine, 
and the hopelessness to which it was now 
reduced. 

The Duke of Alencon, a prince of the royal 
blood, and Grand Marshal of the destroyed armiea 
of France, stood lounging opposite to the group 
about the queen. Tall, very fair, with long flow- 
ing locks, full, plump, and hi^y colored com- 
plexion, Alencon might with some reason con* 
sider himself handsome — ^which he evidently did 
He was brave and fearless in battle as a French 
chevalier could be, and was not deficient in talents 
as a general ; but there was evidently a strong 
tinge of the coxcomb in his composition. He 
listened with carelessness to the affecting and 
passionate statement of Dunois like a gamester 
who knows that the stakes are lost, ^d witnesses 
out the playing of the cards ; at all events, his 
eyes far oftener wandered over the charms of the 
Lady of Beauty, or dwelt on those of the royal 
falcon, than on anything else. 

Near to this prince sat a sallow-looking per- 
sonage, lean to extremity, as if his watery juices 
were consumed by some perpetual ravemng fire 
of anxiety within. This was the king's chidf 
minister, the Lord de la TrimouiUe ; a post to 
which he had raised himself by mingled cn^ and 
violence of the most extraorainary description 
He had assisted the fierce constable, De Riche- 
mont, in the' destruction — ^the actual murder, 
though- styled an execution, of the king's former 
favorites, the Sire de Giac and the Camus de 
Beaulieu. He had married the wife of the 
former, and completing his crimes by ingratitude, 
procured the constable's banishment from court 
De Richemont's cruelty and arrogance made him 
in the highest degree oistasteful to Charles, and 
La TrimouiUe, having in turn acquired an ascen- 
dency over the king, dreaded the wrath of his 
fiery accomplice. In spite of all the danger and 
necessity of afiairs, he would not sufler the con- 
stable to approach the court, and deprived him of 
all power but such as his own turbulence and 
disdain of control violently retained. «. 

Accordingly the place of the constable of 
France was vacant in this important council, held 
on a subject the most essentially belonging to his 
oflice. Perhaps it Was even in a species of derisioa 
that where he might have been supposed to sit 
stood a personage known in the court by the title 
of Prince des Sots, or Prince of Fools. Nevev- 
theless he was a man of excellent wit, and to 
whom the world is indebted for the remventioo 
of comedy in the shap« of the a^eeable " sot- 
tises," or mock-moralities with which he diverted 
the gloom of the fallen court of France. It was 
in truth our old friend, Roman de la Rose, raised 
to the ofilce ^ the patronage of the wife of la 
Trimouille. But the genejml despondeBcy da- 
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dowed even Bomaa's uurthM spirit, or he ecm- 
.eeived it due to the office of secietaiy which he 
filled for the nonce to display much gravity. 
Perhaps, however, there was something of satiri- 
cal gayetjr in the excessive humility and rever- 
ence of the attitude in which he leaned forward, 
tablets in hand,- and caught the words of Dunois 
as if they came from an oracle of wisdom, and 
.which, certes, the rude though valiant warrior 
never pretended to be. 

The rest of the council was composed of the 
few er^at nobles who still adhered to the cause of 
Chanes VII.,^r were not prisoners in England, 
or absent with the parliament at Poictiers. 
Among these was the ferocious Count of Dam- 
martin ; the Count of Clermont,- whom Sir John 
Fastolfe defeated at Rouvrai ; the High Admiral, 
Culant; the Marshals of St. Severe and Raix, 
and the &mous Gascon knight, Poton de Saint* 
lailles, with his brother-in-arms, La Hire. The 
two latter were in the company of Dunois. 

"And thus, my dear liege, I have revealed to 
you the full extremity of the danger in which we 
stand,'' said Punois. " Our enemies have com- 
passed us in on every hand^ so that it is as if by 
miracle we have reached your royal j^esence, 
Famine, mightier than the swords of English- 
men, has at length subdued us. Ah, could you 
hear the 'groans and wailings of despair, could you 
see the ^lastly countenances that glared hope- 
lessly upon us when we departed ; the glistening, 
hollow, maddening eyesl Sire, when soldiers 
like Gaucour and La Fayette, La Hire and Saint- 
xailles, own that further defense is hopeless, it 
shames me not, though it grieves my heart worse 
than the thrust of a rusty lance, to say it, that, 
unless s^edy relief be sent, Orleans must yield ! 
Must jrield, for soon the walls will be unmanned ; 
our feeble and &mished soldiers can no longer 
bear the weight of their armor ; the citizens have 
long ago lost all strength but what good will and 
courage give men in desperate moments of struggle 
and defense." 

" Saintrailles is a Grascon and hath not even 
he a vaunt left to cheer us ?" said Charles, with 
that mocking mirth, sorrow so often assiunes. 
^ Well, cousm, since he is silent, all must indeed 
be lost. What remains but that we abridge a 
period of useless suffering, and bid you return at 
once, and surrender Orleans, on wbat poor terms 
mav yet be obtained ?" 

^'^ After having so long defended it with our 
blood, with the blood of our children I'' exclaim- 
ed one of the Orleans' deputies, with inexpressi- 
ble anguish and bitterness. 

" A little longer indeed you might defend it, so 
aa to give the king good time for his escape into 
Dauphiny," said La Trimouille. " You can as- 
sure us at least of that; noble Bastard ?" 

" Escape !-— the King of France escape into 
Dauphiny I" echoed the yoiing warrior, with an 
indignation he could not conceal. "Who gives 
this coward counsel to our king? No, no, my 
liege 1 rather put on the panoply of your warlike 
ancestons, and come and perish with us as a king 
should, in one last slorious effort to redeem his 
crown and people !" 

" You rave, noble Bastard !" returned La Tri- 
mouille. " What French army dares now fight a 
rtricken field with the English, much less jomin 
80 desperate an afiray as fl^i« you would .ciyole 
us into? Azincourt, Vememle, Crevant, and so 
lately Bouviai, attest the men thought to be 



madness and despenition ! God forbid, aay 1 1 
While we have uie sacred person of the xinz 
still safe, we cannot deem that all is lost ; am 
where is there refuge but in Dauphiny when Or- 
leans falls, as fall it must ?" 

" Alack, and must we leave our pleasant coun- 
tries of the Loire^ gushiagwith riches and plenty, 
for the bleak rocks of Pauphiny ?" exclaimea 
Charles. " Methinks indeed I would rather be 
put out of pain b)r an English lance at once, tbao 

re to death amidst the fireezing savageries of 
Bruno ! Wl^t say you, mesdames, or may I 
count on your company, to warm the Alps more 
rosily than their sun sets £6r me ?" 

He turned as he spoke toward the queen, 
but 'his enamored eyes sought those of Agnes 
ScHreL 

"For my part, sire,'^ replied the Lady of 
Beauty, after a slight pause, as if to give the 
queen the right : " For my l»rt," she repeated, 
with energy, " 1 am like me rest of my sex, and 
Master Auiin oft tells us u his lays, that we are 
only summer birds — ^I shall fly toward the sun ! 
It has been prophesied to me, that I should love 
and be beloved oy the noblest and most victori- 
ous knig^it in the wo(ld, and it seems to me 1 
I must seek him in the EnglUih camp." 

" Let us not bandy jests at present — ^this is no 
season," said La Tnmouille, who justly dreaded 
the influence of the Lady of Beauty, nearly al- 
ways exerted a^dnst his policy. "We have 
sober matter, methinks, before us." 

" But, Lady of Beauty I" resumed the king, in 
an offended tone, " if it be true, as I have heard 
say, that you set such store on keeping bright 
your noble lather's stainless name, among the 
boasting, lavish-tongued English, how will you 
dissemble your honors, should you find a fitting 
mate in the cold, imperious, thrice-married Bed- 
ford himself?" 

" Chariot ! — I would say, my sovereign lord," 
replied Agnes, who, indeed, had an almost su- 
perstitious dread of public reproach. " At least, 
if I earn my vile rebukes, I can take refuge in 
the glory of him for whom I have sacrificed my 
own ! The blush of shame needs not be deepen- 
ed in my brow by knowing that I have won 
mine ignominy to pleasure a fugitive and dis- 
honored knight who dares neither keep nor 
valorously resign his inheritance." 

The queen looked up with some slight flush 
of indignation, but the words she znight have 
spoken subsided into inarticulate motions on her 
lips when she observed the roused and passion- 
ate expression on the king's features. • 

"Valorously resign! that means deathj on 
some bloody field of ruin and slaughter I Thither 
then I will go^ since the Lady of Beauty sends 
me," he exckimed with great emotion. " I<et 
us muster the last renmant of those who yet 
honor their king, and perish amidst the trenches 
of Orleans !" 

" Would I were a man, with other than these 
coward sinews that will not obey my heart, and 
shiver at the din of arms unless m some gay and 
loving tournament !" exclaimed the fair Agnes, 
with enthusiastic warmth. 

" In truth, thou wert a lovely warrior that 
would lead all men after thee," said the king 
smilingly. " Truly ! and a devout nun of Avig- 
non predicted to me that my crown should be 
restored to me by a wonaan.'' 

" By a maiden, eii« !— -but she said not, of to 
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noble Qp Stxtm as Madame de Beaati I" said La 
TrimouiUe with a pause that barbed a sarcasm 
felt bj Agnes, to the quick. She colored as 
crifflsoQly as Venu& when the gods laughed over 
Vulcan's net, let fall the ball of silk she was 
holding, to the queen, and then hid her confusion 
and indignation by kneeling and, reverently pre- 
senting it. 

" miy not the young mad woman, from Lor- 
raine, sire, then ? She purports to be a maiden 
from her infancy, albeit traveling alone with a 
knight,, aji esquire, and four jolly archers of Bar !?' 
said the Duke of Alengon, laughing boldly out- 
right* " But if your hi^mess is indeed in earnest 
to make one fast effort to save Orleans and 
France, we must, as I have oft urged upon your 
council, admit the proffered aid. and presence of 
the consteble !" 

" Do Ihear these words a^ain, and from your 
lips, Duke ?" exclaimed La Trimouille. " Where- 
fore, then, has the king. mad& you marshal-lieu- 
tenant of all his armies, if you are so willing to 
serve under another master, for such the consta- 
ble^ both by right of his office and of his own fe- 
roat]r, will be wherever he goes !" 

"Marry, sir, to speak it bluntly/' replied the 
dukej haughtily, " for no better a reason, doubt- 
less m your opinion, thaa to prevent me from 
protesting as I shall to the last moment of our 
niin, against the evil policy tbut keeps the most 
valiant and :^thful soldier and councilor of the 
realm aloof frona serving it I" 

"Be that as it may, with my good will^ never 
shall the royal person of the king again be placed 
in the power of that ruffianly butcher and his 
desperadoes," replied the mmister, whitening 
with rage. 

"If you fear only for the safety of our liege, 
messire," retorted Alengon, " let us join the con- 
stable without him, and fight this field before 
Orleans. I am. not, God wot, sufficiently a fa- 
vorite at court to dread the vengeance my cousin 
of Richemont is wont to take on the Mse silken 
uatteiers that mislead the king to his destruc- 
tion!" 

" Peace, Alengon I never will we iuffer that 
Pithless manslayer to approach our presence again 
—no— though our crown were on the point of his 
8word, to be restored to us, or tossed to our foes !" 
fiiid Charles, with an an^ vehemence unusual 
with him ; but relapsing into the deepest dejec- 
^on, he continued, " We see well, all is lost ! 
xe have cleft my scepter into little wands of 
power divided among ye, and ye expect me now 
to stretch it with the concentrated might of 
Charlemagne's ! Hearken ! ye have divided my 
P^jwep— now share my destruction." 

The Bastard— he who now complains the 
loudest, may claim a gpod partition in that," ex- 
claimed the Count of Clermont. *' If he had lis- 
{ened to my earnest prayers, and held back his 
t^ttie until I arrived at Rouvrai,. Fastolfe that 
m^t had gone to bed in the dust."" 

Clermont, it is not so!" replied Dunois, 
nercely. « You bade me tarry, only, that you 
^ht reap my harvest of renown j for when you 
^^^e, and saw what prickly weeds were in the 
^Pi you drew back your sickle ; and the day 
was lost to France, that Dunois might not have 
"^ praise of winnmg it." 
of pi^^ Bastard, it was not so !" said the Count 
^J^lennont "Your men were defeated, and 
acttdding like sheep before the wolf, when my 



standards came in skht, and Faftolfe's men bora 
down upon us with the resistless shock of victor]^, 
before we had time to form in array." 

" 'Tis false ! and I will prove it with my sword 
against thine, in any walled space whence thou 
canst not flee so easily !" returned the Bastard of 
Orleans^ 

• " Let it be in a saw-pit, I will meet thee, and 
prove my words* My liege, grant us a field I" 
shouted the Count of Clermont. 

" Is there any man will back the false Bastard ? 
I was with Caermont at Rouvrai, and the field 
was lost ere we came to it^" yelled the Count of 
Dammartin, half drawing his weighty sword from 
the scabbard.. 

" Take France among ye, tigers, not men i 
Rend one another to pieces, and spare the leopard 
her toil !" exclaimed Charles, rising in a passion 
of indignation and grief. " Lo, I resign to ye all 
my part in her! Dig graves for one another 
wherever ye will I The rocks of Dauphiny — 
perhaps the cells of Bruno — are henceforth my 
home. England may perhaps suffer me to die 
there in peace ; or let ner slay me, if she needs 
my blood to swell the ocean poured by my faith- 
ful French. Here is my crown. Let him amoiig 
ye who slays his brother first, take it to Paris 
and lay it at the feet of Bedford and Burgundy." 

There was a minute of astonished and per- 
haps shame-struck pause, and then tears gusned 
fast and thick from the eyes of the valiant Da- 
nois. 

'^No, my Uege, no," he said, jsobbingly ; "be 
master even of mine honor. Clermont, thou hast 
not lied ! — ^Dimois lost Rouvrai all alone." 

" It avails nothing ; your discords are but lulled 
for instants and then rage the fiercer for the 
calm," continued Charles, despairingly. Let all 
desert me. I give afl full release. Nobles^ 
soldiers, women, — my very falcon, — ^let all to 
Paris with their submissions 1 Citizens of Or- 
leans, my faithfiil,. valiant citizens, my brothers ! 
return, and do even as ye have said ; surrender 
your city j shed no more blood in a hopeless 
cause. Let my last act of sovereignty be to ab- 
solve ye from your oaths. Ye Imve nobly de- 
fended the throne of France as long as there waa 
one. Go and tell your starving wives and chil- 
dren that they have no longer a king to die for." 

The universal consternation infused by theae 
despairing words, amounting almost to an abdica- 
tion, kept all silent, and staring reproachfully at 
each other ; while the envoys of Orleans, burst- 
ing into tears, and kneeling with clasped hands 
and the most piteous sighs and groans, implored 
the king not to desert them. " Ah, sire I sweet 
king! our dear sovereign! do not force us to 
yield our city to the slayers of our children I" they 
ejaculated. 

"I cannot otherwise, my poor citizens," re- 
turned Charles. " Ye hear how these men talk, 
how they rave. Their swords are only shaip 
against each other. Who will attempt the res- 
cue of Orleans ? Ye see these knights, who hold 
themselves for the very flower and accomplish- 
ment of chivalry, all despair, none lends aid. 
Who then can blame the poor commons that 
they no longer dare follow our standard to fields 
of vain carnage and death ? We cannot cope 
with the English in battle — ^too often we have 
proved it. Farewell, and do not make me wo- 
manish too." 

^ Return j bailiffir, to Orleans, but not with Du* 
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nois," said the Bastard, his hroad chest heaying 
convulsively. " Dunois shall seek an asylum in 
tome land where the si)ecter of Henry V. puisues 
not. men with terror, in the sunshine. To our 
Blessed Lord, and his Sepulchre, do I henceforth 
dedicate this sword !" 

And as the grief-struck warrior drew his me- 
morable weapon, and raised it as if in affirmation 
oi his oath to heaven, the portal of the council- 
chamber ilew open, and the Archbishop of 
Rheims entered, attended by Jacques Cceur. 
Such was the general absorption, that even the 
appearance of such eminent personages scarcely 
excited any notice. 

*' Why, now is tMs, my liege ?*' said the pre- 
late, regarding the whole scene with keen, inter- 
preting eyes. " The meanest neer of France is 
usually welcomed by the rising of his fellows, 
and we are, or were, the first in spiritual de- 
gree.** 

" If thou art peer of France, France himself is 
a fugitive and a beggar ! and who rises to wel- 
come men of that degree ?" returned the king, 
bitterly. The tearful eyes of the queen, of Ag- 
nes Sorel, and indeed of all present were turned 
with such hopelessness toward him that, despe- 
rate as he knew the condition of affairs to be, the 
■ archbishop was surprised. 

"Orleans has not surrendered? No. no, the 
saintly maid assured me it was not so,'* he said, 
reading so much in the countenances of the en- 
voys. "Then what means this visible abash- 
ment and sadness? I tell you, my royal son, 
Heaven is at length weary of nouring its vials of 
wrath on Trance I Never in ner direst extremi- 
ty hath Heaven deserted, or shall desert, the first 
land of the West that received the light of the 
gospel ! Behold it hath' sent a warlike maiden 
to the redemption of France from her cruel foes, 
even at the moment when they deem their tri- 
umph certain I" 

" Certes, 'tis a miracle to begin with that we 
have one left," said Alen9on, who was the first 
to recover from the surprise of this announce- 
ment. ' 

"Peace, dissolute boy^ and keep your camp 
iests for a more licensed time !" jetumed the pre- 
late, with a dignity that overawed even the 
recKless young prince. "My liege, would you 
but see this daughter of Heaven, you would be- 
lieve in her, as I do ! Eloquence streams from 
her, glorious and hopeful as the colors of a rain- 
bow on the clouds of the tempest I And from 
what fountain but a celestial one can a simple 
and untaught peassgit girl have drawn projects so 
vast, plans so full of wisdom and inspiration, 
which will evolve their own success as certainly 
as the thunder rends out the darkness of a storm ?" 

" Speak jrou, my good father, of the mad girl 
from liOrraine ?" replied Charles. " What has 
changed your counsels so rapidly ? Did you not 
warn me, on her approach, not to suffer her in 
my presence, not to debase my royal dignity by 
listening to the ravings of a peasant girl who 
dared to assume the powers confided only to the 
church and its saints r ' 

*' And of such I nothing doubt her to be I" 
replied the prelate, thou^ with some slight 
shade of embarrassment. " Sire, in these spir- 
itual matters, a hasty credence ai^gues as great a 
lack of wisdom as an obstinate unbelief. It be- 
fitted not your majesty, nor that of the church, 
to mingle m what might prove lunacy or impos- 



ture. And thooeh I have not seen tins woman, 
I have tried her by infidlible tests, and I tell yon, 
sire, that — aa in the old time God put His al- 
might in the arm of Maccabees, scattering the Sy- 
rian myriads as the wind scatteis the froth of the 
sea, even so shall France be saved and her ene- 
mies discomfited by a woman's arm — by the 
weiUcest thing in nature — that none but Himself 
and His Church may have the glory !" 

All present stared at the prelate in increduloos 
surprise. But the gravity and probity of his 
chsoacter gave a weight to his words, even in an 
improbable and marvelous state;nent like this, 
possessed by none other in the council. The 
ever-wakeral jealousy and suspicions of La Tri- 
mouille were nevertheless aroused. 

"And how is this pleasing miracle to he 
wrought, my lord archbishop ?'* he sai A " Has 
the church recovered its miraculous powers, lost 
during so many ages?" 

"The Church Triumphant never lost them, 
and this virgin is the emissary of the glorified 
One alone^" replied Regnault de Chartres. " But 
let herself be heard : my lips are not sufficiently 
haUowed to utter the tidJngs!" 

"Nay, it were all in vain!" said Charlea, 
languidly sinking back* into his chair of state. 
" I have resigned this seat and a crown too heavy 
for my brow — stripped of all its gems as it is ! 
I have lost even hope, archbishop ! Why should 
our Lady take such compassion on a sinner like 
Charles of France as to send a saint to my aid?" 

" Above all, my liege, a female saint ?" said 
the Duke of Alencon, laughing. 

" Sire, you are France, not naerely Charles F 
returned the prelate, without noticing this irre- 
verent jest 

" And how say you, messire ? A woman, a 
peasant, save France, when her knights and no- 
bles have &iled !" said the envious Dammartin 
" What will the chivalry of the world say to 
such tidings?" 

" That a woman and a peasant saved France !" 
exclaimed the lady of La Trimouille, with a 
somewhat wild ahdi singular laugh. 

"But a woman?" said the Lady of Beauty. 
" Good faith, this is strange ! Is she fair, very 
fair ? Perchance of the robust beauty, which at 
times these rustics boast ?" 

*' And variety is delightful, though it be to 
leave the rose for the wild honeysuckle," said 
the ill-timed jester, Alen§on. 

The Queen herself now looked at the arch- 
bishop wilii an expression of wonder and appre- 
hension. 

" Nay, Lady of Beauty." interrupted the aigen- 
tier, very dexterously j " she who comes to the 
deUverance of France comes in a man's garb, to 
wear armor, brook blows, and wounds, and toil» 
and dangers of every kind, not to rival fair court 
dames in bowers and in delights." 

" But how aie we to know, reverend lord, that 
she is this simple shepherd lass you bid us ex- 
pect—that she comes fresh and untutored firom a 
poor village in the marshes of Champagne ?" said 
the suspicious La Trimouille. 

" Send for her guides in the first place, who 
bear the letters from De Baudricourt. for the 
knight, Jean de Metz," replied the prelate ; and 
Jacques Coeur, instantly profifering to go on tnt 
message, made his exit. 

"We are preparing one disappointment the 
more," said Charles, mouMfiiUy* «3ieanwhil^ 
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my father, tfell me what is the nevra of youi' fidr 
niece ? Has Jacques ransomed her ?'' 

• " My liege, no ; her captureis demand more 
than we can by possibility gather — ^hencef(»rth we 
must ransom our prisoneis with steel, not gold/' 
replied R^gna^ult de Chartres, with a bitter pang. 
•*' But she is sstfe. doubtless, out of the power of 
the rude English knight — ^in the custody of the 
Bishop of Beauvais.' 

"Safe! — as the dove in the vidture's'clawsl" 
said La Trimouille, maliciously. " Were-the Lady 
Melusine a kinswoman of mine. I had rather 
many times she were in the hands of an holiest 
soldier, however rough, than in those of the 
smooth and courteous bishop." 

•" Peace, sir, since she is none !" replied the 
preflate ; but curiosity was turned for a momeiit 
mto this new channel, or, as not unfrequently 
happens, men were glaa to distract their attention 
from th^portentous feeling that oppressed them. 
The discourse was altogether of the events attend- 
ing the rupture between the allied ravagersof 
Commercy, when Jean de Metz, accompanied by 
his 'squire, Bertrand de Poulangy, followed the 
argentier into the royal presence. 

Nothing but the simplicity of truth could 
have carried the good but somewhat thickheaded 
knight, Jeanne's guide,without contradicting him- 
self, through such a maze of questions and. cross- 
questions ftst followed the delivery ^f his unvar- 
nished tale. "But Jean de Metz himself was a 
firai believer in the divine mission -of his charge, 
becoming a convertite- even in the course of a 
journey uiat exjwsed Jeanne d'*Arc to the familia- 
rity which is said rather to destroy than strength- 
en heroic illusions. He'^described her undaunted 
courage during their long transit through a wild 
and desolate country, chiefly occupied by the 
enemy. On one occasion especially, the particu-" 
lars of which he mentioned, when he himself and 
his armed retinue were dismayed by stumbling 
on a body of English archers, she displa}redso 
undaunted a-demeanor that all were astonished, 
and the enemy, believing some potent force was 
at iMuid, retired in disorder.- Equally or more 
enthusiastically did the good knight eulogize the 
holiness and purity of the maiden's life and con- 
versation. 

^' Thou praisest these qualities in her as if thou 
hadst essayed them," said the licentious Alenfon. 
** Is it even so, messire Jean de Metz ? Or if, 
being a grimly knight, thou didst find her so per- 
fect a Christian, what says this smooth-cheeked 
squire of yours? Wandering amidst pathless 
yoods and wilds, thus familiarly — cresting by night 
in the same lair, with only the glow of a watch- 
fire for coverlet, did no evil- thought -ever steal 
upon thy slumbers, youth ?" 

" Never, never !'' exclaimed Jean de Metz. "I 
feign not tnat either of us is better than our com- 
peenf ; but such a gracious, calm spirit breathes 
around her, that a statue of snow would have 
seemed to us as assailable. Moreover, when we 
rested by night in lonely places, she withdrew and 
prayed, and slept apart until the morning sun glit- 
tered through the leaves of our harborage." 

" Let her be brought to our presence, knieht, 
and let the squire go with you," said Charles, be- 
<iignantly, and the Imight and squire, bending re- 
verently, withdrew. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE PEESENTATIOM OP JEANNE d'aRO. 

** The ipirit of deep prophecy she hath, 
Exceediag the nine nbyls of old Rome," 

Hsirav yi. 

" And noWy my lord of Rheims," resumed the 
kinq^, turning to tne prelate with a cloud of sos- 
pictcm on h£ brow, which he had never <^befote 
disj^layed to his sacerdotal counselor ; " if this 
maiden be, as you would have us think, a pro- 
phetess sent by Heaven to us, will she not know 
nim to whom her mission is sent, with no other 
guidance than the light of her revelation ? There- 
fore will we try her, by changing places and attri- 
butes with our cousin of Alen^on." 

The archbishop was greatly perplexed -and 
alarmed, but he dared not refuse .assent to so rea- 
sonable an experiment. Jacques Coeis folded bis 
hands in despair, while the kmg hastily effiscted 
the transformation, and in a few moments Alen9on 
ascended the throne with a ludicrous stalk of ma- 
jesty, wearing the king's royals robe and crown, 
and snatching up his scepter 'from the cduncil- 
board, he seated himself .with a swelling pomp of 
gesture that roused general mirth, while Charles 
retired among the group of courtiers who formed 
themselves purposely ground it. The arohbi^op 
and the argentier exchanged glances of dismay. 

Very shortly afterward the sound of footsteps 
was heard in the eager hush of curiosity, and 
Jeanne d'Arc, with her chivalric attendants, en- 
tered. Every eye was fixed upon her with an 
intensity of gaze that might have abashed one well 
accustomed to the observation of multitudes, and 
the Lady of Beauty in particular scanned with 
anxiety ■ the approaching figure. But Jeanne 
seehied in no wise daunteS, — perhaps did not even 
feel this scrutiny. Some absorbing thought pos- 
sessed her whole being, and rendei«d her insensi- 
ble to aught extraneous ; and the glancin|f light 
in her- eyes seemed to seek one only object on 
which to concentrate all their powers like beams 
into a focus. • 

The prelate was prepared for much that was 
singukir in her'appearance,^but still he was sui- 
prised when he beheld the reality. A peasant 
youth, of tall and energetic person, seemed to 
stand before him ; but that the fuller development 
of the bosom, 'and the finftr skin, betrayed her 
sex. Thero was nothing unusual in her dress, if 
its unaccordance with the latter was- overlooked. 
She wore a frock of coarse gray frieze that de- 
scended to her knees, &stened by a belt at the 
waist, a short cloak and hood, and pantaloons or 
drawers that fitted tightly to her wooden shoes or 
clc^. Her hair was cut shorter than was usual 
even with men. But the glory of hope and in- 
spiration that shone on her brow, pale as it was, 
like the glow revived by a wind in white ashes, 
struck even the most incredulous and prepossessea 
affldnst her with a /eeling akin to awe. 
^s she approached the throne, the archbishop 
would certainly have attempted to give her soine 
intimation of peril, but that he saw too clearly 
how intently La Trimouille watched him. Fail- 
ure, and perhaps exposure, were things to be cal- 
culated upon ; for Jean de Metz, who was-short- 
sighted and much confinsed, exclaimed, drop * 
on his knees before Alen^on, ^ My task is ni 
ed ! Maiden, behold the King of France I" 

^ Welcome, maiden, since so thou art called, and 
being rustically fared, peiduunce deservedly," mad 
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Alencon. "Here is orar hand to )ds8. Wliat 
would you with the king of France ?" 

" Kneel, damsel ; it is the wont of those who 
kiss the hand of our sovereign lord,'' said 
Charles, with a fi:racious gentleness that strongly 
contrasted with the pompous tone of his substi- 
tute. 

But Jeanne did not kneel. Her eye dwelt 
vrith a visible and profound expjfession of disap- 
pointment and surprise on the person of the sup- 
posed kingly welcomer. In truth, the flond, 
laughing Duke of Alencon in no wise answered 
the pathetic portrait which womanly compassion 
and tendemess, and the medal she wore in her 
amulet, had deeply engraven in her soul, of the 
beautdful anddisinnerit^ king. Her gaze flashed 
almost instantly from Alencon to the sweet- 
toned speaker that had last addressed her: and 
with the true instinct of the heart, Jeanne a' Arc 
recognized the idol of her loysd visions, the 
youwful sovereign in whose form she had dqified 
that {Ntssionate love of country which was her 
truest inspiration. Her cheeks and ej^es jafiused 
with a glow as if of fire, and stepping eagerly 
forward past the throne, she threw herself with 
a species of passionate adoration at the feet of 
Charles, exclaiming, ^ God save thee, royal Dau- 
phin ! King of Fraace that shall be when an- 
ointed with the oil of the dove in Rheims 1 I 
kneel to thee, and to none other upon earth.'' 

'''• God mend me ! but either I play the king 
less kingly than I thought, or your highness 
more!" said the Duke of Alencon, pettishly 
throwing off his royal mantle, aiui handing his 
diadem to Charles. 

^^It is true, maiden, the faithful lieges of 
France (they are few !) have called me their 
king," said tne prince, evidently much surprised. 
"■ But this thou mightest easily learn in a two 
days' sojourn in Chinon — albeit, 'tis true, I have 
not shown myself out of the castle, for a Ibnger 
time ! Why, them, what mission is this thou 
proclaimest, and who has ordered thee to under- 
take it?" 

" Never have I seen your royal face till now. 
gentle Dauphin^ for so I must call you tUl the 
day of Rheims L"' replied Jeanne, whose lus- 
trous and yet teacfiil eyes still dwelt on the youth- 
ful king. "The Queen, of Heaven, by the lips 
of the Archangel Michael, has conmianded me 
to come into France, to raise the siege of Or- 
leans, and crown your gracious brows in Rheinos 
with the wreath of Cluurlemagne ! I am a poor 
and simple shepherd maid, royal prince ! but 
me hath she chosen in preference to great lords 
and chieftains of antique glory, to redeem France 
and thee, thereby again, by a mighty miracle, 
preaching humihty and reliance on heaven only 
to mankind !" 

^* Who has taught thee this rich and fraught 
sublimity- of expression, then, girl ?" said the 
archbishop. "" It nothing smacks of the schools, 
indeed — ^but still less of what might be expected 
£rom one of thy degree. And how dost thou 
purpose to work these miracles ? Shall legions 
of armed angels descend and battle around thy 
standard, for France ? 

^^Messire, no! By the sword and lance of 
France shall France be saved; heaven needed 
not noe to lead its angels if it pleased to work by 
their means ! Nay, what more were necessary 
than the broad and blasting' breath of lightning 
to wither our foes from the Isuod?" replied 



Jecame. " For my speech, it is such as is giveir 
me by Him who gives the harmonious roar to 
the bull, and his liquid whistle to the blackbird. 
Only on high subjects do I or can I speak highly; 
for the resL I am a foolish, unlearned shepherdess, 
unfit for all clerkly discourse." 

'' Indeed thou art, and I say it to thy com- 
mendat^n," observed the primate. ^ But, girl, 
hast thou well considered the dangers and terrors 
that await thee ? The EngUsh warriors are not 
poppies to be dashed aside by the playfid staiT 
of a shepherd maid." 

^ I know it — ^the ravageis 1"^ exclaimed Jeanne 
with flashing eyes. " Why then do ye waste 
the time accorded me ? Only one year shaU I 
last in glory and success — ^why waste ye the 
hours ? He who gives the lightning a path will 
give me mine, doubt it not, messires, and well I 
wot 'tis not the course of the flowery-banked 
stream, but of the cataract, that is marked out 
for me. Loosen me then, for I feel chained like 
the torrent of winter in its rocks of ice ! What 
should I fear that dared to leave my sire and mo- 
ther to their anguish ? What should I fear that 
laughed at the most hideous portents of the flend ? 
Yea, at the very hour of my departure, when 1 
took my farewell, perhaps an everlasting one. of 
the luamts of my youth and tranquil hours ; when 
I gazed in the Fairy Fountain, with eyes misty 
with tears, methought that the waters which re- 
flected mine image as in a glory-— hardened into 
solid flame, and wrapped me in a shroud of 
agony ! Yet I faltered not. My father and his 
whole village have been most bitterly wronged 
and maltreated, on my account, yet have I never^ 
once looked back to weep. Alas, the old man. 
hath not many suns to benold, and those have I: 
darkened ! The white fleece of his flock will no 
longer rejoice his eyes, nor will the harvest- 
again wave golden in his gaze, until I return to 
comfort him.. I pray ye, then, my sovereign 
liege, and ye,, noble peers and knights, let me do 
my work, and return into my silence." 

"Brave and tender-hearted maiden, ask what 
thou wilt, I for one will deny thee nothing," 
said.Charles, with warmth, ^'I thought nevej 
again to call myself a king; but indeed not 
among the least of the miracles she announces is 
the hopefulness she breathes into my soul. I 
will resume my crowji," said Charles, stretching 
his hand to take the diadem from Alencon. But 
Jeanne d'Arc interposed. 

" Nay, sire^ wreathe your brows no longer wilii 
a mockery !" she exclaimed. ** Never until you 
have triumphed over your foes — ^never untU you 
sit in Rheims, a crowned conqueror — ^wreathe 
your brows with aught but the glory of your 
kingly majesty, which French hearts shall all 
recognize as one." 

^ you promise largely, maiden," said La Tri- 
mouille, with a vague sentiment of doubt and 
apprehension. "Too largely; unless like the 
prophets of old, you bestow on us some sign 
to accredit the divine sourc(e of our mission ?" 

" What would you have, messire de la Trimou- 
ille?" said the archbishop, scornfully. "The 
plague of flies reversed, by the universal destruc- 
tion of the court locusts tnat devour the verdure 
of the land?" 

" Some sign at all events, whatever is readi- 
est," replied his opponent, in the same tone. 

" Before Orleans i will deliver a sign which 
the enemies of France and of the Dauphin shall 
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believe in I — Vfhat more do the fiiends of the 
Dauphin and France demand V^ returned Jeanne, 
with a flush of military enthusiasm and ardor. 
*^ Yet it was warned me, that unbelievers should 
ask what this lord has asked, and a sign is grant- 
ed me. A secret known only to the gentle 
Dauphin and to the saints in Heaven, is confided 
to me. Let me speak with him alone, and I 
will relate it." 

Charles looked embarrassed and even alarmed. 
La Trimouille glares suspiciously at her, and the 
Lady of Beauty bit her bright lip till it seemed 
as if a wasp had stung it. 

^ My royal son, a sign has been demanded, and 
is granted. Retire, and learn whether she speaks 
sooth," said the archbishop. i 

" It is the first time, my liege, that I have 
seen you afraid of a woman," said the incorrigi- 
ble Alen§on. " Jeanne, my friend, wouldst thou 
fear to conmiunicate thy secret to me ?" 

" Why should I fear you, Duke of Alen^on ?" 
letumed Jeanne ; and the sublime virginity of 
her look abashed even the royal coxcomb. '^£ut 
I have neither missicMi, sign, nor purpose with 
any here but Charles of France." 

" Retire — all— to the farther extremity of the 
chamber," said Charles, with a royal majesty 
which he could assume, when at times he over- 
came the voluptuous languor of his constitution. 
Then giving his hand to Jeanne d'Arc, he led 
her in the opposite direction to a deep bay win- 
dow, dustily emblazoned, but lit to some bril- 
liancy in the sunshine that streamed through it. 
The whole court, not excepting the queen her- 
self, arose and followed the Archbishop of 
Rheima to the opposite portals of the hall. 

All turned ca|;erly on reaching the station, and 
perceived the king leaning with his bsyk to the 
lUuminated panes, his arms folded on his breast, 
and gazing with interest and expectation at 
Jeanne. Nothing she said was audible, but there 
was something indeed of supernatural grandeur 
and solemnity in her appearance as she stood in 
the particolored radiance, speaking with passion 
and profound earnestness, though in the lowest 
tones of her voice, and in a bending attitude of 
reverence. 

It soon however appeared, even to the distant 
spectators that the long was struck with sur- 
prise. And no wonder. He heard the words of 
a prayer repeated, which on the previous night 
he had addressed to the Virgin in his oratory, 
when he felt well assured he waf alone, and he 
was besides scarcely conscious that he had mur- 
mured it aloud, it expressed the doubts, the 
melancholy, and infirmity of his own heart, and 
he had certainly intended it for no human ear. 
In this prayer, Charles besought our Lady of 
Pity, that if he were the true son of Charles VI., 
King of France (a matter disputed by his ene- 
mies, and even flagitiously slurred on by the 
worst of them, his mother !) and rightful owner 
of the crown of France^ she would he pleased to 
send him aid against his mortal foes, so that he 
might recover his inheritance, and dnve the in- 
vadeiB from its bounds. But if not, he besought 
the same holy patroness to give him patience to 
endure the loss, make it as complete and sudden 
as possible, that he might no longer be torment- 
ed with vain efibrts and the suflerings of his 
~e, and secure him such a pittance as in her 
she might deem sufficient for a de- 
Iking! 



But this was only the text of the inspiied i 
senger^s eloquence. Warming with the heroic 
tenderness mingled with lofty liope and courage 
that filled her heart, she reproached the king so 
vehemently, and yet so lovingly, with his 
thought of deserting the land which had bled at 
every pore for him. with his doubts of the di- 
vine protection, witn his ignoble vision of flight 
and submission to the conquerors, that all that 
was noble and generous In him too was roused. 
Keenly, though in general selfislily, sensitive, 
Jeanne's words, describing the woes and devo- 
tion of Fi-ance, affected him even to tears. 

La Trimouille's jealous eyes quickly discover- 
ed this emotion. " We do wrong to trust tiie 
king alone with this person," he exclaimed. " It 
may be a man in disguise, sent to assassinate 
him !" He stepped forward as he spoke, but a 
haughty wave of the king's hand admonished him 
to retire. 

" Nay, it is no man ! You may see her wo- 
manly sex in her eyes, they are so fraught with 
— I know not what," said the Lady of Beauty, 
pettishly. 

" When the king makes you jealous, sweet 
Agnes," whispered Alen9on, '^ you know how to 
avenge yourself; and who would give life it- 
self for any the least cause to make him so in 
turn!" 

*' A man. fiiir husband ?" repeated the Lady de 
la Trimouille. * Oh no, my husband, men go not 
mad generously, but according to their natures. 
This is a woman." 

The interview was so long protracted, that at 
len^h nearly all the courtiers grew impatient^ 
saving only the queen. She seemed even grati- 
fied with its duration, or perhaps with the visi- 
ble uneasiness of the Lady of Beauty. *' This k 
a woman of holy life ancf manner ; — ^she wUl set 
us all, I trust, a gooa example," she said, more 
than once. 

At last, to the great relief of the archbishop 
himself, the. dialogue came to an end, an^ * 
Charles beckoned the attendants to approach^ 
naeeting them midway with the maiden by his 
side. 

^* I must make confession, that ye may all in 
turn believe," he said, with much agitation ; and 
to the wonder of all the listeners he repeated the 
revelation made to him, which he certified to be 
true in evenr particular. 

"Then God and oiu: Lady and the saints be 
praised ! our city shall yet be saved I" exclaimed 
the Bailiff* of Orleans, with a burst of hysteric 
joy. " Say the word, my gracious king ! Say 
that you will make one last effbrt, under guidaoice 
of this holy woman, to redeem us !" 

*' It shall be so ! Montjoye par liesse !" ex- 
claimed the king, shouting tne ancient war-ciT 
of France. " Who wiU foUow her ?" 

" I will at least meet her in any place on the 
way from Orleans she shall appoint with me, 
though all the English that ever fought in France 
opposed me, ghosts and all !" exclaimed the gal- 
lant Dunois. " I vowed my sword to Grod, and 
the relief of Orleans it seems is to be His work !" 
" What say you, Grand Marshil of France !• 
will ye fight under a shepherd maiden's com- 
mand?" said La Trimouille to the Duke of 
Alen9on. 

^' Truly, yea, if we may add human means to 
those from Heaven, I could be weU content, 
enough to have so buxom a companion inarms !" 
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letumed he, carelessly. " But when my stand- 
ard advances to the relief of Orleans, De Riche- 
mont's shall float with it side by side." 

" Then, fair cousin, we will aispense with its 
presence altogether 1'^ said Charles, angrily. 
'^ And this pure and incorrupt maiden will well 
dispense with your company in her host. St. 
Severe and Raix ! Poton de Saintraillcs and La 
j Hire I will ye lead my soldiers under the banner 
of the maiden to victory and Orleans ?" 

" Yea, my liege", through a wilderness of lions !" 
shouted the Grascon knight ; and the enthusiasm 
became almost universal. " Victory and Or- 
leans !^' resounded on all sides, and was echoed 
by none more enthusiastically than by the half- 
jGsunished burgesses of the besieged city. 

" Yes, return, faithful Frenchmen, to the vali- 
ant city of Orleans!" said Jeanne, lighting up 
with wild enthusiasm. " Tell it that a deliverer 
comeSj and that the English shall as easily stop 
the wmd that bends your forest groaning to its 
roots as Jeanne d^ Arc on her path to your aid !" 

" They will meet you, Jeanne I doubt it not 
—-and to a purpose !" said the Count of Cler- 
mont. 

" Wherever we meet them, we will battle 
them, wherever we battle them, we will van- 
quish them t" returned the warlike maid. 

" But by what means do you propose to enter 
Orleans ?" said the aj^ed Marshal cfe Saint Se- 
vere, somewhat sobering down. 

"By the grace of God, and the edge of the 
sword I" replied Jeanne d'Arc. 

" Here is mine j thou shalt wear it, Jeanne, as 
an emblem of the absolute powers I confer upon 
tiiee !" said Charles, drawing the weapon he 
bore at his side, and oJflTering the hilt to Jeanne. 

" No, beautiful oritlamme !" she replied, gaz- 
ing at the king with boundless tenderness and 
joy, and apostrophizing him by a fine metaphor 
na the flame-colored, sacred banner of France. 
" No : it has been bidden me to demand a certain 
sword, buried beneath the high altar of the church 
of St. Catherine of Fierbois, upon whose, blade 
are engraven three royal fleurs-de-lys of 
.France !" 

A sharp sigh, approaching to a half-suppressed 
shriek, bursfr from the Lady de la Trimouille. 
** What ^ks she there ?" she exclaimed. " It is 
the sword of John of Burgundy, which he wore 
that day " 

"When he justly perished on the bridge of 
Montereau for the murder of mine uncle of Or- 
leans I" interrupted the king. "So be it — it 
shall be sought. I knew not till now what had 
become of it, and he was wont to boast it had 
belonged to the champion Roland !" 

"That sword ruined France — ^it shall restore 
it!" exclaimed the archbishop with solemnity, 
though as much puzzled as any one how Jeanne 
had learned the place of the weapon's interment. 

" I will work ner a standard, pure and holy as 
her own heart I" exclaimed the queen. 

" But where, since it appears we are to work 
by human means, where are the arms, the men, 
and the money?" said La Trimouille. who, al- 
though pleased with the exclusion of nis enemy, 
the constable, had an undefined dread of the new 
iofiuence. 

"Come to us alone, courageous vir^! and 
with your aid we will not fear the English, were 
they more numerous than wasps around a honey- 
hive," said the enthusiastic Bailiff of Orleans. 



** In those words ten thousand men have spok- 
en!" exclaimed the triumphant archbisnop. 
" Already the seattened and £»ir-struck soldiery 
of France rally like affrighted herds that hear tbie 
voice of the shepherd." 

" And for gold, take all my jet?^4B, all I possess. 
Master Argentier, my lands and castles, — all in 
pledge to your Jews," exclaimed Agnes Sorel, 
yielaing to the impulse of her naturally generous 
and hign-toned feeling on all points not relating 
to her power as a woman and a beauty; and 
rending all her costly ornaments from her dress, 
she thxew them on the council-table before the 
argentier. 

^ And I," said Regnault de Chartres, "and I 
subscribe all the gold which, with infinite toil and 
pains, I gathered for the ransom of my niece. 
Henceforth French prisoners must be ransomed 
only with steel." 

"Alack, I have nothing left but my sword I" 
said Dunois, " but that is ready." 

" And I will stake, what shall procure perhaps 
more than gold can buy, my credit !" said the ar- 
gentier. " Provisions, wine, horses, and arms, I 
guarantee sufficient to relieve the famine of Or- 
leans, and attempt the raising of its siege. This 
good resolution restores me once more to my nna- 
gic coffers in men's trust !" 

"Ay, ay, a lean lord and a M steward, — the 
proverb holds," said the Count of Bammartin, 
scornfully. 

" I should be leaner yet, count, but for my stew* 
ard, who, certes, is none of the fattest to loqk at," 
said Charles, smilingly. " I owe to Jacques Coeur 
my daily meals, but how to thank all vour loves 
and loyalty I scarcely know, least of all, sweet 
Lady of Beauty, yours !" 

And yielding to the passion in which the beau- 
tiful and witty Agnes nad long enthralled him, 
Charles raised her hand to his lips and kissed it 
with chivalrous devotion. The queen turned 
away, and then it was that, probably for the first 
time, Jeanne d'Arc took notice of the magnificent 
and courtly loveliness of the king's paramour. 
She was even startled by its splendour, and con- 
tinued for some moments to gaze at Agnes wiib. 
so strange a depth of scrutiny and observation, 
that the lady in her turn started when raising her 
eyes, blushing and beaming with pleasure, from 
the king, she encountered those of the neroic 
maid. A pang of an unknown nature and inten- 
sity shot through the heart of Jeanne d'Arc, 
and Agnes Sorel herself added to the pain by a 
question intended to show a self-possession, which 
sne was far from retaining imder those mysteri- 
ous orbits. " But wherefore, excellent maiden !" 
she said, " wherefore do you wear these masculine 
weeds instead of ours, which you might honor so 
much^' 

" That men may not entertain a carnal love 
forbidden to all, but above all to me — ^may forget 
that I am a woman, and follow me only as the 
messenger of heaven I" replied Jeanne, with a 
concise sternness that unconsciously sounded like 
rebuke to Agnes. 

" A woman, and forbidden to love or be loved V^ 
she replied, with a species of disdain and de- 
fiance. 

"On earth I" said Jeanne d'Arc, but completely 
unknown to herself, her gaze wandered and fixed 
with a passionate and devouring melancholy in its 
expression on the beautiful &ce of the young king. 
" Give me your blessing, holy messire !" shie con- 
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tiaued with sadden engenieas, '^and let us be i render their city to the keening of the latter, on 



doing*'' 

^^ Kather bless me, thou saint uncanonized V^ 
replied the archbishoi>, ^'nevertheless, as thou 
wilt. Be thou blessed, then, here and hereafter! 
Maiden, arise, gird on the sword ; sheathe thy 
pure and noble breast in the steel of battle I Go 
K>rth, and return the first of thy sex who has 
reaped the laurels of war I No gloiy and no tri- 
umph whieh the king can confer shall be denied ; 
DO reward thy generous spirit demands be refused ! 
Go forth and save France ; and while France re- 
nnains, never shall she forget that she owes her 
redemption to a woman and a peasant. Dost thou 
accept the covenant ?'' 

^ With soul and body, etemallyr I" exclaimed 
Jeanne d'Arc, kneeling and clasping her hands, 
and praying for some instants in a rapt ecstasy of 
joy, while ul the court gazed at her in sflent awe. 
'^ Lo I now I am ready I Before this benediction, 
my father's rash curse halts ; but for my reward, 
I demand only of heaven the salvation of my 
King, of France, and of mine own soul !" 



CHAPTER XII. 

BEFORE ORLEANS. 

<* A kiad of weight hangs heary on my heart" 

Drtdsit. 

^ Soma unborn sorrow, ripe in fortune's womb, 
Now coming tow-rd me, grieves my inmost soul." 
Shakespeari:. 

The Regenlfliuke of Bedford kept his court 
at this eventful period ia Paris, and thither Sir 
John Fastolfe hastened to lay his complaints 
against his former ally, the Bishop of Beauvais, 
before the English council, and demand redress. 

Grood reasons of complaint the Dragon Knight 
undoubt^y appeared to have. The departure of 
the bishop into Normandy, with all his forces. 
Tendered it impossible for Fastolfe to maintain 
lumself single-handed at Commercy. This 
£ulure, however unjustly, he felt to be a slur on 
his nmk^ reputation, which his achievements 
had raised to the most brilliant luster. He was 
deprived of all the fruits of a fatiguing and dan- 
gerous enterprise, and, as it plainly appeared, by 
a concerted plan of fraud, for who could doubt 
the real state of the case when the bishop return- 
ed to the capital of his see, with the supposed 
mutineers of Franquet d' Arras, the. prisoner, and 
all the plunder of the Meuse, and resided there 
in perfect tranquillity and good understanding 
with them ! 

Fastolfe was the Regent's favorite ci^Jtain, 
and on the other hand, the cunbitious and turbu- 
lent prelate was an object of dislike and mistrust 
with the English rulers of France. But Bedford, 
the calmest and sagest politician of his time, rarely 
listened to passion in forming his resolves. It 
happened that at this period, when his exhausted 
treasury was the greatest difficulty of the 'war, 
the Regent was busied in a project of levy- 
ing a benevolence from the clergy of his party. 
He encoimtered great opposition m this purpose, 
and it only required the leadership and resistance 
of so powerful a prelate as the count-bishop of 
Beauvais to make the whole plan abortive. 
Differences had also arisen between the English 



and their ally, the Duke of Burgundy. In their o- ., 

dttpair, the people of Orleans had ofered to sur- 1 enemies one of the former species, — a holy pro* 



behalf of their captive lord. But Bedford, very 
reasonably, refused to yield the fruits of so much 
blood, toil, and treasure, at the moment when his 
generals seemed ready to pluck it for his own 
basket Nevertheless, the denial greatly offended 
the haughty Burgundian,and Cauchon was known 
to be devoted to this powerful malcontent, and 
certainly ready to take his side in any quarrel, if 
irritated by ^evances of his own. His strong 
city and territory nearly in the center of Nor- 
mandy, bis numerous vassals and dependants, not 
to mention the little army of mercenaries he 
continued to keep in pay, made his enmity dan- 
gerous in such near neighborhood to Paris. 

The Regent therefore refused compliance with 
Sir John^s impetuous demands for forces to rein- 
state him in his rights, and take vengeance on the 
mutineers of Commercy. Moreover, the bishop 
was by no means destitute of very fair and rea* 
sonable answers to the remonstrances of the 
council of Paris. He justified his keeping the 
Lady Melusine a prisoner, by the necessity in 
which he stood of obtaining her ransom to satisfy 
the demands of his troops. He accounted for the. 
abandonment of Commercy — on finding that 
Fastolfe limited his charge to a general complaint 
of his desertion, — ^by alleging me mutinous dis- 
position of his troops, and the disagreement of 
opinion between himself and the English leader. 
The violent jscene in the town-house of Vaucon- 
leurs, the accusation, the blow, and the anathema, 
exchanged by the military and clerical allies, 
were prudently omitted on both sides from the 
statements. With Fastolfe, one motive was pro- 
bably a chivalrous regard for the honor of a 
woman whom (strange to say) he began to re- 
member with tenderness, or at all events, with 
compassion, when she was fairly lost to him, and 
in the power of his unscrupulous eilfemy. An- 
other was the dread and horror with which he 
shrunk from the idea of declaring himself in a 
state of excommunication, even under the ban of 
so unworthy a priest, for not the less was he 
supposed to wield the powers of the church. 
In short, the Bishop of Beauvais, in a polite 
and cultivated manner, showed plainly to the 
Regent's commissioners that he was iathe right 
in all he had done, or that it would take some 
three thousand men-at-arms and a long siege to 
prove that he was not Meanwhile ^e coliiesa 
between the English and Bur|;undians continued, 
and grew daily more menacing. The want of 
money in the English treasury hourly became 
more urgeht^ and an event of portentous nature 
suddenly claimed and absorbed attention. 

The arrival and reception of Jeanne d'Arc at 
the court of Charles V II., the stupendous mission 
she announced, and the miraculous assurance of 
success she pretended to, circulated rapidly as the 
flame of lightning through a sultry atmosphere. 
The policy of the F/ench leaders, and the love and 
belief in the marvelous always prevalent among 
the masses of mankind, contnbuted to spread the 
tidings in all directions. And what more wonder- 
ful spectacle, without its preternatural adjuncts, 
had the world yet seen than a youthful woman 
offering herself to danger and death in defense of 
her vanquished country? 

The superstition of the times rendered no won- 
der incredible that claimed either a celestial or di- 
abolical agency. The French announced to their 
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phetess inspired by the saints of God to the deliv- 
erance of France, and assured of triumph. But 
very different was the opinion formed by the 
English on the subject. Fastolfe was the first 
among them to declare, on hearing the news, and 
with an infectious terror that shook the stoutest 
heart of the listeners, that the French court had 
concluded a league with the powers of evU, in 
despair of any further resistance to their enemies 
by human means. 

Hitherto Fastolfe had fi^quently^ idoubted 
whether his imagination had played him a trick 
on that memorable night, at the Fairy Fountain, 
or whether its fantastic spirits had been allowea 
to vex him with unreal horrors, in revenge for the 
intended violation of so holy a vigil as that of our 
Lady. But the tidings that spread of the extraor- 
dinary commencement of Jeanne d' Arc's career, 
thundered conviction into his soul. He now be- 
lieved in all he had seen at the fetal tree of Dom- 
remy ; and concluded that the maiden had yielded 
to the temptation by which he had heard her su- 
pematurally solicited, and had purchased earthly 
triumph and success at the price of that inmiortal 
essence the evil powers were supposed so greatly 
to covet. 

It may be thought that Fastolfe concealed his 
personal reasons for the certainty he everywhere 
diffu&ed of the reality of this frightful behef. But 
there was ample material of accusation in the sin- 

fular events of Commercy, in the tales current of 
eanne's early years, and in her own extraordi- 
nary character and demelinor. The Duke of Bed- 
forcf, a man of superior enlightenment and of cold 
fency, without at first lending any credit to these 
wild rumors, countenanced them as a matter c^ 
policy, in order to throw odium on his enemies. 
He was aware of the superstitious and gloomy cast 
of Fastolfe^ mind ; and it was not imtil the amaz- 
ing events of her career extorted belief from the 
most incredulous, that Bedford shared the dread- 
fbl doubts he took much pains to propagate. 

But this weapon was a sharp-handled one, that 
hurt the wielder. It became, indeed, generally 
noised and believed among the English soldiery, 
that a sorceress armed with powers from hell, 
had come to the assistance of the enemies whom 
they had utterly discomfited in fair conflict. 
Horror and indignation were roused to the utmost, 
hut with those s<»ntiments mingled largely some 
vague, unutterable, tremendous shadow ofdread, 
that cast a darkness over men's souls, like that of 
an approaching tempest over their visual sense. 
The belief and terror inspired by th^ supposed 
science of witchcraft was universal among all the 
nations of Europe, but in an especial degree 
among the English. The vein of gloom in the 
national character, the isolated position of the 
island, and extreme ignorance of the lower classes 
of the peojile, produced this result, remarked by 
cotemporaries of our ancestors. The powers 
and attributes ascribed to th« professors of this 
erisly science, were certainly of a kind to fill the 
human heart with dismay. All the mysterious 
and terrific operations of naturs were imputed to 
the agency of its fiendish instruments, not only 
in the ])opular creed, but in that of the gravest 
tiieologians and savans of the age. Strange' forms 
of disease, mental and bodily ; disasters by sea 
and land; tempests, and delusions of fearful kinds ; 
madness j loss of wealth, possessions, and renown; 
were beheved to be in the power of these embodi- 
ments of infernal malice to inflict on their selected 



vietixns. A direful and etenud price WM indeed 
to be paid for the privileges thus conferred, or for 
the glories and enjoyments secured by the soioerer 
to hmiself. But tne self-accusation of the human 
heart suggested that in the breast of those where 
it beat strongest, scarcely any pledge would be 
deemed too great even for the temporary enjoy- 
ment of its covetings. The vague nature of tne 
powers thus granted and employed, added to the 
fears they evoked, or rather, left them Mmitless. 
No one formed any clear apprehension oi what 
was to be expected from the portentous apparitioD 
that filled every soul with unquiet stirrings. The 
idea of a mere woman, a peasant girl, leading the 
hosts of France to battle and victory, would have 
excited only the scorn and mirth of those veteran 
armies which had so often overthrown them. But 
for a woman to be of the diabolic craft, was 
considered so usual a circumstance, that it only 
strengthened the general conviction and tenor. 
The disgusting and horrible fancies of the age 
represented the Father of Evil as a boundless 
voluptuary who delighted most in winning ^ae 
descendants of Eve to his hideous pleasures and 
service. 

Meanwhile the incredulous, if any such there 
were, could not deny the danger of the ajnoap- 
toms accompanying the advent of this unknown 
agency among the events of the time. From 
the lowest depths of despondency and yielding, 
the French passed with a velocity not at sS 
unusual in their versatile blood, to projects of 
resistance full of hope and audacity. It could 
not be doubted that, in obedie|M to the sum- 
mons and promises of Jeanne d9rc, the French, 
court had resolved on a great efibrt to raise the 
siege of Orleans. Messengers arrived fiom the 
Earl of Suffolk, who commanded the besiegers, 
with the most pressing entreaties for reinforce- 
ments of every kind. 

The Regent and Enslish council were well in- 
formed that an extraorainary discouragement and 
backwardness were visible in the operations of 
the siege, while on the other hand the most ac- 
tive preparations were making to raise it in all 
the countries adhering to Charles Vll. A pow- 
erful force was assenibling at Blois, whose ranks 
were daily swelled by the revived courage and 
zeal of the people. According to En^h belief, 
the French were encouraged to trust m the false 
divinity of their prophetess by a master-stroke 
of infernal artifice. Whether to refute the scan- 
dals propagated by the enemy, or to spread the 
tidings of her mission with more striking efibct, 
Jeanne d' Arc was examined before a commission 
of doctors of theology and the Parliament of 
Poicti^rs, who pronounced that herself and her 
puiposes were holy, and inspired by Heaven. 
This was enough to rouse the eager and enthusi- 
astic French imagination, and to move it to ex- 
traordinary outward signs of the smoldering 
flame, kindled,' as it were, by the sparks of a 
falling ruin. 

The council of Paris could no longer consider 
the peril imaginary when, in a fit of anger at the 
rejection of his mediation, the Duke of Burgundy 
ordered his troops to withdraw from the siege of 
Orleans. At no period had the English force 
before that city equaled the vast extent of the 
works to be covered or assailed, bat this deser- 
tion left so wide a gap, that it was necessary to 
fill it instantly. Still confiding in the fortune of 
England, and like most unsympathetic poli* 
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ttcims, i!0t<droan]8ff <tf the rut change at hand, 
Bedforct calmly resolved to supply the absence of 
his allies without displaying any ill-timed re- 
sentment. The hour of vengeance— or at least 
the ability to inflict it — ^would most certainly 
follow on that sounding the destruction of the 
last barrier of the Loire. Bedford had some 
siieh idea in his cogitation, it is probable, when 
he appointed Sir John Fastolfe to the command 
of the reinforcement, and promised him as a re- 
ward that he should be allowed to lead it against 
his enemies in the bishepiic of Beauvais, after 
the &11 of Orleans. 

It can scarcely be credited, but the motive that 
vanquished a secret reluctance in the breast of 
Fastolfe to going on this enterprise, was his hope 
that he should be thus enabled, to return and 
force the prelate to withdraw his ban of excom- 
munication. He knew it was useless to hope to 
obtain it by any other means, unless the aoject 
and degramng submissions required by the im- 
pierious prelate. No feeling ojf resentment, bitter 
•as that was he cherished — nor the softer reminis- 
cences which haunted him of the love and mis- 
fortunes of Melusine, had so much influence over 
Fastolfe as this prospect of redress. Though 
the censiu-e he had incurred was known only to 
himself, his sentencer, and a few distant stran- 
gers, it was suflicient to poison the peace of mind 
of the religious knight of England. It deprived 
him of those spiritual rites in the due observance 
of which he placed so much of his confidence. 
He could not partake of any sacrament, aware 
that no priest would hear confession, or grant ab- 
solution to one under an ecclesiastical interdict. 
He himself imagined that his jpresence at the 
sacred offices of the church profaned them, and 
diagged about with him everywhere the secret 
consciousness of something more terrible and 
menacing than the justice due to any species of 
/merely human guilt. 

The Regent's choice- of him was, in fact, ap- 
plauded by all who had any right to form an 
opinion^ save the man on whom it had &dlen. 
CPastolfe's military renown, his proved courage, 
•and religious character rendered nim apparently 
the very leader for the occasion. His former 
disputes with Talbot ought to have made this 
species of triumphant return to the camp very 
pleasing to him. But it was not so. In addition 
to the fearful thoughts infused by the circum- 
stance of the curse under which he labored, the 
most ignorant and jplanet-struck of the vulgar 
eould not form an imagination so dreary and 
threatening as Fastolfe' s conjured up on the por- 
tents to be expected from the advent of Jeanne 
d'Arc. Had it been to encounter the dragon 
whose insigBia he wore, and had won so proud- 
.ly, or one whose wings spread broadly as a tem- 
pest, and whose jaws vomited flames as destruc- 
^ve, the English knight would have gone more 
cheeiiSlly to encounter it, than the unknown 
terrors wielded by the sorceress of Fiance. Yet 
it was above all necessary that he who had been 
selected for the very purpose, should display a 
-calm front ; and as he had been the first to spread 
the balefid renown of the maiden of Domremy, 
be the first to show how valiant men should en- 
counter even a supernatural foe. 

But every hours march that brought Fastolfe 
and his reinforcement nearer to the camp before 
Orleans deepened the melancholy and foreboding 
in his souL He doubted not, as we have said. 



that Jeanne d'Arc hadiDii4e«eonipaet with the. 
fiend, and, though it was usual with the infernal 
powers, in the end, to play their unhappy victims 
false, the price at which they sold l^mselves 
was usually accorded in the mean time. In this 
instance, the bribe was doubtless victory over 
tlte English, to be accomplished by what devilish 
and unknown horrors ? For the first time the 
brave English captain felt his heart <}uake as he 
asked himself Jthe question. And with especial 
reason, for he alone of all the assailing host, might 
consider himself as the personal enemy of the 
sorceress — a marked object of her hatred and 
vengeance^ as the only witness and accuser c>f her 
alliuice with the terrific powers that were to aid 
her. He alone of all that were to struggle with 
them, was deprived of the shielding protection of 
the church — an excommunicated, unhallowed 
combatant 1 

With these depressing sentiments there mingled 
a deep and painful throbbing of compassion, lin- 
gering admiration for the grand qualities, {he wild 
beauty and supernatural courage of the youthful 
woman who dared thus ally herself with the tre- 
mendous inhabitants of darkness, to effect an 
object which even the hearts of tne conquerors 
themselves acknowledged to be greatand worthy, 
in one of .the race of France. Yet these milder 
feelings that continual! 3r insinuated themselves 
into the soul of Fastolfe, increased his fears. The 
suddenness of the passion he had conceived for the 
rustic and defying charms of Jeanne d'Arc, when 
all the love and loveliness of Melusine had &iled 
to inspire him with any, suggested^o the X>ra^on 
Knight an idea universally prevalent, which 
ascribed a dreadful spell of fascination to the eye 
of a witch. Once enthralled imthis magic glance, 
it was not in human energy to break tlm)ugh the 
binding network, scarcely in the might of the 
church itself. The singular circumstances of 
their first interview always recurred to the 
memory of the devoted victim of supKsrstition, 
and the excesses so alien to his nature, in which 
he had immediately plunged, enforced -the ex* 
planation like a conviction upon him. Finally, 
his overwrought and haunted imag;ination -.took 
refbge in a strange craving and impatience to reach 
the scene of action and know the worst. 

These gloomy cogitations were £uth£i]Uy .re- 
flected in the countenances of the archers and 
men-at-arms with whom Fastolfe advanced into 
the Orleannois. The once jolly verdurer, Wulf- 
stan of Warbois, and his companions of Com- 
mercy, were among them. The infection of dread 
had been largely communicated by these soldiers, 
who had wb^t seemed authenticijitelligence anfl 
visual testimony to render against the sorceres& 
Wullstan was restoied to all his former honors 
and posts near the person of his lord, but not to 
his gallant cheer of old. He too was .in a manner 
personally involved, he too had not been able to 
obtain absolution for his offense of desiring to 
marry a witch. The Bishop of Beauvais had 
refused it in scorn and raoe at his &ilure in the 
more important purpose of his visit to Domremy, 
and the camp chaplain adhered to the same policy 
in the expectation of a handsome share m tliie 
plunder of Orleans, as a bribe to obtain it. The* 
whole reinforcement in fiict were tormented with 
vague musings on the horrors that awaited them, 
'and none of a military kind, unless a fancy which 
started in the verdurer's brain when they arrived 
in sight of Orleans, may be considered so. It 
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happened to be an exeeedinriy wann noonday, 
and Wul&tan remembered to nave heard in some 
okl ballad, that in the time of the crusades, the 
Saracen mi^cians were wont to bake the Christ 
ttans alive- in their arnior^ by intolerable glares 
of the sun. He-bepan to cog^te whether it was 
by some such device that the^. French sorceresi 
intended to raise* the siege of . Orleans ? The 
chsmce of open iMtttle- and defeat never once oc- 
cmred to an archervwho had fought at Azincourt, 
and whose arrows were scarcely dried from the 
bloodshed of the battle of the Henings. 

l^e reinforcement had now passed through the 
deepest shades of that immense forest of Orleans, 
whose remaiiis stiU compose one of the largest of 
European woodlands. . It extended at that period 
to an incredible distance on both shores of the 
Loire, into whose valley they had descended. 
The oesieged city appeared u the midst of its 
fertile plain whicnthis year waved with no green 
spring com, and-whose-unpruned vineyards seem- 
ed ranning wild with bloom and leafy luxuriance. 
A wondei^ul silence and desolation presided over 
the landscf^C) whicn yet. glistened all over with 
the oil of plenty and gladness. The Loire, be- 
loved and besung-by the troubadours, wound with 
his broad, silveiy wave through flowery pastures, 
no longer cropped by herds and flocks innumera^ 
ble, but silent, waste, nnd deserted. It was the 
ideasantest time of spring, the closing in of April, 
but neither the- cheerful beauty of the bright 
spring foliage, nor the singing of tne birds, nor the 
aspect of the rich country they were come to con- 
quer, brought any comfort to the hearts of the 
approaching soldiery. Fastolfe, himself, started 
and turned pale when the towering masses of the 
cs^hedral of Orleans first came in sight, frown- 
ing^ as it seemed, on besiegers and besieged,. Jike 
a visible presence of outraged religion. 

The devastated condition of the inunediate 
vicinage of Orleans added to tiie gloomy effect 
of those vague surmises in. men's breasts. 
Burned churches, -monasteries, and farm-houses, 
destroyed' either by the patriotic zeal of the be- 
. sieged, or the wra^ of the besiegers, were en- 
countered a;t every step of the advance.-. The 
sacrilegious destruction of certain of these holy 
edifices was believed to be the cause of the Earl 
of Saliibury's doom, who was killed by a can- 
non ball at the commencement of the. siege. 
The little skill aequired in the use of artillery, 
in fact, made this event seem little short of a 
miracle, until further experience of the abilities 
of Maitre Jean de. Lorraine, who commanded 
the bombards in Orleans, reconciled the English 
soldiery to a Jaelief in the naturalness of the 
means employed. 

The amval of Sir John Fastolfe. was anxiously 
looked for both by the chiefe and masses. of the 
dispirited English army ; but the pale, rigid as- 
pect of the once courageous leader, and of those 
in his train, was certainly not tne species of 
example required. Yet Fastolie's pride and 
statelmess returned, when a messenger arrived 
from the great Bastille of St. Laurent, as the 
iortification was called that covered the sie^ on 
the right bank of the river, andon its most impor- 
tant pointy being that toward Blois, whence any 
succor to the city would most probably arrive. 
The standard of the. valiant Xord Tall)ot, wha 
held the second authority in the camj), by rank,, 
and the first by the inmience of his impetuous 
and oyerbearing character, flaunted scoinfully 



firmn the tower in the oeater ; aad he aeot to re- 
quest Fastolfe to tarry his accompaniment to the 
head-quarters on the southern bank of the river. 
But Fastolfe replied that the cantonment of his 
soldiers admitted of no delay, and leaving them 
to- exchange conjectures and liears with their old 
conuades of arms, who flocked around them, 
he crossed the Loire in a barge specially stationea 
for the purpose. 

Passing a fortified island midway.in the stream, 
established by the English to protect the passage^ 
Fastolfe landed with a few attendants on the op- 
posite shore. About a mile to his right he per^ . 
ceived the deserted huts of the Burgundian en- 
campment, formed round the abbey of St. Loupi - 
all but the walls of which Ixad been destroyed 
by fire or some explosion of combustibles. - 
Nearly as far oflf on his left- was the great sub- 
urb of Orleans, already gained by the besieg- 
ers, for this side of the Loire was entirely in 
their possession. Two strong fortifications,, 
called the Bastille of St. Priv4 and the Bastille 
of St. Jean, defended the aiip|!oach to the camp^ 
or rather lodgings of .the besiegers, in this direc- 
tion, where they had established themselves in 
the deserted dwellings of the Orleanese. Under 
this good shelter, the English carried on their 
operations without much molestation, from the 
arrows or artillery of their enemies. The posi- 
tion was secured against any sudden attack or 
sortie by a prodigious redoubt thrown up on the 
land-side of the great bridge of twenty-five 
arches, crossing the Loire. A castle, consisting 
of two towers and a massive keep, situated 
about the third arch of the bridge, was also in. 
the hands of the besiegers. This was separated 
only by two broken arches from the French enT 
trenchments, thrown up in the form of -a bul- 
wark, to defend the passage of the bridge, and. 
whence the &tal cannon ball had sped to its mark 
in the unfortunate Salisbury's brain. In spite, . 
OP. perhaps in defiance, of his predecesscH^s ill- 
lucky the Earl of Suflblk had fixed his head- 
quarters in this castle on the bridge, which was 
styled the Toumelles. It was a convenient post 
for a commander, for its high battlements over* 
looked all but the loftiest buildings in Orleans, on 
the opposite shore, and displayed as in a map the 
whole plain beyond, and the long chain of sixty 
forts by which the blockade was maintained 
throughout the compass of the city, from St. 
Laurent to a fortification of almost equal strength 
and size, called London, built on the rums of a 
monastery of the Augustins, on the southern 
side of the river. The defense. of the conquered 
suburb was thus completed on the right, and the 
conmiunications riveted between the two divi- 
sions of the English host. 

Engaged in surveying this scene and in con- 
sultation, Fastc^e found the Earl of Suffolk and 
some; of his principal captains on the high bat- 
tlements of the keep of the Touxnelles. Among 
these the young and chivalrous Lord Scales and 
Sir Thomas Gladesdale, a leader sprung ..&om 
the lowest ranks of the army, but famous for his 
deeds in arms, were the most distinguished. 
All were in complete armor, and the Earl of 
Suflblk wore a panoply of the utmost richness, 
as if he took delight in making himself the 
mark of observation. 

' Fastolfe could« easily leara that his reinforce- 
ments were needed, from the warmth of his 
own welcome. But he was less pleased to find 
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that the dejection of sfiniB he imbued he con- 
cealed from all but hunself wds observed in his 
countenance. 

" Why, God-a-mercy, worshipfuk knight !" ex- 
claimed the- Ea^ of SofFolk, "you come among 
us with &face as whey-colored as *ny fool of us 
all that ' gapes for whirl wipds of- fire and £ends 
from BloisI What ails you? Have you won 
more scars in. Lorraine,->-4)ut indeed we heard not 
c^' any stnfe ye had there, unless with the bold 
bishop and his crosier "? By Jesu's dear blood, 
the lance of Rouvrai should have out-matched 
that !" 

"Nothing ails me but hurried marches and 
great fatigue to join you,^ noble brothers," replied 
Fastolfe. " But truly-methinks I find but faint 
cheer among ye I What is the matter ?" 

" All is well enough now," said the earl, hastily. 
'^ The accursed Brabanters and Frieslanders left 
our siege uncovered when their peevish lord with- 
drew them, on a side whence.it seems we may 
look. for a cloud to btirst. . Look below, how 
firmly I have this stiff-necked city in my squeeze, 
and how hunger rails in their. bellies worse than 
a leech's bitter drinks, and their leaders call it 
mutiny ! But you have heard doubtless how the 
French at Blois talk of putting provisions in the 
city, which else cannot bide my strangling grasp 
another sennight, for very weakness. Therefore 
are you, Sir John, the most welcome man I have 
seen for many a day ; for with your stout Nor- 
folk men at St. Loup I will not fear that the 
devil himself can enter Orleans !" 

" Mine endeavor shall not be lacking to keep 
him out, Sir Earl," replied Fastolfe, with a 
strange dizziness passing over his sight. "But 
who says the fiend shall come, for against devil- 
ish enchantments and witchery what can a mere 
mortal arm ?" 

" Well spoken, valiant brother ! Then tell me 
how can so very* mere mortals as the French, led 
by a mere mortal woman, break these links of 
adamant, and enter Orleans in our despite ?" said 
SuflTolk, triumphantly, and drawing Fastolfe by 
the ami, he led him, accompanied by the rest of 
the captains, to an embrasure in the ramparts 
commanding the extensive view we have de- 
scribed. 

" Ha, yonder laughing rogue with his veuglaire 
on the bridge takes note of us," continued Suf- 
folk, after watching with anxiety the progress of 
the renowned captain's eye from St. lAurent to 
the convent of the Augustins, until following it 
his own rested on the central masses of the city 
and the fortifications of the besieged inmiediately 
below. The ruin wrought in Orleans by the 
ponderous stones cast into the walls from the 
Ikiglish bombards, was very visible, but seemed 
in no" wise to have abated the lesolution of the 
defenders. The ramparts on the opposite shore 
ciihe river, and 'the whole circuit of the waUs, 
were watchfully guarded, and innumerable ban- 
derols planted at intervals, marked the stations 
oi the gallant chivalry wha had devoted them- 
selves to defense of the cityt. There was even 
an appearance of bustle and animation in the 
throngs that could be observed pacing the nar- 
row, winding streets, though diminished by dis- 
tance and descent of vision to something like the 
appearance of a swarming ant^hiU. But Suf- 
folk's attention was caught by the motions of 
some half dozen men in armor on the bridge, 
who were busied in setting a piece of cannon, ot 



enonDt>u8 size, used in casting stone balls, under 
the direction, as it seemed, of a little, active,- 
monk^-like being who stood by with ahghtea 
piece of towin his hand. 

^^It is that. imp of Satan," doubtless,. Maitie 
Jean,^' said Sir Thomas Gladesdale, ^ He is go^ 
ing to send*>'U8 some of his sugar plums, as he 
calls his flying rocks ! Oh, by Gofl's life, if even 
we enter Orleans, that cowardly manslayer shall 
take a fight out of his own ei^ne." 

^^He uew^Salisbury, though some thought it* 
was the deviL himself rode on the.&uxie and di- • 
rected it," said Suffolk. " Let us retire; or would 
you prefer, Sir John, to await one of the kisses • 
from yonder yawning mouth?" 

" If my advice be asked, X say, let us storm the 
walls once more — and at once — ^before this des- 
tined relief can arrive from Blok,?' exclaimed 
Fastolfe, without hearing or without heeding the 
warning, to the great surprise of his companions. • 
'■'' This is my advice, and if it be followed,,! sweab 
to our Lady I wiil be the first to escalade and« 
enter, and Orleans may yet be ours." 

" So deem not 1 1" said a sterm angry voice < 
behind, and all taming recognized tne Lord Tal- 
bot. The greetings between thisleader and Fas- • 
tolfe were in themselves likely tabe sufficiently 
brief; but they were cut short by the roax of the- 
veuglaire on the bridge below, followed by the- 
crash of a vast piece of stone against the battle-* 
ments, whicli, however, fell l^neath its aim. 
Nevertheless the whole building shook,.and some- 
detached pieces fell in the river with the pouder-- 
ous bomb itself 

'* My merry rogue ! but our turn, will come," 
said Talbot, shaking his clenched gauntlet over: 
the wall, while the little cannoneer threw him-* 
self on the ground, to avoid a fiight of arrows in- ■> 
stantaneously poured upon him. But his. wild 
screeching laugh of derision was audible even to 
the tower where the English captains werer 
grouped. 

" Nay, my Lord Talbot, it needed not your say; 
to let all men know you were ever of the con*- 
trary opinion to him that spoke last," said Fastolfe,' 
haughtily. " I let^.yon with good aasiurance on 
your lips that Orleans should yield before the 
sifows were off our fields in England ; but the 
plum is reddening on the Orleans' orchards, and 
to my thought ye are farther off than ever." 

" Ay, by St. George, for doubtless your knight- 
hood remembers your monkhood, and looks aghast 
at an old wife's tale of witches and devils l" re^' 
turned Talbot, whose scorn of the popular creduli- 
ties, and the rough hand he occasionally laid on the-. 
foods of the church, had gained him among the- 
'rench the terrible addition of atheism, to the more ^ 
certain traits of his character. 

'* We have yet to learn if it is one, Lord Tal- . 
hot 1" replied Fastolfe. 

" By all the saints — and there are enough for a 
rattling oath — ^what mean you, good Sir John?'-' 
said Talbot, vehemently. "What! shall the. 
French — ovear. fields of whose breasts we have 
spurred our chargers to victory, against uncounted 
odds — shall they who dare not face us, with the, 
bravest knights of Fiance at their head — ^vanquish 
us now when a woman leads ?" 

"Ay, but what mannerx)f woman, good Lord. 
Talbot ?" returned Fastolfe, gloomily. 

" I. am no judge of such ware^ but if she comeSf 
in my way, I will spare wringmg her. neck untiL 
such time as some sorrowful and devout knight— 
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i«y yoaiself, Sir ^i^n-^^sn tndy repent to ub," 
said Talbot, withft scornful laugh. 

^ Why, what manner of woman deem you she 
is V^ said the £arl of Su^lk, anxiously. ^ The 
soldiers affiight each other with dismu forebod- 
ings that she is a witch sent from hell to drive 
us out of France, but surely you, Sir John, the 
Dngon Knight — — ^' 

^ To drive us out of France !" interrupted the 
amazed Talbot. ^^By the cross, and tne roo^ 
and the thrice-blessed tree, if she noake Talbot 
yield one foot of French earth to her, be she angel 
or devil, may he stumble backward with it into a 
dishonored grave T' 

"My lords, as ye well wot, my blood is a 
churl's, and but churlishly renowned until these 
wars,'' said Sir Thomas Gladesdale, whose vigor- 
•oos pride took refuge in disdaining the advanta^s 
possessed by his noble comates. ^ Yet as I thmk 
— if this witch comes red-hot from the lowest hell,- 
with an army of iron- winged fiends beating the 
air into lightning about us— «he shall not make 
my cheek bate a jot of its color, or my quarterless 
dueld retire!" 

^But, Talbot, it is scarcely a week since you 
«did counsel me even as Sir John now counsels— 
to win these proud walls ere their boosted deli- 
verance can come ?" said Suffolk, who remarked 
with much internal misgiving the paleness of Fas- 
toUe's looks. 

"But that was ere these mad old gossips' tales 
weie spread among us," replied Talbot. ^^I know 
not how it is, but methinks all our lusty cheer 
has left us and gone to beat ruddily in the hunger- 
fainting hearts of Orleans ! With grief and shame 
be it said, but not, I trust, to our wives at home, 
the soldiers have no heart to the work 1 But let 
only this last attempt of the French fail, (andper- 
chtuice 'tis naught but a French vaunt and Ue,) 
«nd either those of Orleans must surrender, or 
fiunish, or our merry men will regain their crow- 
ing spirits to overlea]3 these walls and make them 
'Ours ! And how is it .possible for French art or 
force to break this sixty-linked chain with its six 
tower-stancheons ?" 

With all his emulous dislike of his younger 
•and renowned rival, Talbot looked anxiously and 
inquiringly at Fastolfe, whoser eye once more 
Mrused the scene below. All was now tranquil. 
The little cannoneer had left his piece after the 
feu-de-Joie with which he had ironically saluted 
the new. arrival. The encampment of the army 
•in its regular little huts along the vast line of the 
blockade presented a perfectly orderly and vil- 
lage-like aspect. Only the distant gleam of the 
anns of scouts or foragers returning to the camp 
disturbed the deceptive appearance of peace and 
security. 

• " Is there aufht that may be amended, deem 
you. Sir John ?" continued Talbot, anxiously. 

" Nothing : the bastilles command all the sally- 
ports of the city ; they cannot stir from within 
but at great hazsjxl," hs replied. "And as for 
those mm BloiB, if they come on the north shore 
of the river, your St. Laurent blocks the way ; if 
on the south, my -St. Loup." 

Talbot nodded assent, and with more cordiality 
tiian he had yet shown prooeeded to x)oint out in 
^tail to Fastolfe more minute particulars of the 
strength and weaknesses of the English posi- 
tion. Suffolk and the other captains listened 
like men who know their master in a science is 
speaking. 



ThisttDMaUe portiQa of di»dialogiie was in- 
temipted by the airival of the Earl of Suflblk's 
brother. Sir Alexander de la Pole, who rushed out 
on the battlements laughhg in peals, in spite of 
the respect due to the presence in which he stood. 

"Jesu, have mercy I Pardon me. lords; bat | 
here we have a herald — ^two heralos from this 
precious nudd at Bloiflh— come to scold with us !" | 
ne exclaimed. " Will ye see them ; or shall I put 
them in a barrel of tar, and send them alight into 
Orleans from a culverin?" 

" Peace, Alick I— the devil's owndieralds should 
have courteous entreatment," said the £ail of 
Sufiblk. -" Let them come-— we will see them." 

" Nay, brother, you are to blame," said Talbot 
" This IS too great insolence in a low-bom ser^ to 
send messages to the chivalry of England ! As 
you will J but by the litde faith they say I have, 
if I catch her, her petticoats shall scarcely save 
her from a £ttiiig punishment 1" 

" Let me have the chastisement of her then, my 
lord; but yet she comes in no. petticoats, but in 
annor of complete steel !" said young de la Pole. 
" One of our prisoners saw her vault from the 
ground upon her horse like the hardiest knight 
that ever mounted, and wield all her arms as dex- 
terously as Sir John himself when he was at the 
Empress's toum&ment at Cologne." 

" Well, let us hear what she hath to sky." re- 
sumed Suffolk. " It will not strike us with the 
palsy, ncMT wither our arms, nor change us to wild 
beasts of the forest but to hear her words from 
a Christian moiith !'' 

" Nay, by my advice, let us neither see nor hear 
aught from her," said the Lozd Scales, somewhat 
tremulously. 

*• What, Scales has caught this white-faced 
lethargy J" exclaimed Talbot " Let us see and 
hear all that we may or can, and not take our 
^nddame's white -cow for our grandsire's ghost 
m the dark ! Let come these heralds, Alexander : 
the earl will see them." 

Considerably sobered in his mood, tiie young 
knight retired to give the messengers the requisite 
permission. They were waiting in a chamber 
below, and almost immediately afterward made 
their appearance. 

The garb of these officials might reasonably 
have excited wonder:, even in inembera of their 
fieuitastic profession. They wore long robes of 
the &iest white linen, with a surcoat of white 
velvet sewn with fleur-de-lys. emblazoned at the 
breast with a huge crimson heart pierced with 
arrows, so set as to represent a glory. The prin- 
cipal of the two carried in one lumd a naked 
sword, in the -other a branch of olive. 

* Welcome, heralds I — or are ye the merry- 
andrews of a fair ?" said Talbot 

" Speak we with the Earl of Suffi>lk, noble 
sire ?'' returned the herald. 

"A witch's messenger should have e^es at his 
fingers' ends, to search in dark comers, and know 
without asking matters," replied Talbot " I am 
not so fiunousAU earl, but a naron of bottle-crea- 
tion ; yet I bear a name with which they say 
Frencn mothcta aflright their froward babes ta 
stiUness." 

^ The great Talbot, that should be ?" replied the 
hemld, with a startled look at the veteran hero. 

" The little Talbot, if thou ratest him by bulk 

at least, not a mere bullock of bone and sinew, 
which doubtless thou seekest with tliose starting 
crab's eyes," returned Talbot. 
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" I maiveled but tiiat the shadow should be so 
vast, and the substance so slight," said the French 
herald, boldly. " But now, hear tidings of God 
and the Maid." 

" Let them be civil then. What is thy name ?" 
said the Earl of Suffolk. 

*' Orleans — that shall be king-of-arms in 
Rheims !" replied the herald, with a joyful flush 
that denoted ne was a thorough convert to the 
nrophetess whose message he came to deliver. 
''Now. listen, King of England, and you, Duke 
of Beoford, who call yourself Regent of the 
kingdom of France ; you, William de la Pole. 
£an of Suffolk ; you, John, Lord Talbot ; ana 
you, Thomas, Lord Scales : who call yourselves 
Lieutenants of the said Duke of Bedford ; render 
submission to the King of Kings! Restore to 
the Maid who is sent by God, the Eling of 
Heaven, the keys of all the good towns ye have 
taken and ravaged in France. Grod has sent her 
to restore the glory and inheritance of France. 
Most willing is she to give you peace, if ye will 
hear reason, lay dfown whatever ye have wrong- 
fully despoiled in France, and pay for the harms 
ye have sdready done. And ye, arcners, companies 
of war, gentles, and others, in siege before the 
town of Orleans, depart into your country, in the 
name of God or look to hear such tiding of the 
Maid as shadl make ye grieve that ye abided her 
coming here I King of England, if thus thou dost 
not, I, Jeanne, am the leader of battle, and 
wherever I meet your people in France, be they 
willing or unwilhng, I will force them to depart; 
or, if 3iey refuse, I will slay and utterly destroy 
them all. I am sent by God, the King of Heaven, 
body to body, to thrust ye out of all France, but 
"if you obey, I will take ye into mercy and good 
friendship. And be not obstinate, for you shall 
not keep the realm of France, witness Jesus, the 
King of Heaven, and son of Mary I The Dau- 
phin, Charles, its true inheritor, shall possess it ; 
ior God, the Mightiest, hath so decreed, and so 
hath revealed His will to the Maid : he shall enter 
Paris with a noble company I" 

^ Here is a precious cart-load of stony words 
turned all into our ears at once !" exclaimed 
Talbot, when the herald paused for breath. " But 
is there more 1" 

" If ye believe not these tidings from Heaven 
and the Maid," continued the herald, " this more 
am I to add : wherever we find you, we will pour 
upon ye, and make so wild a Ha-ha ! among your 
Tsuka as hath not, for a thousand years, been seen 
in warlike France. And know for certain, that 
the Mighty One will give more power to the 
Maid and those she leads, than all resistance, 
marched all England to the rescue I And on the 
day of battle, it shall be seen which hath the 
better right to France — her children, or strangers. 
Duke of Bedford I the Maid prays and requires 
you to destroy no more. Do justice, and yet ye 
of England may go in her company to do the 
niost dorious achievement that ever yet hath 
heen done in Christendom. And now, answer 
whether ye will make a gentle peace with the 
^ of Orleans, for if ye do not, in brief time 
gett harm will there befall you. Thus from the 
Maid, noble messires," 

The herald was silent, and so was the whole 
audience for several moments, with amazement. 
What, nothing else ; nothing more from 
prating Joan?" saad Talbot, at length. " Hark, 
Jedfoid ! canst thou hear this loud talk in Paris ? 
Dostthouciuakeatit? The King of England? 



—rogue ! beware le$t thou fltartle tiie bones of 
Henry the Fifth from their cerements in West^ 
minster. What kins of England dost thou speak 
to ? Our child, our baby, whom we will crown 
in Paris when we have made our peace in Or- 
leans ! Oh, such peace ! Grod give me defeat 
and ruin and slai^hter, and a vile death by 
French hands, if I leave so much of Orleans 
together as shall mark where it has been ! Ay, 
ay, but 'tis a woman talks to a child. She will 
slap our little king, no doubt, when she halii him 
at ner mercy I What, she will give us mercy ? 
— ^marry, not till we ask it, I do implore this 
maid pf yours, on my bended knees ! Tell her 
Talbot kneels, that never thought to do so but on 
his tomb, or to his king 1 And what achievement' 
is this we are all to do together ? Oh, by my 
life, I have thought of it, and if it come not 
speedily, this same will even burst my heart, for 
lackofblows to vent it in." p 

"When will this devil's paramour — ^this Maid 
of yours — approach us ?" said Sir John Fastolfe, 
in a low tone that strongly contrasted. with the 
anffry .accents of Talbot. 

" Thus she bade me reply, * Better to>day than 
to-moiTow, better to-morrow than later I' " 
replied the herald. 

"' A learned herald, that may only utter what 
is pdt into his moutn like a trumpet," said Sir 
Thomas Gladesdale. "Yet I'll wager me, he 
would blazon us our Lord's coat armor as wisely 
as any man ! Tell the Maid from me, I will make 
her welcome to my tent^an she will come without 
her steel petticoats. There is no devil in any 
woman that Gladesdale cannot tame." 

" But this is an angel, Sir Thomas Gladesdale," 
returned the fanatic herald. " And for thy blas- 
phemy, I tell thee, never shalt thou depart alive 
from her presence when ye meet." 

" Dost thou share her gifts ? canst thou pro- 
phesy too ? why then, by that Heaven she keeps 
ringing in our ears, thou shalt share her rewards," 
shouted Talbot. "Take hence these wizard 
messengers and bum them, as we will the hag 
their mistress, when we catch her." 

"I am ready, do your worst!" returned the 
undaunted herald. ^ 

" Nay, Talbot, we may not offer harm to a man 
of his office," interposed Suffolk. "It would 
shame us before all knighthood." 

"I have but spoken the truth. Bum me if 
indeed all that I have said comes not to pass !" 
said the herald. 

"So be it: and Sir John Fastolfe shall have 
the custody of him, for he it is that chiefly avers 
this Joan^ to be a witch," returned Talbot, laugh- 
ing bitterly. " Orleans, that shall be Rheims ! 
thou shalt tarry with us until thy lady comes for 
thee, and thy fellow shall retum to her to bid her 
go back to ner cow-keeping, or come hither and 
be grilled with her harbinger." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

O&LEANS. 

^ But you, that are polluted with j<mr lufts, 
Stain'd with the guiltless blood of innocents, 
Corrupt and tainted with a thousand vicesj 
Because you want the grace that others hare, 
You judge it straight a thing impossible 
To compass wonders, but by help of derils." 

HsMar VL 

While thus Jeaxme d^^rc spread terror as a 
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sorceress through the Eo^^lish camp^she.was al- 
most worshiped as a divinely inspired prophet- 
ess by the soldiery of France, and its enthusiastic 
Sopulations. And not the least of the nurades 
estined to be wrought by the heroic peasant 
girl, was the unanimity, which prevailed among 
all parties at the eourt concermng her* Envy 
was mute, and even ridicule silenced beneath the. 
sway of the mingled grandeur and simplicity of 
a nature, which excited so many hcq)es, ana so 
few fears. The despairing and vduptuous king 
himself was ro\tsed to exertion ; the beauteous 
Agnes stifled a vague dread of the woman in her 
achniration of the warrior ; the jealous La Tri- 
mouille closed for an instant, all tne hundred eyes 
of his suspicions. 

Powerful motives were no doubt at work that 
aided the effect ;produced by the. appearance of so 
bright and pure a luminary in those alien skies, 
yhe desperation to which things were reduced, 
made any chance of relief; however wild, be 
clutched at with avidity. Agnes Sorel loved the 
king, but with an ambitious and haughty spirit 
that required him to continue a king to be loved, 
and her taste for magnificence and splendor gave 
her a gamester's recklessness of the means to at- 
tain them. The secret bitterness that dwelt in 
her heart at the degradation she had brought on 
a lofty name, made her willing to hazard even 
the idol she nad sacrificed it to, in order to deck 
it with glories that might excuse the idokitor. 
La Tximouille'^ hatred of the constable, his fears 
that necessity would else compel the king to re- 
ceive him again, encouraged mm to any venture 
that might restore the balance without his aid. 

Much of Jeanne's sudden court favor was also 
to be ascribed to the influence of the Archbishop 
of Rheims. His tried wisdom and pontifical rank 
gave him an authority, which he exerted unceas- 
ingly in her behalf. In addition to mundane mo- 
tives of the most powerful nature, it could not 
but flatter the feehngs of a churchman to offer 
France a deliverer, whose inspiration was so 
deeply tinned with a devotional spirit. The co- 
gitations of the ambitious minister, and of the ri- 
val statesman, might also be agreeably allured 
by the certainty that he possessed the means of 
governing the powers of the subUme mechanism 
thus set in motion. 

The archbishop accompanied Jeanne to Poic- 
tiers,. whither she was sent to be examined by 
the doctors of theology and prelates, who formed 
a considerable part of the parliament there as- 
sembled. A commission cnosen by ^Regnault 
from among the most devoted adherents of 
Charles VIL, and presided over by himself, was 
not likely to pronounce unfavorably: but the 
eloquence, passion, and enthusiasm of the heroic 
girl won belief from many who came only to 
Dretend to it. An unanimous judgment certified 
her divine mission, though cautiously worded, 
with an eye to very possible failure. 

The people, however, had not waited for the 
decrees of doctors and tneologians, to pronounce 
on the lawfulness of the grand patriotic impulse 
which brought' them so marvelous a deliverer. 
The tidings roused the masses throughout 
France,, as if by one electric shock of sympathy. 
The common people, who had looked on the 
struggle with much of the dismal, indifference of 
an ox for which a wolif and panther contend, 
were stirred by the marvelous news, that one of 
their des][»sea and bnitalized order had \been 



chosen by heavei^ to> redeem France I The sym- 
pathy of class was roused. The supenHtion of 
the age gave unbounded scope to credulity : the 
reverence toward women, inspired by Celtic 
tradition, and by the worship of the Virgin, 
smoothed the way of the warlike prophetess. 
In an incredibly brief time, the renown of Jean- 
ne d'Arc spread throughout the length and 
breadth of France. Hope revived instantaneous- 
ly, as the flowers spring beneath the steps of a 
goddess, and three short weeks undid the labors 
of twenty years. 

From Poictiers, Jeanne was conveyed to Blois, 
where preparations for the relief of Orleans were 
actively advancing. A retinue was now assign- 
ed her; armor,- horses, and attendants, liberally 
provided. An old knight of good renown, called 
Jean d'0]un,~a squire, pages, and Friar Richard, 
as confessor, formed the principal part of her at- 
tendants. 

A large convoy of provisions was nearly in 
readiness, furnished either by the new zeal of the 
towns, or the gold fJaund by the argentierin his 
magic coflfers of credit. A resolute host was as- 
sembled, consisting chiefly of volunteers, attract- 
ed by curiosity and enthusiasm, to combat under 
a supernatural leader. The famous generals and 
nobles who were appointed to lead these forces, 
were mostly animated by a different spirit, but 
conducing to the same end. The ferocious Mar- 
shal de Raix, and the milder Saint Severe, were 
equally glad to be rid of the sway of the Duke 
of Alenfon, whom they disliked for different rea- 
sons. Neither expected that a woman would 
presume to exert authority in military matters, 
or that the glory of success would be attributed 
to her. Hatred and wrath against the conquer- 
ors, who had stripped so many among them of 
vast wealth and sway, disposed the rest to wel- 
come an oracle that promised vengeance and re- 
storation.. 

The archbishop felt that nowthe most hazard- 
ous period of his charge's probation had arrived* 
Sun'ounded by the luster and license of a campu 
youthfulj and endowed with beauty of a wila 
and rustic order, indeed, but of a grand and al- 
most unknown kind, in its irradiation of genius 
and high thought, there was reason enough for 
apprehension. But the heroic severity and si- 
lence of Jeanne's manner surrounded ner with 
an atmosphere into which the boldest feared to 
break. Reserved and seemingly lost in vision- 
ary musings, save when some topic was touched 
that related to the great object of her mission, 
the archbishop then observed with delight and 
wonders the change which came over his hero- 
ine. Her brooding and dreamy contemplative- 
ness vanished, and she spoke with the authority 
and decision of one bom fo command and guide. 
The oldest capjtains listened with amazement to 
the opinions she delivered on their science, and 
found fault only with the extraordinary bold- 
ness of her plans. - • 

A new sign came over the aspect of the 
times, and had the generals of Cnarles VII. 
shrunk fix)m*the dangerous toil before them, 
they could no longer retract. The fire of that 
heroic spirit had fallen, and kindled the com- 
monest clay. The French soldiery, lately so 
despairing, who could scarcely be induced to 
face the English when they stood ten to one, 
now longed only to be led to battle against them, 
in whatever number arrayed. The meanest be^ 
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lieved lamself visibly supported by Heaven in 
the person of the maiden of Bomremy. Grener- 
ous and chivalric feeling revived in the souls of 
the French knighthood when they beheld a wo- 
man dar^he peril from which they had shrunk. 
The army for the relief of Orleans assembled 
at Blois, m numbers far exceeding the most san- 
guine hopes of the master mechanists, and com- 
posed of far better materials than of late the 
discomfited ranks of France had mustered. 

To be led directly against the English, and 
against that Talbot, whose name had so long 
been the terror of France, was the constant en- 
treaty and desire of the maiden-general. But 
dread of that renowned soldier and his host was 
not yet put out of the calculations of the French 
leaders, as it was by the flaming enthusiasm of 
the people. Moreover, there was probably some 
desire on the part of the marshals to show the 
World that military prudence had as much to do 
as inspiration in the expected triumphs. 

The last fear of the archbishop now remained 
to be essayed, that the woman-heart of Jeanne 
d'Arc might iail her when she came to encounter 
the actual horrors of conflict. But the ioyful se- 
renity with which, in the presence of the whole 
araiy, she knelt" to receive his parting blessing, 
—the bright lightning flash of exultation that 
streamed from her «yes when, leaping on her 
charger's back, she unfurled her banner for the 
first time amidst the deafening shouts of her 
troops, — tranquillized hjm on this head. He had 
only to stifle the deep inward pang of remorse 
he could not but feel when the devoted cham- 
pioness rode forth on her terrible enterprise ; and 
with the usual anodynes that statesmen and rulers 
lay to their consciences, he managed it. 

Much against his secret wish, Friar Richard 
was obliged to accompany the march of the 
troops. He was personally not very valiant; 
but he felt he bad staked too much now to draw 
|)ack^ if he would reap the fruits of his enterpris- 
ing ingenuity. Yet he was perhaps the only 
one that went with a faltering and uncertain 
heart, to the relief of Orleans, of all the host ; 
*ttd yet he might be said in one sense, to be the 
motive power of the whole. 

Tke captains persuaded Jeanne that they were 
leading her agamst the main siege of the Eng- 
lish, instead of which, they advanced on the 
southern shore of the river, and avoided any risk 
of obstruction by taking a wide circuit tlirough 
the forest of Orleans. None of them expected 
the display of fiery wrath and indignation into 
which Jeanne burst when arriving on the out- 
skirts of the forest the convoy and army halted, 
and it was explained to her that they must await 
the arrivad of Dunois from the opposite shores of 
the Loire to ascertain if it would be possible to 
convey the provisions into the city. Dunois 
Idmself was astonished when dexterously elud- 
uig^he observation of the besiegers, he arrived 
at the place of appointment, and found Jeanne 
administering sharp and fierce rebukes to her 
deceivers. 

" Bastard of Orleans !" she exclaimed as soon 
as she saw him. " Is it you that gave counsel I 
should be brought hither, and not fuU shock on 
the English and Talbot ?" 

' I and others wiser gave that counsel, Jeanne, 
oeUeving it wiser and safer," replied Dunois. 

In God's name, the counsel of heaven is wiser 
•od safer than yours !" she returned with flarfung 



eyes. "I brought yon a nobler saeeor iJian ever 
yet came to soldier or city — and ye have rejected 

" It is true," aaid Dunois, dejectedly turning to 
the two marshals. ^ The. Loire is flooded at an 
unusual season of the year, and the force of the 
current is such that Imvily laden boats can only 
mount it by strength of sail — the oar is power- 
less ! But, lo, the wind is against u% and ;&stolfe 
may by tms time have heard of oiu* tidings, be- 
neath whos^ stioDgly fortified bastille we must 
pass, with a slow Mrd of bestial and conircarts I 
The pause will give timeYor the English to. pour 
in upon us from all sides — so ye must needs make 
the best of your way back to Blois I" 

" Then will relief never more approach Or- 
leans," exclaimed Friar Richard^ in an agony <^ 
disappointment that overcame his physical feaia. 

"Is Fastolfe yonder — yonder mthfe ruined 
abbey, surrounded bv .walls and mounds of 
earth ?" said Jeanne d' Arc, pointing to St. Loup, 
with her sheathed swordy and with dilating nos- 
trils. "Haiti the false manslayer dares never 
meet me in the field J He knows that victory is 
given to me! And what say you of the wiiMs-f 
Behold theyx^hange — see ye not my plume waves 
toward Orleans ? Let the boats descend ; .we 
shall have wind enough to mount against the 
waters !" * 

It was even so. By no .miracle, bu^ the pre- 
science acquired by her habits of observation as a 
shepherdess, Jeanne d' Arc perceived that the wind 
was rapidly shifting in the desired direction. .But 
it appeareu so unhoped and singular an event 
that the spectators were struck as if with a visi- 
ble prodigy. 

" Let us march— Go4 is with us !" exclaimed 
Dunois. " Send an arrow aloft with a trail of 
crimson silk; which is to be the signal to our 
boatmen in Orleans, and let us on to St. Loup!" 

It was now the second day since Fastolfe had 
taken possession of his quarters at St. Loup. He 
found the massive ruin in excellent military order, 
as it had been left by the Burgundians, plannea 
apparently with all possible strengths and defenses ' 
known to the science of the age. But his soldiers 
perceived that their captain applied his attention 
as if against the spiritual foes they already so 
much apprehended. He caused numerous masses 
to be said, in which yet he did not join, to the 
repose of the defunct whose violated tombs were 
around them. He ordered Jeanne's herald to be 
bound in massive irons, and kept him prisoner 
in the vaults of the abbey — ^and yet was con- 
tinually questioning him about her doings ! The 
whole circuit of tiie fortification he caused to be 
daily sprinkled with holy water, and prayers 
offered at the chief points against the power of 
the enemy of mankind. All in vain ! for when . 
suddenly the convoy of provisions with his atten- 
dant army poured from the forest of Orleans, and 
approached the bastille of St. Loup, so panic a 
terror assailed every heart that even me sentinels 
on the ramparts made no attempt to give the 
alarm, but stared aghast until nearly the whole 
mass of the defenders crowded up on the ram- 
parts. 

There was, indeed, something of magic in the 
abrupt apparition of this numerous host, so well 
covered was the march, or so negligent the Eng- 
lish watch. It seemed as if the ground had 
yawiKd and cast up an armed multiti^e escorti^ 
so great a supply of provisions, in the shape of 
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heaped wi^os of com^ henls of oxen, sheep, a&d 
hogs, tiiat it was scarcely reasonable to think it 
coma have been collected in so short a time. 
Moch more, in a country apparently drained of 
its products to feed a hostile army durirg more 
than six months. At the same time, the river 
became covered with a flotilla of the large^ flat- 
bottomed boats of the Loire, aiged by the violent 
eourse of the stream, and as if by some super- 
Batoral behest, the wind had chopped round so as 
to facilitatate the maneuvers necessary in ap- 
proaching the shore, and reascendling the wa- 
ters. 

It was no great wonder that Fastolfe and his 
men stood motionlessly gazing from their ram- 
parts, without even attempting the discharge of a 
culverin. And when at length he spoke of a sally 
•-—of a charge on the flank of the relieving host — 
it was V>o late, for they were drawn up in battle- 
array, outnumbering his own force oy several 
thousands. He bade the cannoneers discharge 
their pieces, and the archers their arrows, but it 
seemed as if they had lost all sense and faculty 
of obedience. The mysterious silence and of- 
fenselessness of the French host contributed to 
the general terror. No word was spoken, no 
shait discharged: it seemed to the appalled Eng- 
lish that they depended on other weapons than 
any they wielfted, and that on the least provo- 
cation the air would be filled with flying ser- 
pents and showers of red-hot haiL for these were 
the least of the tribulations the soldiery expected. 
The roar and cries of the poor cattle driven with 
reckless haste on board the boats, and the shouts of 
the drivers, composed what seemed a Babel of un- 
earthly sounds. Fastolfe himself—- advancing and 
snatcmng the lighted linstock from two paralyzed 
engineers, as if todischarge a culverin leveled at 
the shore — suddenly was seized with the like 
powerlessness. And this was at the instant when 
the ordealist of the Fairy Tree of Domremy first 
^ appeared in sight. 

Rarely, indeed, has any merely human appear- 
ance presented characteristics so seemingly pre- 
tematUFsl as this of the Maid of Orleans on the 
first scene of her glory. She was mounted on a 
lofty snow-white charter, full of fire and impa- 
tience, which she sat with a dignity and ease that 
permanently widened the verdure? s mouth with 
gaping wonderment. She wore the vtsmal accou- 
terments of a knight, being sheathed in richly- 
<vTought armor of light plates, from head to 
heel, with a surcoat of sky blue silver damask 
that descended to her knees. A lofty plume of 
snow-white feathers, in a cap of steel without a 
vizor, left her countenance visible — and it was 
wild and wrathful as that of an avenging destiny! 
She was armed with a massive sword in a 
sheath of crimscm velvet, sewn with fleurs-de- 
IjTS, and on the ^int of a lance of extraordinary 
mght she carried her consecrated standard — 
consecrated by the primate of France, and 
wrought by a queen. It was of white satin, 
having on one side a figure of Christ on a rain- 
bow, on the other, of the Virgin Mary sitting 
between two angels who held up to her a shield 
of the arms of France. Jhesus Maria, in let- 
ters of gold, rimmed both these devices. 

Thus arrayed, Jeanne d Arc rode slowly to the 
bank of the Loire-^fkirting an angry glance at 
the' bastille as she passed it, that curdled the 
gazer's blood. Dunois, and the two marshals 
rode beside her, and ner apj»oach quickened 



the zeal of all employed to an emukyus fiiry ot 
diligence. Glittering in the dear sunset of the 
spring evening, she urged her steed until the 
waves of the Loire bathed its hot hoofs, and 
gazed intently at the opposite city — ^tbe loadstar 
of her heroic visions. Meanwhile the prepara- 
tions continued unflaggingly : the Frencn gene- 
lals, though amazed at the inaction of the Eng- 
lish ones, seized their advantage with the 
national promptitade. 

Whether the surrounding and opposite English ' 
forts imagined that some notable stratagem of 
war was vailed under the silence of Fastolfe, or 
a similar panic had overtaken them^ could onfy 
be guessed. Talbot's fortification of St. Laurent 
began indeed to throw out some bodies of archers 
and lancemen j but they had not boats enough to 
attempt crossmg the stream, if even they had 
good will to the enterprise. The current was 
Besides of almost irresistible violence^ owing to 
the flood, which ereatly increased its natural 
foree. Consequently the whole of. the \dctual- 
ing was embarked m a very brief period ; suid, 
stretching every sail and bending every oar, with 
a shout of " Vive le Pucelle I" echoed in thun- 
ders of joy and triumph from the city, the flotilla 
rushed up the river, against the current, as if 
urged by magic pressure. • 

'^ And now, noole maid, your task is done inr 
the present— -Orleans is saved from famine at 
least r' exclaimed Dunois. ^Return to Blois 
with the troops, for there only can men-at-arms 
cross Loire in a mass ufd so in safety ; and come 
and seek us on the English side, for I will no 
longer doubt your governance in aught !'' 

*' No, my lord Bastard, for hearken, ye have 
done my own counsel, and I will do mme," re- 
plied Jeanne— a^d Dunois perceived that her 
eyes, so lately burning witn angry fire, were 
filled with tears. " I hear the joyful greeting of 
the citizens of Orleans — I see its towers before 
my gaze as often I have seen them in my visions 
— ^thou^h then they were fashioned of silver in 
the white morning clouds ! and never again will 
I lose sight of them till they are redeemed from 
their enemies' grasp. I see well, indeed, as you 
say, that we cannot break up our host and cross 
in parties, with foes on both shores ; so let the 
marshals lead back our force to Blois — ^I will to 
Orleans! And there I nothing doubt me my 
soldiers will come and seek me whether their 
leaders will it or not, and I am weary of wrang- 
ling with them I" 

Dunois eagerly closed with this offer which 
insured him the return of the relief, otherwise 
suflKciently doubtful. The troops, however, 
murmured and showed signs of extreme unwil- 
lingness to part vfrith their prophetess, until she 
herself, riding from rank to rank, commanded 
them to return to Blois without delay, and 
thence to meet her on the opposite shore, be- 
fore Orleans. 

" By my head, Saint Severe I" whispered the 
Marshal de Raix to his colleague, "• a woman's 
little finger will soon have more sway than onr 
batons among these foolish rogues I" 

" ^ much the better if it guides them more 
wisely than our batons," repUed the more gen- 
erous leader. 

The convoy awaited imtil Dunois, the Mai<L 
and their retinue had embarked^ and disappeared 
beneath the arches of the bridge of Orleans. 
Then for the first time the Toumelles showed 
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signs ci ezistnice, and asbower i»f arrows vainly 
oovered the wake of Jeanne's bark, while a 
joyous uproar that seemed to fill heaven and 
earth, arose in Orleans. The citizens, who had 
that dav purposely shown slackness and sadness 
in idl meir 'movements, now proved on what ac- 
count. The d^erted streets became suddenly 
filled : every culveiin uttered its thunder-shout 
of welcome ; every bell of the city, as if stirred 
by sympathy, joined in a merry peal, and the 
nver-ramparts became animate with a vast 
throng, whose enlliusiasm vented itself in a lone 
protracted vivat that drowned every other sound 
while it lasted. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



» " Was Mahomet innired by s dove ! 
Thou with an eagle art inspired then f" 

SHAXE4PEA.K». 

Truly did Najwleon declare — in spite of all 
his own mathematical genius — that mankind are 
governed by tiie imagination. This singular entry 
of the Maid into the city whence she was to 
derive her slorious cognomen^ at the same instant 
oonfimied uie English in their panic terror of a 
mtda, and the French in their belief that a saint, 
commissioned by God, had arrived to their de- 
liverance. From this hour it seemed as if the 
English and French had changed characters, for- 
tune, and position. 

It was time that some assistance,, divine or 
human, should enter Orleans. The womanly 
though warlike heart of Jeanne d' AroMed in her 
bosom, and her eyes filled continually with pity- 
ing tears, as she gazed on the haggard faces and 
wasted forms of the majority of that piopulation 
which roshed to welcome her with raving trans- 
ports of joy and gra^tude. Had she descended 
visibly from the skies, armed with lightning in 
their beludf^ she could not have been received 
with more reverence and hopeful trust. The 
peoi^e knelt before her as she approached, kissed 
oer robes and harness, lifted up their infants for 
her to bless ; men, women, and children, alike 
lobbing and neaping blessings on her head. She 
tepulsed these acts of adoration with gentle but 
grave reproof, and herself not ceasing, to flow with 
tears, exhorted the hearera to courage and calm- 
pess. " Even thus pale and glassy-eyed I saw ye 
iu my dreams I" she exclaimed. " But O ye men 
<tf Orleans, at least 1 not weeping, not weeping ! 
^Ye made your enemies weep f(»: ye teara of 
blood, when yet ye hoped little ; and now, when I 
am come among ye,when redemption is certain — '^ 
But h«r own voice failed, too, in the reproach. 

The magistrates and principal burgesses of Or- 
leans advanced to welcome her, bearing torches^ 
for it was now night. The bailiff and the aged 
seneschal, whom she had seen in Chinon, could 
not utter their congratulatory speech for emotion 
*nd joy. But they knelt on the narrow causeway, 
^ covered the nand she stretched to raise them 
wkh teara and kisses. "' Nay, nay, Messieura I 
uiis most not be ; only to our royal king is such 
"Wnage due !" me said. "Arise, if ye would not 
fons me to leave my saddle and kneel to your 
S^ay hairs, my fathers, for pardon that I shiould 
jwe you weep tiius 1^' And gently disengaging 
her band she pMsed on, and the croWd that 



yielded to her advance like waves, lika waves 
continued to flow in and follow in her way. 

The wives of the richer citizens flocked to oWii 
her presents of great value, thanking her for hav- 
ing redeemed the honor of their daughtera from 
violation by their foes. When these were of bulk 
or great value Jeanne courteously rejected them, 
and the rest she delivered to Friar luchanl, who 
took care to be always at her side, to be used m 
masses and charitable works. For herself she 
refused all earthlv recompense, but such as her 
king might deem her to deserve and con&r. There 
was a lofty kind of dependence in this— or some 
other profounder sentiment, as yet unfathomed in 
her deep-passioned spirit^that made the idea of 
meriting tne gratitude of the young monarch more- 
pleasing to her than that of all mankind beside. 

Attended by nearly the whole population of 
Orleans and all its cmvalry, Jeanne proceeded to 
the ancient cathedral, and oflered up thanks for 
her safe arrival and success. The overflowing, 
devotion of her own heart would have suggested 
this alone, but Friar Richard had a dread of the- 
progress of the English scandals, which induced 
him, to urge every opportunity of refuting them- 
After this'rite had been duly performed, Dunois- 
escorted his marvelous guest to the house of the- 
treasurer of Orleans, where she was to lod^e^ 
Jearme herself selected this residence because she- 
learned that the official had a wife and daughter, 
and was pleased with their appearance when they 
pressed among the rest to welcome her ; and it 
ns^pened 'that the treasurer's house was in a» 
street near the Porte Regnart, which opened on 
the country dominated by Talbot's fortificatioii. 
of St. Laurent. 

The captains of the French army, meanwhile,, 
debated among themselves, what was proper to- 
be done, not Slinking it necessary to consult a 
country girl, however much inspired, on their 
military arrangements. It was determined, that 
the Bastard of Orleans should depart on the fol- 
lowing day to meet the army from Blois, and lead 
it safely into the city. The other commandera 
were to stay in Orieans, and restrain the rash, 
daring of the people and of their new leader until 
his return. 

This determination was communicated txy 
Jeanne d'Arc, but not another which the gallant 
La Hire and Poton de Saintrailles resolved iqwu.. 
It was usual to celebrate the arrival of any per* 
sonage of extraordinary rank in a besieged city 
by some sally or onslaught that marked the in* 
crease of the good cheer within ; and these two 
famous {Kirtisans agreed to treat the English, in 
the bastille of St. Laurent, to a skirmish, in 
honor of the arrival of the Maid. At the same 
time it would serve to cover the departure of 
Dunois. But dreading her impetuous temper 
and sudden influence over the populace, they 
promised not to reveal their purpose to Jeanne 
until it should be accomplished. 

It mi^ht be that the Maid perceived with in- 
ward dissatisfaction the species of tutelage to 
which it seamed intended to reduce herself and 
her mission. Her daring and resolution had si|;- 
nally foiled the firat attempt, and vindicated m 
her own eyes the reality of her celestial inspira^ 
tion. But not the less did the proud spirit chafe 
in the consciousness of a yoke, and the suprem- 
acy of the military genius that glowed within 
her burned to assert itself. But her mannen re- 
sumed their natural tone of grave gentlene&s 
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when installed for the night in the house of the 
worthy treasurer of Orleans. 

It was not easy to sustain the dignity of a 
prophetess in the familiar intercourse of com- 
mon life, and yet without attempting it Jeanne 
succeeded witn her hostess aiid her daughter, 
the only persons she allowed access beside her 
attendants. .The fiery simplicity iif her discourse, 
lier deep devotion, answered well to an ideal 
that united at once the priestess and the warrior. 
The treasurer's wife and his daughter were wo- 
men of piety and sense ; but, whether influenced 
'by the amazing circumstances of the case or not, 
' looked upon Jeanne as superhuman after they 
had dined with her I 'Her sobriety -and temper- 
ance were indeed remarkable, but not those of a 
miraculous being. 

Or if the younger hostess cherished any doubt 
of the deliverer's sharing the common wealmess- 
es of humanity, it was when she Hstened to the 
'passionate tenderness and enthusiasm of all 
Jeanne said concemipg the young king, in 
whose cause she. was in -arms. The splendors of 
iier imagination decked him with unreal attri- 
butes, the gor^eousness of the temple made the 
^od! The\wife df'the treasurer ot Orleans, 
with all her piety, was a womauf and one who 
knew the court vand' the world, and she sighed 
and M'ondered, without daring to dispel the vi- 
sion, at the extraordinary admiration entertained 
by Jeanne ibr her king, and the glorious quali- 
ties she had 'discovered in him. 'Perhaps Dame 
Boucher imagined the holy maiden "^as bedaz- 
zled with a splendid illusion, by express ap- 
pointment from above, in order- that her zeal 
might not be chilled in the tasfe -of redemption 
by disgust. But her daughter inwardly bemused 
whether the same authority had not decreed that 
-a love — pure^ sublimed,- impassioned as light — 
should sustain the inspiration of that mighty 
lieart and intellect, unconsciously even to ner- 
self? 

Jeanne was unwearied with her day of fa- 
tigue and emotion, or at least, when speaking 
on this subject, she seemed so. But her hostess 
iudiciously thought otherwise, and retired early, 
leaving her to repose, with her daughter for a 
companion in her couth. It was the maiden's 
custom always where it was possible, to sleep 
with one of her own sex, and where it was riot, 
to spend the night in her warlike harness. 
Jeanne's attendants were, however, completely 
exhausted, and especially the old. knight who 

guarded her, and whose oflSce it was to put on 
er armor. 

The Chevalier d^Olun was accordingly still 
plunged in deep sleep, on his couch in the ante- 
chamber to that occupied by Jeanne d*Arc, when 
shortly after daybreak he was awakened by her 
voice. " What are those shouts ?" he heard her 
exclaim. "To arms! rescue I It is Fastolfe ! 
Give me mine armor !" 

The old knight indeed heard a distant uproar 
and outcries, which his experience interpreted 
into those of confUct j but before he could equip 
to appear before his charge, she was nearly 
clothed in her arms, with the aflrighted but ac- 
tive aid of the treasurer's daughter. The words 
of strife became now joined with others for aid, 
and yells of terror and flight. Never before had 
the young championess heard the direful noise 
of human battle and agony ; but she paused not 
even to attend to the knight's entreaty that she 



would remain until iie cratd learn die cause^tf 
the disturbance. "" The blood of Fiance is beiox 
shed ! Those cries were taaght by FrenS 
mothen ! My horse I — ^where is my hoxse V^ 

She rushed down the staiis of the treasurer't 
house, regardless of 'the weight of heijajrmoi. 
which at other times .galled limbs unaecuslxuneo 
to confinement and heavy garniture. Her quick 
and intelligent pege,rLouis de Culant, had al- 
ready saddled her steed, but with boyish pre- 
sumption rode it to the door. "Ha, traitor 
page!" she exclaimed, rending him from ^ 
saddle. " Art thou too of the conspiracy? Who 
bade tnee hide the truth from me ? My stand- 
ard ! — -bring me my standard !'' 

She had kft it in -the eieepiBg-chamber above - 
but almost as rapidly as she could< vault up and 
seat herself in her sadiile, Loaia'de Culant handed 
out the standard by its long lance from the w^in- 
dow. The eflfect of those fiercely sparkling eyes 
and lighted countenance wtus not such as eneour- 
aged delays. Snatching it from the page's hand, 
and setting spurs to her hoisef Jeanne galloped 
up the street at such furious speed uiat the 
sparks flew from its hoo& as fi!om a blacksmitb^s 
anvil. 

It was afterward<qu0tedias aniracle, we know 
not wherefore, unless from the vulgar love of ex- 
aggeration, that Jeanne took the nearest way to 
the scene of' confliiet. It is trae that the streets 
were perplexed and winding, and never before 
traversed by her. But the oiproar increased so 
fearfully with every move of her advance, tliat it 
was in no degree wonderful she made direct to 
the scene of action. This was the Porte Regnart 
After escorting Dunois to some distance beyond 
the English lines, and renewing their promises of 
caution. La Hire and Poton de Saintraolles came 
back with a chosen>€ompany*of chivalry. Arriving 
opposite the great fortification of St. Laurent, 
they<:hallenged Talbot and his knights to come 
forth and meet them,> with insulting gestures and 
mockery. 

But the mysterious terror kindled in the heazts 
of the English soldiery by the events of the pre- 
ceding day and spread beyond the legions who 
first betrayed it. Nay, the inexpUcabie want of 
conduct 'and courage, displayed by so renowned ta 
leader fia Sir John Fastolfe hightened the feeling 
into one of utter dismay. Talbot himself whose 
soldiery, while they loved, feared him more than 
any enemy hitherto, showed so much reluctance 
to stir from their entrenchments, that it was not 
until he sallied forth almost alone against the 
French detachment that shame and regam^br thek* 
general overcame their feara. Then finding that 
the dreaded sorceress was nowhere visible, and 
encouraged by the valor of their commander, the 
men-at-arms speedily resumed their English dar- 
ing, and charged their foes with fury. A hot com- 
bat ensued ; but all the new French confidence 
could not sustain the troops of La Hire and Poton 
against the repeated shocks of Talbot. In vain 
also did the townspeople endeavor with shouts, 
and the discharge of a few ill-directed cannons, to 
arrest the pursuit that followed. So rapid and- 
energetic was it that the probability was, very few 
would return to the city with tidings, when Jeanne 
rushed from the Porte Regnart, followed by an 
incredible multitude of the armed populace of 
Orleans. 

In galloping toward the Porte Regnart, she en- 
countered some sfMerj hurrying abng with tb» 
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shattered body of a young loiight. It was the 
fiist time she nad seen human blood thus shed — 
the human form so hideously marred, — and she 
checked her horse with sudden horror, as if some 
monstrous snake had risen on her path. Her 
black hair deepened in hue with the glossy damp 
that burst upon it, while with white and quivering 
lips she exclaimed, " Is it French blood ? Are 
these mangled limbs French * Oh, blood of France, 
well shalt thou be avenged!" And her mood 
changing into one of wrathful indignation, and 
rending her sword from the scabbard, she contin- 
ued, " Ho, there, all men to arms ! Vengeance for 
the blood of France!" 

The noise of the skirmish and the alarum-bell 
of a neighboring church had already attracted a 
great number of the citizens and populace to the 
Porte Regnart. But they were without leaders, 
and appalled with the &ght and discomfiture of 
the cMvalry outside the walls. The instant, how- 
ever, it was known that the martial prophetess 
was approaching the field — ^when she was seen 
rushing past with the speed of a thunderbolt^ and 
her sword flashing over her head like the light- 
- ning that accompanies it — an embodiment as it 
were of the tempest — one universal cry of " Ven- 
geance !" echoed hers, one universal rush of onset 
followed in her wake. And thus she came from 
the Porte Regnart, meeting^ the yelling fu^tives 
of La Hire, and full in sight of them and their pur- 
suers. The immediate efiect produced might 
well indeed be ascribed to magic. The pursuers 
halted with a dead shock, many being unhorsed 
by the violent reversion of their own speed ; lan- 
ces dropped firom nerveless hands: the mighty 
Talbot himself paused in amazement ! 

The fugitives meanwhile whirled their steeds 
round. La Hire and Poton, who ,were gallopii 
breathlessly with the rest, turned at equal spot 
to meet their adversaries. A knight of St. J ohn 
of Jerusalem, who fought on the French side, lay 
on the ground between the two parties^ unhorsed 
by the lance of Talbot ; and an Enghsh squire 
was busied, according to the warlike custom in 
those days, in unlacing ^the knight's hebnet to 
complete his master's work, by striking off his 
head. But the squire himself suddenly rolled to 
earth beneath the tramp of Jeanne d' Arc's steed, 
and the knight started upon his feet in all his 
weight of arms ! This seemingly supernatural 
event completed the consternation of the English 
soldiers. Talbot was left completely alone, by a 
broad space, on the field, and his troops retreated 
in huddUng masses to the fortifications of St. Lau- 
rent. Nothing was left to Talbot hinaself but to 
retire, or remain to be surrounded by his enemies j 
and with a shout of frantic rage, and setting his 
lance as if he meant to run a muck among his own 
fear-struck host, he set his horse to its speed, and 
entered the bastille of St. Laurent with the last of 
his late valiant sortie. 

" Oh, by the tree of God, Jeanne, thou art a 
better brother-in-armsthan any that never wore 
a jupon !" exclaimed La Hire. " I do believe in 
thee— thou art Oliver and Roland! But now 
let us return into Orleans, for I am sore hurt — 
by our Lady and Grod forgive me ! — ^in the back, 
and yonder old mad leopud will bring out his 
cubs, or brain them all m a brief while !" 

^ Thou art such an evil speaker and swearer. 

La Hire, that 'tis no wonder Heaven leaves you. 

at your worst pinches," replied Jeanne, with in- 

digiiation. " Return into the city and get thyself 
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confessed and shriven of thy sin, fer never until 
then will I ride again in thy company. For me, 
since I am abroad in the fields, I wul take my 
desport, and look at the whole range of tfaeeit 
forts and compassing host, for our Lady may per- 
haps give me ^ce to spy some weaker link in 
this neavy chain." 

La Hire felt the rebuke, and promised with 
some discontent, that as soon as his hurt was 
looked to, he would make his peace with the 
saints whose names he so frequently abused ; and 
the Knight of St. John, who was much brmsed, 
was supported by two esquires into Orleans, in 
his company. The intention of Jeanne d'Arc 
was meanwhile generally reported, and an im- 
mense escort of the citizens and men-at-arms 
prepared to follow her on what our modem 
adepts style a reconnaisance. This attendance 
she did not desire, but could not prevent ; and 
Jeanne was about to conmience the survey by 
approaching the ditches and lofty mounds of the 
bastille of St. Laurent, when the Marshal de 
Raix arrived, much vexed at the success of this 
first deed of arms in which he had no part, 
seized the bridle of her horse, and peremptorily 
declared that every one should return to Orleans. 
" What want you out of the walls, maiden ?" 
he said. " Whiat can a shepherd girl see or im* 
derstand — for saints, methinks, have little skiU 
in arnms — ^that you snould go gadding among the 
culverins and ditches of our enemies ? I am an- 
swerable to the king for your safety, and you 
shall not go, nw any in your company." 

^^ It shall be seen," replied Jeanne, passionate- 
ly, " nor are you the judge of what is fitting to be 
seen or done by me, Mareschal of France, but 
not of the hosts of Him who sends me ! Let go 
my bridle, or — ^nay, I am not so easily made a 
prisoner;'' and mowing her sword across the 
mouth-harness of her steed, and touching it 
lightly with her spur, she left the bridle in De 
Raix's hand, and rode calmly toward St 
Laurent. 

It is very probable that the ferocious De Raiz, 
whoise enormous crimes and violences afterward 
brought him to an ignominious death, would 
have returned into Orleans, and shut the gateer 
on the Maid. At least so much he muttered in 
his teeth, and in the hearing of Friar Richard, 
who learning the commotion and triumph, made 
his appearance vdth a lar^e crucifix m hand. 
But encouraged by observing that nearly the 
whole mass of the people of Orleans followed in 
the train of his charge, he ventured to adhere to 
his intention of accompanjring her with this holy 
ensign, as a visible refutation of the English ca^ 
lunmies, for it was supposed in general that 
witchei^ and other professors of unsanctified arts 
could not sustain the presence of the blessed em- 
blem of redemption. But the sight of it home 
aloft in the procession beside her only assured 
the English of the potency of the sorceress who 
could resist so mighty an mfluence. 

Attended by the enthusiastic and half frantic 
population accordingly, Jeanne d'Arc made a 
complete tour of the Iteseigers' works, exten<ting 
round the entire city, on the north of the Loire. 
Those who were net aware of the obedience and 
almost auction to which Jeanne had brought her 
snowy and finely-bred charger, so that it seemed 
to follow the movement of her will, imagined that 
an invisible spirit c^ some sort led it so tranqpil- 
ly and unbridled to the q»ts she desired to visit 
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She reviewed tiie whole Vne of the English for- 
tifications, their chief points of vantage and 
ttren^h, with the rapid intelligence of that 
principle which preceded and created science, — 
genius : and a military genius of the highest 
order, untaught hy rules or precept, undoubtedly 
presided over the inspiration of the musing shep- 
herdess of Lorraine. 

The way led repeatedly amidst glades, and 
outskirts of the great forest of Orleans, and the 
sight of the blossoming trees seemed to recall 
some recollection to the heart of Jeanne d'Arc. 
^ It is the first of May, the day of the feast of a 
beautiful tiee in my land F' she said. ^^ Let us 
gather green boughs and garlands in its honor ; 
look, I will wreathe my hrows and my steed's 
arched neck with the white beech-blossom, and 
do ye all likewise." 

It was enough that Jeanne did anything to pro- 
cure innumerable imitators; and as the escort 
passed the besiegers' batteries and mounds, it 
resembled a peaceful crowd of villagers returned 
from m^^g in the woods. But the English 
imagined some terrible magic ceremony was 
being performed which thus completely circled 
them mto destruction. Not a single arrow or 
gun was discharged at the passing multitude, far 
less anything so rash as a sally attempted ; and 
infinitely to the surprise of all the men-at-arms 
who followed in it, the whole procession re- 
turned in triumph into the qity by the opposite 
gate to that whence they had started. The 
citizens, who had beheld nothing green but at a 
distance for months, hung the doors and churches 
with their verdant spoil amidst the joyful plau- 
dits of the women and children, who pressed 
everywhere to scent the flowers and oathed 
them in tears of delight. 

Not satisfied with Sie inspection of the exterior 
strength of her enemies, the Maid proceeded to 
view the besiegers' line of attack alons the Loire. 
Still followed by acclaiming thousands, sine tra- 
versed the streets, emerging at all convenient 
openings and watergates in the ramparts to sur- 
vey the opposite shore, until she fronted the great 
bastille of the Augustins. called by the English 
London, which formed the resting-^point of the 
whole blockade in the east, connected by a ditch 
and rampart with the suburb of Orleans and the 
main power of the English in the castle of the 
Toumelles. Jeanne then announced her inten- 
tion of taking as near a view as possible of this 
last important position, and proceeded sdong the 
bridge toward the great bastion erected by the 
besieged after the loss of the Toumelles. This 
bulwark, two broken arches of the bridge, and 
the incessant exertions of Maitre Jean, the can- 
noneei^ maintained the post against the unwea- 
ried efforts of the English commanders to force a 
way into the city through it. 

The approaching trampof the multitude startled 
Msdtre Jean from a species of doze into which 
he had fallen in the warm sun, upon the carriage 
of his great piece, called affectionately by him 
the Baa-Lamb. Maitre Jean had not yet seen 
the Maid, but he was prepared to believe in her, 
and for reasons in especial that had little to do 
with her proo& of a celestial mission. He heard 
that she was very curious and interested in aU 
matters relating to what was even then styled 
artillery ; and he knew that she was a native of 
a province that bordered on his own Lorraine. 
Jeaa scanned her person and bearing with an ex- 



eeedindy fiivorable eye as she advanoed, but tbe 
hail-feUow-well-met-tone in which he was pre- 
paring to greet his countrywoman died away 
in respectful silence when once her eye feu 
upon him. 

" I know you-— you are Maitre Jean of Lor- 
raine," she said, in a mild and winning tone. 
" You are one whom I have desired to see ever 
since I have beheld the marvelous engines 
whose fiery breath you govern and load with 
destruction. Men know not yet your worth nor 
the wonders you may aid in compassing F' 

" It is very true, Madame," said Maitre Jean, 
in raptures with this compliment. "And men 
never shall know, until tkey learn to speak as 
graciously and wisely as women that understaiKd 
a matter ever do. Moreover, Madame, mine is 
the very art for the exercise of women who lead 
in wan ; for it needs not strength, but courage 
and dexterity, and I can strike, smite, and lay 
level towers and valiant men at such a distance 
that I need scarcely see the ruin I cause— which 
is good for women's tender eyes. It is therefore 
that the knights rail at me, and despise mine art, 
because they see that in the end it will destroy 
the need for their owns" 

"Would it might destroy itself in the end, 
with all other cruel and destroying knowledge ! 
Meanwhile we must use the instruments heaven 
allots to us," said Jeanne, with a sigh, and pz* 
ing at the vast engine, she continued, " Would it 
nught slumber ever thus, like a snake in win- 
ter J but it may not be, nor wot I whether ev^r 
the time of peace and brotherhood shall come on 
earth!" 

"Jesu forbid, Madame!" said the cannoneer, 
involuntarily. "But shall I let you see atrial 
of my skill f I guess certainly that there is some 
council of the English captains going on in the 
Tournelles; and though forbidden by the Mar- 
shal de Rjvix to alarm the city with needless dis» 
chaiges, I own you as my chief and leader in the 
war from this instant, and mayhap may be as 
lucky on your order as when I blew the cheek 
and half the brain of Salisbury to the fiends !" 

" No, cannoneer, for I would parley with them, 
and urge them perchance to hear reason, and de- 
part without further pouring forth of Christian 
blood!" replied Jeanne, "Let some trumpet 
sound a parley. I will speak with them from 
the top of the "bastion." 

" All the saints together could not work such 
a miracle, Madame !" exclaimed the astonished 
ingineer. 

"Their blood then be on their own heads! 
But call me not ^madame;' I am a shepherd- 
woman, and very lowly bom," said Jeanne, un- 
consciously not well pleased with the title, 
though one of the ^atest respect from its com- 
monplace applicatioa to persons distinguished 
only by it. 

" But, glorious shepherdess, if you would speak 
reason with this herd of wolves from the basidon, 
you must alight j no horse can ascend this 
mount," said Jean of Lorraine. 

" Deem you so ? Let the trumpets sound, and 
ye shall discern to the contrary," replied Jeanne 
d' Arc, with a smile ; and while a pursuivant, who 
chanced to be present, blew the friendly flourishes 
that summoned enemies to conference, she as- 
cended the rampart on her steed, as if its hoofs 
were daws, and could crawl up^pendently. So 
it sdnck the sentinels on the Toumelles, at all 
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evente, who instantly aavised their captains of in their massiTe armor, and nearly all, inm Ibeir 



the circumstance witn some such explanation. 

The English generals were at tnis moment 
engaged in stormy deliberation in the chamber of 
the great tower, where Salisbury had received the 
stroke o[ death. Talbot had ordered that his 
blood should not be washed from the spot where 
he fell until it had been amply avenged by the 
destruction of Orleans. A large black sphish, sur- 
rounded by wandering streams and scattered 
drops, marked the pU^ of the chieftain's fall, 
ana was very visible in the fidl light of the win- 
dow whence he was looking when he received 
the greeting of Maitre Jean. 

The wrathM passions roused in Talbot's breast 
by the events of the day were fed and rekindled 
by the sight of this dismal memento, but still 
more by the strainof apology adopted by Fastolfe 
for hie conduct. The Dragon Knight fiercely 
retaliated on Talbot, who accused him, by his 
inaction, in suffering the relief to pass his fort 
into Orleans unmolested, of causing the universal 
panic and discouragement visible among the 
troops, including his ovtm. Fastolfe declared 
that the enemy so far outnumbered any force he 
eould oppose to them, that it would have been 
madness in him to attack the convoy, and rated 
Talbot and the other commanders for not appear- 
inz in the field to aid him and so being them- 
aelves causes of the failure. Stung perhaps with 
some secret c6nsciousness, he however declared 
that henceforth he would depend solely on him- 
self, and contend with the enemy as if uiere were 
no other English before Orleans but his own 
forces. 

The Earl of Suffolk in vain endeavored to 
bring the discussion to the proper subject before 
the council — ^the expected arrival of a strong 
French reinforcement from Blois, and whether it 
would be best or not to go out and attack it on 
the way. Fastolfe was eagerly of this opinion, 
and offered to lead the assailants. But the other 
commanders remembered, with jealousy, the 
glories he had achieved at Rouvrai on a similar 
lervice ; and, moreover, it was quite certain, as 
Talbot alleged, that if they abandoned tneir 
blockade, but for a moment, the people of Orleans 
would sally forth and destroy the work of the 
nine months they had lain before it. The good- 
will and daring displayed in the morning visita- 
tion to these labors sufficiently attested the like- 
lihood of so untoward a result. The chie& were 
in the midst of the wrangle produced by these 
opposing sentiments, when the announcement 
was made that the sorceress of Orleans demanded 
a parley with them. 

The curiosity inspired by so extraordinary a 
being influenced the majontyof the council in 
assenting to this demand. Talbot desired to 
express the scorn and indignation in his knightly 
breast, at sach a degradation of chivalry as he 
imagined this vassal and peasant and woman's 
assuming its insignia to be. Suffolk furnished a 
general apology by exclaiming, ^' Comes she to 
treat of surrender ?" and Fastolfe followed, re- 
luctantly, as if dragged by some irresistible fasci- 
nation. 

The English generals descended to the pate of 
the fortress, which opened on what remamed of 
t^ shattered arches of the bridge on their side; 
^d the undaunted girl of Domremy, for the first 
Ihne, beheld in a group those famous warriors 
Vhose names were liie terror of France. Clad 



great stature, obliged to bend as they came from 
the high wicket, the English leaders gazed up- 
ward in astonishment at me w^like woman and 
her motionless charter, which stood on what 
seemed the sharp ed^e of the bastion, with no 
footing for its hinder limbs but air I 

^^ Suffolk, Talbot Scales, Gladesdale, De lar 
Pole, Moleyns, ana Poynings; do ye hear me, 
for to ye I speak ?" said: Jeanne ; observing that 
no more followed out on the j^latform. 

^^You have omitted one m the conjuration, 
witch!" shouted Talbot. "Here is your ola 
friend my lord Sir John Fastolfe among us. 
But you dispense with addition." 

^ Thou art Talbot, doubtless, by thy love of it 
but thou shalt win no more earldoms m France P 
returned the prophetess, hastily. " Lo ye now, 
English lords, listen to me, while with bitter 
tears, but not of any dread — ^I entreat ye to spare 
the human blood which must else be vainly 
showered on these fields of Orleans ; and in tlie 
name of the sweet and merciful Jesus, abandon 
your cruel siege, and return to your own castles 
and cities in peace — the past being all forgiven 
and forgotten for aye ! And we will send yon 
our refreshing wines, and ye shall send us the 
wools ye weave so artfully. Why should we 
battie?" 

" Hear her ! Doth she deem she is speaking 
to a squad of Flemish woolstaplers?" exclaimed 
Gladesdale. 

"What says she of a shower of blood upon 
us ?" said ¥astolfe, in a low intensely agitated 
voice. " That were too dread a prodigy to be 
endured by mortal men I" | 

" Hillo I hark you, harlot and ribald cow- wench 
of France 1" cned Talbot, at the pitch of his 
mighty voice. " Return thou, and tend hogs in • 
Lorraine, or by my knighthood and nobility, if 
ever I lay hands on thee, thy feigned wearing of 
a woman's face shall not save thee from pitch 
and faggot !" 

An expression of vnrathful sorrow gathered oa 
the maiden's brow. " Your ruin then be on your 
own heads !" she replied. — "Witch am I none, 
but a woman inspired and comforted by holy 
angels ; yea, and those clouds of heaven, where 
they are whitest round the sun, are not purer than 
I am in heart and deed. Talbot, thou liestl 
harlot am I none. — But it is well minded. Re- 
store me mine herald ; why hast thou detained 
him against all usage of courtesy, a prisoner?" 

" Because no courtesy is due to a peasant and 
a vile leman such as thou art I" cried Sir Thomas 
Gladesdale. 

" I expected none from a churl such as thou 
art," retaliated Jeanne. " But what says Talbot ? 
shall I have mine herald again ?" 

" Yea ; but you must come and seek him : he 
is in the Abbey of St. Loup;" replied Talbot, 
with a bitter laugh. " Sir tFohn Fastolfe hath 
him in safe keeping in his cupboards beneath the 
church." 

" Alas, poor youth, in the vaults of the dead !" 
said Jeanne. ^'Arm, Fastolfe; and I will arm. 
Meet me where thou wilt before the town, and I 
will meet thee. If thou canst take me, bum me: 
but harm not mine herald that did my will in the 
teeth of fear : and if, as I think to do, I give ye a 
great overthrow, I will show ye mercy, and send 
ye home to your own land: or is it too unpleasant 
a place to live in, that ye are never happy iq it ?" 
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'^ We lack French grapes, tndl 1 but our women 
are soft of speech and Dosom, and dream not of 
shamelessly flaunting it in the garbs of men and 
soldiers P' shouted Sir Thomas Gladesdale. 

^ In God's name ! there are enow of women on 
the earth without me to do the work of women,'' 
replied Jeanne, calmly. "But again, Fastolte, 
wilt thou restore me mine herald ?" 

" Come and seek him^ woful sorceress, in St. 
Loup," returned the knight, who saw that Tal- 
bot remarked his manifest agitation, striving to 
cover it with a tone of defiance. " For sorceress 
thou art, or darest thou avouch to these eyes, 
thou art not ? Wretched lost one ! leave thy 
danmable counsels ere it is too late, for if thou 
perishest now thou perishest eternally 1 Believe 
not the lies of the fiend, and come to me indeed 
in St. Loup, to be assoiled and pardoned from 
thy monstrous offense." 

" Cruel ravager : ah, was it not thou that with 
thy bishop worked such harms in my village ?" 
returned Jeanne d' Arc. " Doubt not that I will 
▼ieit thee, and in such sort that thou shalt know 
'tis 1 1 yea, I accept the invitation thou hast given 
me, and will visit thee like the fiery whirwind of 
the Holy Land ! But for mine herald, though I 
love not blood, whatever ye do to him, — I swear 
by Him who made death as well as life ! — I will 
do to a hundred of the best English that fidl into 
my hands." 

*' I give thee fair leave if I be one of them, 
dame," returned Talbot. 

" He is a larger fellow than thou art, knight, 
therefore more work for agony," said Jeanne, 
with some scorn. " But ye have heard." 

" Yea, yea, I am not so big of bone and muscle 
as I doubt not thou choosest thy paramours^ 
bul^ Oh, Christ I" exclaimed Talbot, half in- 
'articulate with rage, and as if himself struck 
breathless with the excess o(f vengeance he medi- 
tated. 

^ Visit me first, bonny Joan, in the bastille of 
the Toumelles ;" cried Sir Thomas Gladesdale. 
" I promise thee a reception to thy mind whether 
thou comest in fbe or water, and mdeed ^ey say 
thou didst make Iioire overrun his banks by 
holding up a straw, yesterday. Come thither, 
my May Quean, and let us see if we have not 
wherewithal to content you." 

"Thy turn shall come, English ribald," replied 
Jeanne, with ^ burning blush of wrath. " Fare- 
well now, for your discourse is not for a woman's 
ears that hath not bid adieu to shame to live 
in your company. Farewell ! But, Gladesdale, 
remember what now I tell you, — ^many of thy 
company shall fly from Orleans, but thou shaft 
not; in very truth, thy carcass shall feed the 
fishes of the Loire, or the vultures that hover 
over us as I speak !" 

The English knights burst into a loud laugh, 
derisively waving their hands to the Maid, as 
she touched her charger's flanks, and seemea to 
precipitate herself into some gulf below. But 
she reached the bridge with a perilous leap, and 
the people, watching her with anxious affection, 
nerceived that her face was bathed in tears. 
Murmurs of wrathful inquiry and indignation 
passed over the whole multitude. 

" Ah, my brothers, the English will not peace, 
and they snail have war ; she exclaimed. " But 
why do ye all look so sorrowfully on me ? What ! 
do I weep ? And the English doubt that I am 
a woman 1 Tush ! — ^but I will not weep again 



for one while, unless too many wives and mothon 
are made desolate in rooting out these brambles 
from around Orleans." 



CHAPTER Xf. 

ORLEANS. 

*' I find th« people strangely fantaaied ; 
FoBseased with rumon, full of idle dreami ; 
Not knowing what they fear, but fall of fear.*' 

Kino John. 

After this singular parley, Fastolfe no longer 
renewed his proposals to advance from Orleans 
and intercept the return of Dunois. The species 
of challenge which had passed between himseli 
and the Maid laid him open to the ridicule of 
Lord Talbot if he had shown any further wish to 
leave St. Loup and shun her presence. Accord- 
ingly it was determined to await within the lines 
of the blockade whatever the French nought do. 

This resolution, so unlike the usually bold and 
assured demeanor of their commanders, increased 
the silent action of the fears already prevalent 
among the English soldiery. In vain did Talbot 
punish with the crudest noilitary severity the 
conduct of those of his own division who had 
retired without his permission. The panic among 
them was so continually fed by strange rumors, 
and the certainty that the sorceress dwelt at no 
great distance within the gate watched by the 
fortiflcation of St. Laurent. For the first time, 
during all the sanguinary campaigns that had so 
nearly completed the conquest of France, the 
English chivalry and soldiery heard with satis- 
faction that they were not expected to meet their 
enemies in the open fleld. For the first time they 
watched a sally from Orleans without the hope 
or desire of assailins it, when on the third morn- 
ing after her arrival the Maid came forth with the 
chief part of the host in Orleans, and drew up in 
hostile array about a league from its wails, await- 
ing the arrival of her reinforcement from Blois. 

These forces came almost punctually to the 
moment when it seemed she expected them, 
escorting so great a convoy of provisions of every 
sort that Orleans needed no longer apprehend the 
horrors of the famine so lately relieved. The 
triumphant arrival of the former stQres had 
awakened an univenuil hopefulness and enthu- 
siasm in the towns of the Loire which had 
grud^ngly denied their ability, but now profusely 
emptied their secret granaries and storehouses to 
victual the heroic city. The escort was marvel* 
ously swollen in number, and animated by an 
enthusiastic confidence and belief in the inspired 
leader that awaited them, approaching to a species 
of madness or intoxication. The archers on the 
l»stille of St. Laurent shuddered to hear the ter^ 
rific shout of joy with which these enemies 
greeted the appearance of the woman warrior, 
whose magic arts were to rend them from its 
sheltering defenses. The presence of Talbot, 
indeed, compelled them to some show of alacrity 
sund resistance ; and the united hosts of Jeanne 
d'Arc and Bimois were assailed by frequent dis- 
charges of culverins and arrows as they re-entejed 
Orleans in triumphant procession. But the engi- 
neers and archers, working in eonfusioo, a«i 
blinded by their own terrors, did so little dama^^ 
to ^ir enemies that a belief arose axooag ther t 
which in future made even skill and couiaga 
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liopeteflB. It was thoi^ht that the sorcerecs pos- 
sessed a control over the air, so that it led astray 
the best-directed aim. 

Immediately on the arrival of Dunois and his 
reinforcement in Orleans, a consultation of the 
principal captains and citizens was called in the 
town-house. Jeanne d'Arc was of course led 
thither among the former, for with all the risine 
apprehensions of several, that they had changed 
Alencon for a more resolute controller, it was felt 
that the soldiers and populace attached interest 
and importance only to matters in which she had 
apart. 

The maid bore her honors with a species of 
fiery humility, for although she listened to the 
deliberation that ensued like a curbed war-horse 
that hears the trumpet sound a char^, she seemed 
to look to each speaker in turn |vith a patience 
that wore out that of people in general. At the 
close of each harangue every eye required her 
decision, but she uttered not a word. Bright 
flushes passes over her face, and her glance oc- 
casionally (quickened with some wild £re of the 
thoughts within ; but the oracle continued silent, 
until all who showed any desire to speak had 
delivered their sentiments. The chiefs of the 
host had by that time nearly unanimously ex- 
pressed coincidence in the opinion delivered by 
the Marshal de Raix, that all had been done for 
Orleans which was possible, and that it would be 
proper to return witn the chief part of the reliev- 
ing force to Blois and Chinon. It was thought 
that the English, perceiving the fiedlure of tl^ir 
project of famishing the ci^, would finally weary 
of the siege and abandon it. 

^^Thus deem we all, Jeanne,'' said the gallant 
bastard : -" and with many thanks to thee for thy 
|[ood aid and cheer, I will myself escort thee back 
m triumph to the king I" 

" What aid? what triumph?" exclaimed Jeanne, 
for the first time breaking her silence. ^^Your 
counsels are good, messieurs, but the counsels of 
Heaven are better! Did I come to Orleans 
merely to give its famished citizens a hearty 
meal ? I came to raise the siege, to drive the 
English wolves fn»n their prey ? And what has 
been done ? The market-stalls are filled — ^that is 
all — and nothing ! Hear me, ci^ens and soldiers 
of Orleans 1 ye nave been long enough besieged. 
It is time that ye should besiege in turn 1 Hath 
tK> eye then but mine discerned how these English 
are gathered as it were in separate hosts ? Doth 
no soldier accustomed to tne wars understand 
how if an attack on any point be of superior 
might, it must needs prevail ? Let us then rush 
in our strength on these bastilles, and storm them 
as the waters storm rocks, for they cannot roll 
together to resist us in a solid mass 1 The Loire 
itself flows between their camps, not easily to 
be crossed with such obstructions as we can 
throw in their way." 

The loud acclamations which burst on all sides 
showed that this bold couni^el^ inspired by genius 
and courage, was congenial to the excited state of 
the popular feelins. The valiant heart of Dunois 
was stirred in his bosom, and clutching the Maid's 
hand in "his gauntlet, he gave it a wring which it 
required some firmness to endure unblenchingly. 
^ Ah, nobie Jeanne ! St. Charlemagne himself tlmt 
was a good knight in his day, must be the saint 
that is appointed to advise with thee," he ex- 
claimed. ^' We will do as thou hast said, and 
tomxaence assailing all the little fortresses, twenty 



in number, that baity us so on the north, and 
prevent us from chatting witii our friends in 
Beausse." 

" Not so, good bastard ; know ye not that if y« 
l»eak the stancheons all the links of the chain fall 
of themselves?" replied the warlike maiden; 
^^ whereas a broken hnk takes but Uttie trouble to 
make whole again. Therefore, if my counsel bo 

rd, we will cross the river, and, beginning with 
Loup, destroy all the bastilles of the En^iah 
on the south, while their main power on the north 
looks helplessly on !" 

"• Now indeeid you speiik, Jeanne^ like a woman 
and a shepherdess, altogether unskilled in arms,'' 
said the envious De Raix ; "• deem you, messieuia 
that a captain so famous in warfare as Talbot, will 
fold his arms, and whistle while we croui his 
fellows at our pleasure ? He will collect his troops 
from the whole line, and cross Loire to their cm* 
liverance." 

^^ And then is the. siege raised 1" returned Je- 
anne. ^ For what have the citizens and soldiery 
we shall leave in Orleans to do, but instantly to 
march forth, and with fire and sword erase the 
bastilles and forts thus left, as boys do the vultures' 
nests in rocks when they are swooping abroad on 
their prey?" 

'''' But, meanwhile, Talbot and his vultures— or 
soldiers, as reasonable captains hold and call them 
— ^will crush our assailing forces on the south of 
the river," said the MarskJ, sneeringly. " What 
flourishing words have you Jeanne, to meet ^taa 
certainty ?" 

" Not words, but deeds ! Our swords shall be • 
sharpened as scythes for the harvest, be the crop 
however rank and growing," replied the noaid. 
'* But, Marshal, knowest thou not whose hairs axe 
grizzled in the helmet, that 'tis not easy to cross a 
broad river with a resolved foe in fincmt ? He who 
holds St. Loup has his hand on the neck of the 
bottle that holds Talbot and his wasps !" 

^^ Marr^, then, how wilt thou cross Loire, since 
St. Loi^ is in tne hands of the conquering Fas* 
tolfe ?" retorted De Raix. 

"How crossed I hither finom St. Loup?" said 
Jeanne^with a sublime and beaming glance 
around tne assembly, that expressed and commu- 
nicated the supernatural confidence in her heart. 
" Methinks I shquld know the way thither back 
again. What sayest thou, Dunois? Wilt then 
with me ?" 

"• Na^, my lord, the Bastard can have no Tery 
good will to this service ; he has se^i Sir John 
Fastolfe in arms ere now," said De Raix, with a 
malicious allusion to the great defeat sustained by 
Dunois and the other French captains in the Battte 
of the Herrings. 

" Jeanne. I will follow thee to hell itself ! Art 
thou indeed the sorceress the English would have 
men think thee," said Dunois, on whom this 
stroke of wit produced a very different effect firom 
that intended. 

" So will not I, nor any that obey me," returned 
De Raix. " How shall I answer to the king and 
my lord de la Trimouille. if I stake the last relief 
that Orleans can expect, tne last army that France 
can set a-foot, in a bat-blind attack on the im- 
pregnable bastilles of the English on the farther 
shore ?~Not a lance of mine shall stir with 
herl" 

" Be it so ; all who choose may remain in Or« 
leans: all who choose to go with me must be 
armed and in readiness at noonday," replied the 
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unshaken maid ; and, riaing, the oooncU aeemed 
to diaaolve itself at her gesture. 

The news of the intended attack flew thiou ^ 
the city as if the winds had a oonunission to deli- 
ver it ; and in spite of the angry efforts of De 
Raix to dissuade from the enterprise, the volun- 
teoFB who assembled to execute it were in such 
multitudes, that Jeanne herself was surprised, and 
perceived that it would be dangerous to draw so 
many defenders from the city at once ; and, more- 
over, the boats would not sofiice to convey a 
twentieth part of the number with the necessary 
rapidity. Her natural saeacitv and observation 
measured the time it wouM take Talbot to cross 
against her assailing party, with the precision of 
a veteran general, and the time reqmred for the 
success of her own meditated assault That speed 
was the very soul of her project, resulted firom 
this calculation ; and, therefore, without troubling 
herself at the Marshal de Raix's arrogance of 
triumph, she oxdered that no soldier or citizen 
should leave Orleans in her company but such as 
were under the inmiediate command of Dunois 
and the other captains of the city. To console the 
rest, she smilingly assured them they could guard 
her better by watching that Talbot and the Eng- 
lish did not cross the river, than by going wiSi 
her side by side. 

The seasoned and resolute bands of Dunois, La 
Hire, and Poton de Saintrailles, to the number of 
fifteen hundred combatants, were those that cros- 
sed the Loire on this memorable day for France. 
With happy daring adopting the suggestion of Jean 
the cannoneer, Jeanne caused so great a body of 
troops to be floated at once, on a raft, to the place 
of landing, directly before St. Loup, that its de- 
fenders dia not think proper to attempt assailing 
them as they disemlmrked. Probably Fastolfe, 
who commanded there, imaged they were a part 
of the reinforcement effectmg a retreat on Blois, 
and too numerous to be openly coped with. The 
audacity of besieging a besiegmg host in its 
strongest {)osition, naa not yet entered into the 
contemplation of any of the English captains, and 
it was not until the bastille of St. Loup was assail- 
ed on every side, that its experienced cowpander 
seemed to comprehend the amazing project of his 
enemies. 

The fortifications of St. Lopp were formed 
from the remains of a stately abbey, burned hol- 
low save where the massive masoniy resLsted 
even the destructive energy of fire. The dois- 
ters and central tower of & belfry furnished the 
most advantageous covering and elevations 
whence missues and artillery might be dis- 
charged. The neighboring orenards and church- 
yards of the edifice were on high ground, and had 
oeen fenced by the Flemings, who first occupied 
the fortification, with a high rampart of earth 
and a deep ditch. St. Loup was consequently in 
very defensible order if the defenders had been 
in as good spirits as the assailants. But Fastolfe 
himself showed every symptom of irresolution 
and gloom, and gave no onlers, merely pacing 
the ramparts in silence, and occasionally gazing 
with a species of bewilderment at his enemies, 
like one who hopes that an approaching storm 
may pass without bursting, — until he perceived 
the preparations making for an assault. 
^ Astonishment was rapidly succeeded by a sen- 
timent which roused all the knightly and war- 
rior im|>ulses in the heart of Fastolfe. To be 



thus braved and bearded by a woman-leader, in 
sight of the whole host of England, and as it 
seemed in answer to his own challenge I — ^Fas- 
tolfe forgot for awhile the supernatural terrors 
that surrounded this image of sname and insult ! 
Or it might have been that species of valiant 
desperation which defies and even seeks the 
worst, but he resumed the port and courage of 
the victor of Rouvrai, as it seemed, with the start 
of a sleeper from some i^Jxange dream. In a mo- 
ment the whole aspect of St Loup changed. 
The soldiery took courage from the mere looks 
of their commander, so deep and slavish was the 
dependence created by feudal habits of the com- 
mon people on their lords. The whole fortifica- 
tion became animate with defenders, and the a*; 
saikmts were welcomed with such a shower of 
arrows from every point that, in the words of 
Jeanne d'Arc. it seemed as if a snow-storai, 
mingled with nail, rattled on their armor. 

At the earnest request of Dunois she consented 
to let La Hire lead the assault, and renudned 
with the former beneath some chestnuts skirting 
rd. beside which her enthusiastic soldiers 
, yelling with joy and the certainty of vic- 
tory. She waved her consecrated stancwrd ovw 
their ranks as they passed, and on they poured 
like a torrent overflowing its own bounds and 
cresting some orawsite summit with the impetus 
of the shock. None observed that many fell- 
not even the Maid herself; whose distended eyes 
watched their advance as a lioness niight the first 
spring of its cubs on a prey. It was in fact a 
settled article of popular belief that no combatant 
under her guidance could jperish, which the sight 
of many a neap of the slam did not for a long pe- 
riod dispel. 

Dunois himself was struck with a vague senti- 
ment of awe and wonder as he watched the ef- 
fect which the first experience of the actkial hor- 
rors of warfare produced on the youthful "^^^^"^ 
beside him. No shadow of fear blanched the 
hues of her deep complexion : her eyes were fill* 
ed with a fierce joy and watchfulness, while her 
clenched lips and knit hands seemed to share m 
the distant conflict For conflict it became m a 
very brief period. The ditches and high ram- 
part aj^ieared to be surmounted by magic aij 
and a hand to hand combat raged all round IM 
summit of the bastille. ,^ 

" How goes the fight, Bastard ? thou who teU«« 
me that a good lea&r should watch the change* 
of the battle, and not share in it," said Jeanne- 
" Canst thou discern from this distance how n 
fares with France ?" ^^ 

See you not La Hire is on the crown of tn« 
bastion? Look how his sword flashes •* J* 
whirls it in the sun! Look at the lilies on tne 
standard he bears I" returned Dunois. . 

« He is there !— but look again I what xnj«**^ 
knight rushes against him? It is Fastolfe, 0/ 
the hideous dragon on his shield and ^T^®?^ 
They hurtle together like two wild boars m tiw 
forest, and— O, La Hire ! God grant thou art weu 
confessed ! look how he rolls down the rampw* 
beneath that stroke of fire I" exclaimed Jea»n«- 

« La Hire is a good tumbler, he wiU b6 never 
the worse ; yet, Jesu and our Lady ! he U^ Q"\^ 
still and bleedingin the ditch I" returned V^<f^ 
striving in vain to conceal his agitation. ^ 
should be there but for thee, Jeanne ; for il "^^i 
art slain I see clearly the soldiers will lose »** 
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heart again! Ah, base swineherds, they have 
already 1 See jon how they come flyings leap- 
ing, rolling, tearing, yelling down I" 

it was even so. The English soldiery, roused 
to fury by the exhortations and courage of their 
leader, in one tremendous rush overthrew the 
assailants on every side, and cleared their ram- 
parts. Some, indeed, fell over with the violence 
of their own shock, and rolled headlong with 
their enemies into the ditches. The French had. 
meanwhile, lost the impetus of the attack, ana 
were discouraged by the fall of La Hire. The 
more habitual sentiments inspired by innumeia- 
ble defeats gained the mastery over tnose excited 
in the popular mind by the apparition of Jeanne 
d'Arc, and the general mass of the assailants 
&irly turned their backs and fled in helter-skel- 
ter confusion fiom the bights they had so val- 
iantly scaled, 

'' Said I not, good bastard, there are times 
when a captain should not only order the charge 
but lead it ?" exclaimed Jeanne', at this juncture. 
And suddenly setting spurs to her steed, and 
raising her standard aloft, she galloped to the 
scene of action, shouting all the way — " False 
French, false French 1 return, or ye are but lost 
—ye, and your childrefas' chilien forever !" 
Dunois, who .couched his lance and put lus war- 
faoise to its speed beside her, could scarcely keep 
abreast 

The sight of their warlike prophetess produced 
an almost equal, though opposite, e fleet on the 
combatants. The English paused in dismay, 
and the fugitive French resumed more than their 
former audacity. 

" They will renew the assault, and in myriads ! 
They are around us in myriads!" exclaimed 
Fastolfe to Wulfstan of Warbois, who stood be- 
side him. ^'Behold, how the witch rides all 
round our ditches, and rallies them everywhere, 
and seems to people the air with helmets at the 
Mrafl of her accursed standard ! Unless aid come, 
we may not farther brook their assault, for we 
are too few, and not an. arm stirs in our behalf. 
Are they sill blinded in the Toumelles ; and is 
Talbot deaf?" 

"I will let him hear, my lord, if it pleases 
you, for I will make nay way over the Loire 
to crave help from him ;" replied the Verdurer. 

" It were too dangerous," said Fastolfe. " We 
aje too thickly surrounded. And rather will I 
perish a thousand times, than ask aid of gibing 
iWbot." 

^ I fear nothing so much as this woman's ap- 
proach—not the fiend himself!" replied Wufr- 
Stan, whose cheeks were . very unusually pale. 
•* Forasmuch, my lord, as you know well, I have 
received no absolution for my sin of loving her 
in honesty, I am her thrall and slave, and have 
reason to dread her more than any other man." 

" Sayst thou so ?" said Fastolfe, with a gloomy 
laugh. " Why, then, stay not among us, to in- 
fect us with thy fears, but hasten to the Tour- 
nelles, and bid the Earl of Sufiblk. and Thomas 
Olad^ale, if they love me and England, to 
come to the rescue." 

A pause had taken place in the assault, while 
Dunois and the Maid rode round the lines, col- 
lecting and reanimating their soldiery to renew 
it in a more simultaneous and orderly manner. 
La Hire was found to be but stunned and bruised 
by the stroke of Fastolfe and his fall, his red 
scuf in the distance looking like blood as it 



weltered under him on the |;round. Foaming 
and chafing with rage at his ill-success, hehad 
resumed his place among the assailants. These 
were much mcreased in number, for the impa- 
tience of the younger citizens of Orleans could 
no longer be restrained, and they arrived in 
masses. The whole shore and plain to the castle 
of the Toumelles were crowdeg with these de- 
tachments, and rallying French soldiery. It 
was, therefore, no easy task which the Verdu- 
rer accepted, in offering to carry his lord's en- 
treaties for aid to that fortress — tne nearest Eng- 
lish strength. But he undertook it with alac- 
rity, since it was to take him fix)m the dreaded • 
presence of the French sorceress. 

Wulfetan was well acquainted with the coun- 
try around Orleans^ and ne knew that he must 
leave the bastille in a direction contrary to th^ 
one he intended to pursue, to give any hopes of 
success. A deep trench sloped to the Loire firom 
the bastille of St. Loup, to secure the safe transit 
of provisions, and he determined to go down 
that until he reached the water, and so to take 
a circuit round the assailants to the Toumelles. 
He proceeded, by Fastolfe's command, to mount 
one of the swiftest horses belonging to his mas- 
ter. These were stabled in wlwtt had formerly 
been a square court, ei^vironed with cloisters, 
and which now contained the principal part of 
the baggage, fodder, and provisions of the gar- 
rison. The horses of Fastolfe^s knights and 
esquires as well as his own were tied by halters 
around a great stone shrine in the middle of the ^ 
court, representing some grotesque carving of a 
saint. The ground was strewed with straw and 
hay, and several wagon loads of dry broom, to 
make beds for the soldiers, were piled together 
so as to confine the chargers to a certain limit. 
Squires and grooms had all been summoned to 
the d#fense, and only one human thing was vis- 
ible, at least until the eye ranged upward 
among the shattered arches of the cloisters. 
There the gleam of armor and crossbows at in- 
tervals showed how discordantly these platforms, 
intended for the peaceful walks of musing monks 
and devotees, werejoccupied. 

This one human existence was that of the 
herald, Orleans, destined to be Rheims, the bold 
and fanatic bearer of Jeanne d' Arc's summons to 
the English commanders. ^He was chained to 
the shrine, at which Talbot had solemnly vowed 
he should be bumed as an agent in witcncraft as 
soon as the destmction of Orleans secured the 
English prisoners against the threatened reprisals 
of Jeanne d'Arc. But so little did the herald 
seem to dread this fate, that he had dragged him- 
self on the ground, as near as his chain would 
possibly allow, to a fire left in embers by 
some of the grooms who were engaged at the 
instant of the alarm in cooking uieir dinners. 
Still, though stretched to the utmost length of 
his body and arms, the herald had not managed 
to approach the flames within some distance 
when Wulfstan entered the inclosure. 

" What do you there, evil messenger ?" said , 
the Verdurer, hurriedly selecting the steed he ' 
meant to bestride. 

" Wo is me ! I shudder in an ague that will 
destroy me. Englishman, unless I can approach 
the warmth," retiimed Orleans, trembling with 
no counterfeit agitation. "In mercy's name, 
either dispatch me or lengthen my chain, that I 
may reach the fire, or it will never chance that 
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Lord Talbot will do on me the justice he tiuwAt^ 
ens." 

" Then thou ownest thyself to be a witch's 
damned herald ?" said Wulistan ; and the herald 
nodded with eager aoauiescence. ^ Heaven for- 
bid, so, that thou shoiudst perish in thy guilt ! I 
wiu lengthen the chain by what thou lackest to 
the fire.^ 

The Verdurer removed a lance from a link in 
the herald's chain which acted as a cross bar, 
through a hole perforated in the shrine, and as- 
sigpied him his range. This he lengthened so as 
to allow him to reach to the fire, and securing it 
again in the rivet, returned to saddle a horse. 
The herald meanwhile, though still shuddering 
and groaning, assiduously fanned and fed the 
embers with the pieces of wood and straw with- 
in his reach. 

Wulfstan completed his arrangements and de- 
parted, traversing the trench without apparently 
exciting notice. But as he advanced he distinct- 
ly heard the uproar of a renewed assault, which 
continued every moment thickening. Tne Yer- 
durer's heart reproached him with the thought 
that he was deserting his lord and his comrade 
in a great danger, and he repeatedly hesitated, 
and was about to turn. Yet whenever the ter- 
rific idea of the sorceress of Domremy returned 
upon him, he pricked ius steed anew, until he 
reached the opening of the trench on the Loire. 
But here, to his great vexation, he found that he 
had forgotten to bring the keys of the sluicegate, 
which closed it at hi^h water ; and looking dis- 
mally about to consider what was best to be 
done, the Verdurer's ears were suddenly nigh 
burst with a terrific sound that filled them. The 
whole firmament appeared to be in flames, for an 
instant, and then roUed full of vast clouds of black 
and crimson smoke I Wulfstan turned, and a 
dreadful spectacle indeed saluted his gaze. All 
that remained of the Abbey of St. Loup was 
either tossed into the air by some tremendous 
explosion, or whelmed in masses of flames. 
Its unfortunate defenders in the cloisters were 
precipitating themselves in every direction from 
the burning pile, uttering dreadful cries of de- 
spair. Fastolfe's soldiery, hitherto engaged in 
furious conflict with their assailants, were glar- 
ing nervelessly back at the hideous imroar and 
ruin eflTected in their chief strength. The assail- 
ants themselves had paused, as if paralyzed, in 
various attitudes of raging struggle and onset. 
And amidst this fierce illumination the genius 
of destruction herself seemed to appear and di- 
rect all in the person of Jeanne d'Arc, ^whose 
steed had borne her, no one knew how, scarcely 
even herself, to the summit of the highest 
bastion. The glare and flash of her brilliant 
armor and weapons in the bright, ruddy blaze, 
enabled the worthy Verdurer ever after to aver 
and believe that in the confusion of battles the 
sorceress became of red hot steel, in order to 
guide Her followers ! He was undoubtedly right 
in asserting that before the English had the least 
time to understand and remedy the damage re- 
ceived, one waft of her magic standard hurled the 
assailants once more in overwhelming masses on 
their foes. 

The Verdurer paused not to reason on the sub- 
ject, nor did it once occur to him that the fanatic 
and desperate herald might have used the liberty 
he had afforded him to fire the interior of the 
ftbbey, and the military stores brought by Fas- 



tolft to the aieee. He cimdiiided at onoe tiiat the 
French witch had used the agency of fiends to 
destroy the valiant defenders of St. Loup, and 
that aU resistance was in vain. Finding it im- 
possible to open the sluicegates with the most 
violent strokes of the axe, the affrighted Verdu- 
rer perceived that it would be necessary for him 
to climb over them, and leave his horse in the 
trench. He accomplished the maneuver so fu 
as to reach the top of the gates, when he saw 
that the river was nearly on a level with them. 
Looking roimd to ascertain what other chance of 
escape might remain, he perceived that the 
fields and vineyaxds around were covered with 
French, all hurrying with one common feeling of 
hatred and vengeance to complete the destruction 
of their vanquished foes at St. Lou^. Wulfstan 
could not doubt that all hope of maintaining the 
position was lost. The fortification was one 
mass of flames ; and at the moment he reached 
his Doint of observation, the great gate of the 
bastule opened, and Fastolfe, attended by a small 
body of knights and men-at-arms, burst forth. 

Wul&tan^ in his own panic, thought for an in- 
stant that his lord meant to surrender himself to 
mercy. He saw that a lofty chevalier, well known 
to tiie English soldiery as the Bastara of Orleans, 
rode from the French ranks and courteously 
summoned him, as was evident from his spear 
being raised upward. Fastolfe's only reply was, 
"" St. George, and charae !" and with his compa- 
nions he swept onward, all leveling their lances. 
It was now plain that they had determined to 
force their way through their enemies to some of 
the English forts in me neighborhood. Masses 
of the French chivalry instanSy dashed forward to 
oppose the attempt. Lances were shivered and 
saddles emptied on all sides, and masterless stee^ 
fled madly over the plain. 

It was doubtless Fastolfe's purpose to cut a 
passage to the Toumelles, whither the majority of 
the fugitives had already taken their flight. But 
the dreadful and ever-increasing resistance he met 
with soon rendered this hope in vain. The French 
leaders had skillfully thrown their masses between 
the destroyed and the friendly fortifications of 
their enemies. The Dragon Knight's few fol- 
lowers were speedily surrounded j ms own lance 
shivered against the oreast of Dunois ; but still he 
fought as if unconscious of any, or defying all odds. 
In the days of his brightest fame, the renowned 
English leader never had displayed more nobly the 
personal qualities expected by that age in one, as 
on this, the first of his declme. The assailants 
themselves at times relaxed their exertions, half 
in dread and half in admiration, and the generous 
Dunois, while bandying blows with his former 
conqueror, firequently implored him to yield to 
nunibers, and spare his own life. But Fastolfe 
was deaf to entreaties ; it seemed as if he were 
drunk or maddened by some mighty passion 
raging within. When the last of ms little band 
was struck down by his side, it appeared only to 
rouse him to still more desperate energy. It is 
true that he no longer attempted to make way to- 
ward the Toumelles, but raising hiniself in his 
stirrups, and flourishing a sword co vereii with gore 
to the hilt, he raised ms cry of " St. George, and 
charge !" and bmrst through every resistance at a 
wild gallop toward the Loire. In dashed the 
good steed, and in dashed a pellmell mob of 
horsemen and knights in pursuit. But the honest 
Veiduier could no l<»ger endure the spectacle of 
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his lord's peril, and he echoed his shout so fliri- 
ously, that the French imagined themselves as- 
sailed from hehind. and turned to withstand their 
unlmoMm foes. Tnis gave Sir John Fastolfe the 
power he might else have vt^anted of forcing his 
steed to attempt breasting the strong current of 
the Loire, which it at first refused— and Wulfstan 
had the conscdation to perceive that his lord w^s 
out of danger, if he escaped drowning, just before 
he himself fell backward into the trench, stun- 
ned, and aUnost brained, by a prodigious blow 
from the mace of La Hire. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

<< Assigned am I to be the English scourge. 
This night the iiege assuredly Pll rtdse !" 

HBIf RT VI. 

The reader will scarcely have failed to remark 
with surprise the inaction of all the other English 
commanders during the destruction of Fastolfe at 
St. Loup. But it was not unaccountable. The 
jealousies and riyalry subsisting between Fastolfe 
and Talbot rendered the latter unwilling to inter- 
fere, even from a chivalric and honorable motive, 
where the former might expect to add to his 
glories by being the first to repulse the attack of 
the portentous leader of France. Something of a 
desire to humble his opponent by waiting until 
he sent to entreat for aicf, or till it became mani- 
fest he could no longer do without it, must be 
added. On the other hand, Fastolfe, aware of his 
rival's purposes, was resolved ratner to perish 
than to yield hiijci the satisfaction he desired. 

Moreover, when Talbot was alarmed by the 
conflagration visible over the Loire, into a con- 
viction of the great peril into which the Dragon 
Knight had fallen, it was in vain to attempt his 
rescue. The Marshal de Raix, perceiving also 
the evidence of Jeanne's triumph, detennined to 
share it, and sallied forth in great strength to 
assail St. Laurent. It required all the energies 
of Talbot and of his troops to repel this attack, 
and guard the extensive line of his communica- 
tions round the city. Aimadly enthusiastic mob 
of women, children, and rabble, assailed them on 
every side from the walls, and even made several 
furious sorties with torches and other firing ma- 
terials, striving to set the huts and tents of the 
l^esiegers along the trenches in a blaze. It was 
only the triumphant return of Jeanne d'Arc and 
her blackened bands from the destruction of St. 
Loup, that caused a suspension of these hostilities. 

Meanwhile, the much nearer fortress of the 
Toumelles, and the great bastille of the Augus- 
tins, made no effort to relieve their distressed 
allies at St. Loup. The sally was so sudden and 
unexpected that both these fortifications were 
doubtful against which in particular it was di- 
rected, untU the assault of St. Loup took place, 
and it was scarcely doubted that Fastolfe would 
repulse it, as in feet he did until the bursting 
forth of the conflagratioiL and the arrival of 
Jeanne d'Arc destroyed all courage, among his 
aoldiers. This event carried the panic much fax- 
«^r: at all events, the Earl of Suffolk refused to 
aUow Sir Thomas Gladesdale to lead his forces 
^ the rescue, from the Toumelles, apparently 
dismayed by the prodigious number of the assail- 
wit8 who now covered the intervening country. 



The remoter fort of the Augpstios, as was hut 
polite, imitated the example of its superior. 

The destruction of St. Loup laid ba^ one 
important cover to the siege ; but even aner the 
achievement of so signal a beginning, none of the 
English commanders had any notion of the su- 
preme audacity of the farther projects formed bv 
the young peasant girl of Domremy. Suffolk 
had crossed the Loire on the following day, and 
was in conference with Talbot and the other 
chiefs of the army on what was to be done to 
repair the disaster, when news arrived that the 
French were again betaking the.mselve8 in great 
masses to their boats, as if with the intention of 
resuming offensive operations on the southern 
shore. 

Talbot's opinion in the council was now abso- 
lutely paramount. Sir John Fastolfe disdained 
to take refuge in his rival's fortress of St. Lau- 
rent, and it was now known had retired in wrath 
to one of the neighboring English garrisons, ^o- 
testing in the wildest terms of indignation against 
the desertion which he imputed to the rest of the 
captauis : and Talbot's great military science and 
experience were the very lights that in this in- 
stance misled his judgment. He penetrated the 
hope of the French generals, that he would be 
inauced by a renewal of the attack on the opposite 
shore, so successful thus far, to raise the blockade, 
and attempt a dangerous passage of the river, with 
his main force, to the rescue. This might easily 
be resisted by enemies in strong'possession of the 
shore, or at all events protracted long enough to 
allow the citizens of Orleans time to destroy his 
works, and prevent his return. The military 
genius of a shepherd girl, which had reduced him 
to such an alternative, could not be admitted by 
the haughty spirit of the English leader. Ho 
imputed FastoJfe's defeat at St. Loup to the sur- 
prise effected, and his superstitious discourage- 
ment. Neither of these adverse circumstances 
were to be anticipated with Sir Thomas Glades- 
dale, who commanded in the Toumelles, nor the 
cheerful and audacious Lord Scales, who was 
captain of the Augustins. Both these fastnesses, 
but especially the Toumelles, were of prodigious 
strength, well manned, and fortified with all the 
resources of the military science of the a^e ; and 
reviewing these circumstances, Talbot insisted 
that the real attack was meditated on the besieg- 
ing lines round the city, and that the French 
could not have the madness to imagine it possible 
to take two fortresses of such strength without a 
long siege. It was Ukely that they would aban- 
don the attempt at once when they saw it pro- 
duced no effect in moving the blockade; or if 
they persisted and gathered their forces from the 
city to effect the purpose, an excellent opportu- 
nity would arise of carrying it by storm, m the 
absence of the mass of its defenders. 

This reasoning was successful. Suffolk re- 
mained in St. Laurent in expectation of these 
contingehcies, contenting himself with sending 
orders to the menaced captains to remain within 
their fortifications, and resist to the last extremity. 
These instmctions had scarcely been delivered 
before the huge rafts and flonlla that bore the 
French armament glided calmly and majestically 
down the Loire, and landed their living freight 
beneath the destroyed and blackened piles of St. 
Loup. 

Tne sight of these sooty masses of ruin was 
accepted at once as a trophy of victory and the 
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pled^ of gx^ter successes, by the enthusiastic 
multitude that accompanied the Maid. She landed 
tunidst a deafening cheer audible to the fSeothest 
environ of Orleans, and accompanied by nearly 
all the chief captains in the city, all anxious to 
share in the glones confidently anticipated. Then 
calmly mounting her snowy charger, and raising 
her stendard, Jeanne exclamied— ^nd there was 
an utter silence at the first motion of her lips««— 
"Orleans, Orleans! never Will I re-enter thee but 
by thy noble bridge, and through the Toumelles 
and bulwarks now held by our English foes !'' 

" Thou dost wrong, daughter, to say so without 
etpresa assurance from the voice appointed b; 
heaven for thy guidance j" said Friar Richarc , 
very pettishly and rebukingly. '* More especially 
as thou seeSt two of the arches of the bndge are 
briiken, and the English possess the ToumeUes in 
such strength and aud£u:ity.'' 

**Be not angry, good l&ther, but there is a 
voice now in my "heart speaks as mightily as ever 
that of St. Michael in mme ears," replied Jeanne, 
who entertained a profound respect for the cor- 
delier since the events of Domremy, which was 
increased by the archbishop's appointment of 
him as her confessor. "Thus comforted, I rather 
rest assured that Heaven would span the broken 
arches with a rainbow, and make it strong enough 
to bear the tramp of an armed host, than that my 
pledge shall fail. Yet you speak very wisely, and 
I know fiill weli that blood of mine own shall be 
shed in this onset 1 But be none of ye affrighted 
sWhen ye shall see it, for my work is only com- 
nienced, and death hath as yet no power given 
him to assail me.^' 

^' Let it be known, if Jeanne is hurt, that she 
prophesied it, and that no harm shall follow,'' 
said Friar Richard, tremidously. " But, messires. 
I trust you will preserve tms precious vessel 
without a flaw, and not suffer her to tempt Pro- 
vidence by too rash exposure." 

" And fear nothing from him below, for La 
Hire will ride so closely in her company that he 
shall not have leave to choose, but take his own, 
or his master's," said that galliard champion. 
** Grood, my Lora Bastard, have thou the whole 
ordonnance to-day, for I will have neither eyes 
nor hand for any but the Maid and the English 
until we reenter Orleans, even as she has said." 

"And sworn, La Hire," returned Jeanne 
smilingly. " And to begin, we must not have 
yonder nettlebush pricking us in the back while 
we assail the great bramble before us. Let us 
ride softly to St. Jean-le-Blanc and take it from 
the English." 

This was a small detached fort that formed the 
apex of a triangle with the great bastilles of the 
Toumelles and Augustins, at a considerable dis- 
tance, but near enough to annoy or cut off the 
commimications in the rear of an attacking force. 
Orders had been given, in case of molestation, that 
the garrison should evacuate St. Jean-le-Blanc, 
and retire to the Augustins. i This circumstance 
unhappily furnished the Lord Scales and the 
youthfol chivalry who held the fortress of the 
Augustins with a pretense for disobeying the 
strict command they had received^ by making a 
sally as if to cover the retreat of their countrymen. 
Burning to revenge their recent defeat from an 
enemy they despised, and to reap the rich harvest 
of glory offered by the contrast of success, the 
English knights poured forth in a splendid 
squadron, under the command of the Lord Scales, 



in the direction obviously taken by the first 
French that landed. 

" Aha, Jeanne I what shall we do now ? Bort 
thou see how fiur we have outstripped the rest?" 
said La Hire, with a wild gleeful laugh, bat 
glancing doubtfully at the female warrior whose 
steed pjalloped abreast of his own, while the 
glittenng masses of the English chivalry gleamed 
fike the edge of a lengthening sword on the line 
of their advance. 

"Onwaid boldlj^ we shall not long be alone !" 
returned Jeanne, nourishing her standard aloft 
" Onwardj and the froth on the waves resists a 
furious wmd as they shall us !" ^j 

Almost as she spoke they reached the verge of 
a deep ditch surrounding the bulwarks of St. Jean- 
le-Blanc. The English soldiery teere evacuating 
it by a narrow bridge of planks on the opposite 
side, and in unseemly haste, for this remote out- 
post shared the general alarm. Jeanne planted 
her standard with her usually joyous and trimn- 
phant aha !--and they fled I Veterans who had 
fought with Henry V. at Aginconrt fled before a 
woman's shout of defiance ! 

Nevertheless, so few French had been able to 
keep pace with her impetuous career, that Ia 
Hire found it too perilous to attempt taking pos- 
session of the fort. Or if he memtated such an 
exploit, his attention was claimed in another 
direction, by the rapid advance of the English 
squadrons. Perceiving the overwhelming maa 
converging on them, the horsemen accompanying 
Jeanne were afl^ghted in turn, and nearly all took 
to retracing their steps with the utmost rapidity 
toward the main body of their friends, who 
having now landed in considerable numbers, were 
forming under the orders of Dunois. Jeanne her- 
self reluctantly yielded to La Hire's suggestion, 
who candidly confessed that they were lost if they 
remained where they were, and tore up her 
standard to take it back with her. The English 
discerned this action which they imputed to feai, 
and set up loud derisive shouts and hisses as they 
continued their furious advance. And doubtless 
it was an inspiration, at least of military genius, 
when galloping across the line of their approacl^ 
Jeanne suddenly turned her horse's head, and 
shouting, "A womaii tl!bn shall vanquish ye 1— 
France to the rescue !" she rode full face with her 
standard broadly waving in a gush of wind that 
assailed it, against the English squadrons. La 
Hire turned, and Dunois with the whole line of 
his horsemen came thundering on with such 
speed, that they passed the rushing prophetesa 
herself, and overthrew €ver3rthing before them. 
And then it was for the first time under the sbes 
of France that the English soldiery took to a 
shameful flight before their enemies ! A panic 
seized the whole host, but an instant before 
whirling on to victory as if assured that nothing 
could resist them. Benights and men-at-arms, 
and yeomen-archers alike fled I Some to the for- 
tifications around the Toumelles, *ut by far the 
greater number to those of the Augustins, which 
they had so lately left in orderly bands of war. 

It may be imagined whether the victorious 
French relaxed in a pursuit which continued to he 
led with unflagging speed by their beloved cap- 
tainess. La Hire and Dimois were on each si<w 
of Jeanne d'Arc when she entered the first into 
the bastille of the Augustins, by a gate which the 
English had no time to close. These two re- 
nowned champions made a perpetual net- work « 
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UawB aroabd her ivith their swoidi, and kept 
danger aloof. Jeanne's preservation in the onset 
must else indeed have heen miraculous, so envi- 
roned with ibes was she : and when she carried 
her standard high on her lanoe, as now, she had no 
weapon but a sword, which she rarely drew. 
The danjger was onlj momentary ; a fierce crowd 
pressed in, and earned the whole fortifications of 
tbe Augustins in an irresistible rush of victory. 
The slaughter was terrible, for being inclosed m 
the walls of the bastille, and scarcely defending 
themselves, while the fiuious French never 
thought of giving quarter, the English perished in 
masses. The horror of the scene wajs consummat- 
' ed by the orders of the French commanders, who 
had taken a lesson from the accidental destruction 
of St. Lou]f% and determined to level all the works 
of the besiegers by fire,- so as to prevent all danger 
of their being reoccupied. And it was beneath 
the broad glare of the mighty conflagration kindled 
in the Augustins, that Jeanne d' Arc led her half- 
frenzied legions to^ a new attack } 

It was growing toward sunset when the com- 
plete demdition and firing of the bastiUe of the 
Augustins enabled Jeanne to lay formal siege to 
the great object of all these onslaughts, the key- 
stone of the whole English strength, the casue 
and fortifications of the Toumelles. The armed 
masses which continually arrived from Orleans, 
and the precautions of the Marshal of Saint Se- 
vere meanwhile kept thiis fortress in a rigid 
blockade which even the daring Gladesdale did 
not attempt to break. From his lofty bulwarks 
he was compelled to witness the slaughter of his 
friends and the destruction of the main arm of his 
own position virithout an efiort at prevention. 
And now he beheld the victorious enemy, flushed 
with triiunph, roll round his own ramparts like 
th^urging-back of a sea among breakers 1 The 
crimson of the setting sun was outglared by the 
hiaze of a conflagration which furnished a fitting 
illomination to fields strewed with carcasses of men 
and horses, each lying in his own dark pool, and 
gave a Satanic splendor, in the imaginations of 
the surviving English soldiery, to the flag which 
Jeanne pitched unharmed. Mneath a shower of 
^UTows, on the verge of ttie mighty fosse that 
guirded their last stronghold on that side of the 
Loire. 

Nearly all the French leaders, including the 
valiant bunois and La Hire, considered enough 
^ been done on that day, and wished to return 
to the city. They were alarmed at the great mul- 
titudes which had assembled to this strangely re- 
versed siege, and at the conseouent depletion of 
the city itself. But Jeanne d'Arc, with* truer 
uistinct or with one which taught her that to fail 
in a tittle of her promises broke their magic influ- 
ence of fiilfiUment, resolutely declared she would 
Q6ver reenter Orleans but as she had said, by the 
bridge and gate of the Toumelles. 
' The captains of the French host comprehended 
very clearly by this time that if the Maid re- 
loamed before the Toumelles their soldiery would 
^, in spite of any commands to the contrary. 
The delinum of victory was in the hearts qf aU ; 
and in spite of the darkness and their exhaustion, 
the people desired only permission to commence 
^ attack on the mighty bastille defending the 
approach to the Toumelles, on the land side. 
But Jeanne was wise and provident before she 
commenced the enterprises she conducted with a 
wUdness of enthusiasm verging on frenzy. She 



appreciated the difllculties ef the one which now 
awaited her, and contented herself with ordering 
the soldiery to bivouac around the besieged fort 
while she sent messengers to Orleans to procure 
all the disposable provisions, troops and utUlery 
that could be snared from the defense of the city. 

Finding suck was her resolve, the captains of 
the army no longer oflTered any opposition: 
Many indeed began to share the l>elief and iin** 
plicit confidence of the people in her divine an* 
thority. Fires were lighted over the plain, and 
to the cheerless fancies 'of the gazers from tlM 
Toumelles an innumerable host seemed to cover 
the scene. In truth, tidings of the victory achiev- 
ed, and desire to share thdX in progress, brought 
all from Orleans who could by possibility leave 
it. The women «nd children even took advani' 
tage of their warring kinsfolks' demand for pro* 
visions and the necessity of attending on the 
wounded, to crowd over the Loire. Midtre 
Jean, on the summons of his new captain, crossed 
with his heaviest guns to her bivouac, to the ex* 
treme dismay of the defenders in the Toumelles, 
who had never seen artillery moved with such 
lightness and deftness before. The artist c^de- 
stmction felt that he was appreciated, and was 
inspired too ! 

The wavering lights of this vast bivouac peo- 
pled the air wim ^antoms, or else the m^an* 
choly cogitations of the English over those fields 
strewed with their slaughtered brethren suggest* 
ed unreal horrors^ It was confidently reported 
and credited in the Toumelles that numerous 
fiends with fiery eyes and dusky wings sat 
munching the once valorous hearts of the slain 
with their destroyers round the French watdi* 
fires. A portentous spectacle was also observed 
from the bulwarks 'of the bastille. An altar of 
marble was brought into a field below, occupied 
by the principal captains of the arm^ ; and by 
the scarlet glow of a huge camp fire m the ceo* 
ter, it seemed to the English that they beheld 
performed the rites of some terrific superstition S 
Figures habited Uke priests, with a pallid monk 
among them, celebrated what was doubtless a 
mass to the powers of evil, for it was impossible 
to think that the sorceress would oflTer one to any 
other, and Jeanne d' Arc, surrounded by her com- 
panions in battde, knelt devoutly praying, with 
ner hands clasped on the hilt of her swoid^ and 
her eyes fixed upward in a passion of thanksgiving 
on the skies, glittering less radiantly with their 
stars. Snatches of chants and hymns of tri* 
umph came fitfully to the listeners' ears, and 
were interpreted into invocations of sorcery. 

It needed all the determined courage and defy- 
ing mockery of Sir Thomas 61ades£le's charac- 
ter to sustam the resolution of his men on this 
disastrous night ; but they were composed of the 
bravest and best disciplined of the English troops, 
were numerous and well appointed, and partook 
in general of the qualities of their reckless leader. 
Daylight dissipated most of the terrors of a super- 
natural kind ; and Talbot sent them assurances in 
the night, that he intended to give them a di- 
version, by a eeneral attack on Orleans from his 
own side of the Loire. But he had reckoned 
without his host. Still, when the French com- 
menced their dreadful work early in the morn- 
ing of the following day, they found the besieged 
in the Toumelles in full and tranquil readiness. 

Jeanne only permitted the thongs of her aimor 
to be loosened, and slept in complete harness un- 
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til the break of light permitted her to resume 
operations. It was observed, however, that she 
was paler and more thoughtful than usual, when 
she rode forth to meet the other cs^tains ,* and 
La Hire laughed aloud, when gazing sorrowfully 
over the scene of the preceding day's triumph, he 
saw her eyes fill and overilow. ^ Alas, there are 
more tears of English wives and mothers on this 
turf, than dew-drops on the blades of grass !" she 
exclaimed. ^^ Were there no graves in their own 
land, that they must seek them here ? God par- 
don us, that' we deface his glorious image thus 1 
and would to our Lady, that France might be re- 
deemed by some other means than the bloodshed 
of our foes 1" 

"" We must water our faded lilies with English 
. blood much more profusely, ere they will bloom 
again :'' re|)lied Dunois. 

" There is blood, too, of mine^ on this field ;" 
«aid Jeanne, with a slight shudder. ^ But it mat- 
ters nothing : the victory shall be ours. Where 
is John the cannoneer?" 

This worthy stepped forward with an eager 
and important step ; and it was observed, that 
Jeanne consulted with him for some time, while 
the captains of the army rode round the bastille 
of the Toumelles and planned the assault. 

This bastille consisted of a fortificaticm, thrown 
Up to defend the landside of the bridge, which 
was occupied in full strength, at the distance of 
an arrow^s flight, by the castle of the Toumelles. 
A very deep and broad ditch, and three ramparts 
of earth rising one above the other, fenced with 
stakes and planted with cannon, guarded a walled 
inclosure beyond, wherein were the tents and 
baggage belonging to the chiefs of the EInglish 
army. These personages, including the Earl of 
Sufioik, were absent on the olher side of the wa- 
ter, expecting the supposed meditated attack 
from Orleans, or to share in Talbot's real one on 
the city. But the massive figure of Sir Thomas 
Gladesuale appeared at every point, inspirins 
courage into his soldiery with his rude jests and 
cheerful presence. 

Mass was said in the French camp, and then 
the signal of the assault was given by the whole 
army of the assailants advancing with terrific 
shout and uproar, overthrbwing each other in the 
eagerness of the onset, and hurling the foremost 
over into the ditches, in their zeal to keep abreast 
with the Maid, who planted her standard the 
first on the verge of the fosse. The other princi- 

Sd captains and warriors did the like, till the. 
tehes were skirted with a waving forest of 
standards, and then the multitude conunenced an 
assault under command of such leaders as they 
had chosen. The ditches were instantly filled 
with men-at-arms, ladders were set in every di- 
rection, and an assault commenced with all ima^ 
ginable fury, and with every species of weapon 
known to the destructive science of the i^. 
Flights of arrows darkened the air, culverms 
roamed, and when the assaihints had mounted 
their innumerable ladders, a deadly hand to hand 
conflict with lances, swords, axes, gisarmes, and 
leaden maoe& raged all around. Over the whole 
tumult, the loud insulting laugh of Gladesdale 
was continually audible, while he performed in- 
eredible deeds of arms, and animated his men to 
Warlike fury with railing at a woman's daring in 
assailing them. 

Meanwhile, the French seemed, in the words 
of an eyewitness, to consider themselves immor- 



tal. Three times were they repulsed by sheer 
force and blowa^ almost hand to hand. Tbe 
ditches were filled with nwngled bodies, and nu- 
merous wounded were borne from the scene of 
conflict ; no success rewarded their persevering 
eflforts — and yet as often as they retreated in coo- 
fusion from the assault, so often did the inspiripg 
voice and gestures of the Maid send them back 
to it with increased impetus. It was on one of 
these occasioDs, that Gladesdale discerned her 
amidst the mass of warriors who advanced to a 
new assault, running alxeast with their shields 
joined after the fiish^n of the ancient tortoise. 

'< Wulfttan of Warbois !" he exclaimed, turn- i 
ing to an archer whose bruised and battered head* 
denoted a late ftuniliarity with warfare. ^ Thou 
art held to be a good archer since Robin Hood 
died I I^t me now see trial of thy skill, and if 
thou hittest yonder yelling huntswoman between 
those swells in her armor, Bedford himself shall 
reward thee." 

Wulfstan. who had crawled into the Touinelles 
with difficulty on the night after the storming of 
St. Loup, and who yras still dizzy with his blow 
from the mace of La Hire, neveitheless attempt- 
ed to obey. He raised his bow, and aimed a 
shaft; but as he did so, a strange feeling of 
wonder and apprehension, and compassion for 
the wretched girl, whose soul he believed his 
success would at once dispatch into hell, came 
over him. His heart trembled in his breast, 
and the consciousness of the terror which pos- 
sessed him increased it to such a degree, that his 
fiice grew lividly white, and the bow dropped 
powerlessly from his hands. 

" I cannot draw the shafts— a hand of cold lead 
clutches my wrists 1" he exclaimed. 

''Dastard, thou liestl It is thy cold heart 
that fails!" returned the fierce leader, who ob- 
served with indignation the eflTect produced on 
the hearers. '' Give me the bow, and I will 
leam if mine old craft hath altogether deserted 
me which first made King Henry take note of 
me when I was a simple yeoman as thou art, 
save that I was in my senses I This armor clogs 
me ; but look all of ye, and leam how yeomen 
win knight's spurs." 

As he spoke. Sir Thomas Gladesdale snatched 
up the bow, and fitting an arrow to the string, 
took a deliberate aim at Jearme d'Arc. His 
soldiery looked on with intense expectation, and 
every eye' puraued the flight of tne shaft with 
equal rapidity. 

^' Aha, it is in the white indeed, if her bosom 
be not as brown as her cheek I" shouted Glades- 
dale, as the arrow struck the Maid between the 
left shoulder and neck, and plunged deeply into 
the flesh. The English soldiers raised a deafen- 
ing shout of joy, and fuUy expected to behold 
the magic leader fall. But although Jeanne 
reeled back a few paces, and grew ghastly pale, 
she recovered her self-possession almost instantiy^ 
and tore the arrow from her wound before it baa 
well ceased vibrating in it. A rush of blood fol- 
lowed through the joints of her armor which it 
had passed, but she waved the crimson arrow 
triumphantly aloft, shouting, "Forward!— ye 
see thejr cannot harm- whom God protects !" 
This decisive proof to the contrary was taken 
as she had declared, and the assault was renewed 
with frantic rage. 

But the English were now restored to their 
native courage by the daring of their leader, and 
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his seeming success j fax shortly afterward 
Jeanne disapi)eared from the scene of action. 
Dunois persuaded her that the sight of her wound, 
which she would not suffer to be dressed, and 
merely stanched with som qy^lBl| rag, discour* 
a^ed the soldiery. She retilw! iv& neighboring 
vmeyartl, which commanded a view of the 
whole conflict, and alighting from her horse, 
burst into a passionate pra^^er to the saints who 
had sent her, to keep their plighted promises, 
and show her how to redeem France. 
Whilst thus engaged, her eyes were continu- 
l^ly fixed on the scene of strife, which every 
Tnoment varied. Now it was the French who 
mounted to an assault — ^now the English who 
dashed them headlong back. Now the cannon- 
eers and archers exhausted tiiieir skill and wea- 
pons at a distance, and then the knights and men- 
at-amis rushed in shouting masses down ditches 
and up ramjiarts to a hand-to-hand conflict. 
The artillery of the Toumelles meanwhile con- 
tinued to pour destructive missiles over the 
beads of the English into the ranks of their as- 
sailants. 

Suddenly Jeanne's eyes filled with a wild light, 
and she sprang on her feet, "I see well," she 
exclaimed, " that Talbot intends to assault the 
town; therefore we must send it some rescue, and 
keep those in the Toumelles well employed in 
their own behalf! Who will do me this service, 
and return with the citizens of Orleans to the 
defense of their homes ?" 

' I will, Jeanne, though loth to leave this merry 
assault ; but I am yet too stiff with my late 
bruises to be of much use here," said a knight, 
whom Jeanne instantly recognized as the one she 
bad rescued on the first sortie she made. 

'4t shall be so. I have seen that you are a 

gallant soldier, Sir Nicole de Giresme 1" replied 

the Maid. " Return to Orleans and man the 

I walls against Talbot ; and so he will deem our 

I siege is raised ! But might it not be that thou 

couldst assail the ToumeUes from the town?" 

"The bridge is shattered in two arches, and all 
^e artillery is here with Maitre Jean," replied 
"« Knight of St. John. 

" Tut, valiant men need only their arms and 

teeth ! What say you, Nicole de Giresme ; will 

you be undying in minstrels' songs with me ?" 

I ^d Jeanne. " The English suspect no danger 

^ that side, and so may the more readily find it ; 

I for the wolf comes not where the dogs howl ! 

^ose broken arches are not broader than the two 

joble beech-trees are long wherewith Jean has 

beaded the bridge. I marked it well, for 

methought it was strange to see them blossom 

; sWl in the dust. Our Lady aiding, cross the air 

i With them, and assault our enemies in the .back I" 

i I go— be death or life my speed I" replied 

tfte knightj and setting spurs to his horse he flew 

^ith the tidings of his mission to a spot where 

dunois, and some of the other leaders, exhausted 

^ toil, were watching the progress of a new 

'No, by myvfay, we had forgotten Orleans!" 
p Dunois. *^ If Talbot stirs, 'tis time we re- 
?^^; and indeed we but waste it to tany 
°^e these stubborn walls ! The assault shall 
r^) and we will return with our aching sides 
° Orleans, for, this day, the Maid's prophecies 
«^otcoietopassl'» 
of t?' y all the capt^ns had for some time been 

"US opiniQn^ and the Marshal de Raix had 



been urging it with vehemence. The trumpet 
sounded a recall from the assault ; and as soon as it 
was desisted from, proclaimed a retreat through- 
out the host. Nicole, de Giresme was meanwhile 
dispatched into Orleans with a large body of the 
citizens, affrighted with news of Talbot's inten- 
tions, which could no longer be doubted. The 
banner of St. Greor^e flourished in triumph £rom 
the summits of the Toumelles, and a joyful salvo 
of artillery at the same time announced the suc- 
cess of G&desdale to bis countrymen. 

The French had lost heart considerably from 
the moment when Jeanne d' Arc disappeared from 
among them. They began to remark the number 
of their wounded, and to mount to the assault 
with fainter cheer. The summons to retreat was 
obeyed with somewhat too much alacrity, and 
threatened to become so disorderly and confused 
as to allow the enemy opportunities of retaliation 
he was not likely to neglect. 

It was some time before the cessation of all the 
uproar and movement of attack excited Jeanne's 
suspicion of the state of events. She was watch* 
ing, with devouring eagerness and attention, 
the spreading glitter of arms and standards in 
the westering sun on the opposite shore, an* 
nouncing that Talbot's troops still advanced from 
their cantonments. But Jean of liOrraine sud- 
denly made his appearance before her with a. 
countenance full of grief, and sobbing as if he 
had lost some dear relative, declared that should 
the retreat be eflfected with the haste it had been 
set about, he must perforce abandon his chief 
darlings and pride, his four great culverins called 
the Apostles of Mercy. 

" Retreat ! what retreat ? . Ha ! who talks of 
retreating now when they are on the brink of 
victory ?" exclaimed Jeanne. " Let m^ see him 
who talks of retreat, and I will slay him with a 
look ! Ho, firiends P she continued, flying rather 
than galloping into the midst of the confused 
French masses. '"'' What mean ye ? I command 
ye to stay, or be yielded over to the English, and 
die of dishonest wounds in the backl Hark^ 
Gladesdale laughs at ye I as all the chival^ of the 
earth will at ye, false knights and falser French- 
men, whose hearts &il now more basely than 
curs before the tusks of the wild boar !" 

The apparition of Jeanne d'Arc produced an 
instantaneous and truly magic effect on the multi* 
tude. One universal shout of ioy proclaimed her 
safety, which the dispirited soldiery had begun to 
doubt ; and wherever she went the preparations 
for retreat ceased, the confusion subsided, and 
men resumed their weapons with eager cries f<« 
battle. 

In this manner she approached the point occu- 
pied by the French captains, who marked the 
ijnarvels she wrought on her way with mingled 
astonishment and &comfiture. 

^^ It is thou, false marshal, hast counseled this 
coward flight I" exclaimed Jeanne to De Raix, as 
she checked her foaming steed. "" The valorous 
bastard forgets not so much that he is of the very 
blood of France, albeit through his mother's 
shame ! La Hire, what avails all thy noble deeds 
to-day if the field is lost ? Saintrailles, who eounta 
the wounds of the vanquished ? — But gc^ if ywA 
will, fiur knights,— the people will lemam with 
their peasant girl )" 

" It is well thou art even suck or I might h% 
angry with tiry.scoidiiig tcmgiie F said De Raix, 
funously smiling. 
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" Jeanne, it is in vain to stay longer. The 
£nglish have regained all heart— our soldiery are 
spent— and Talbot, they say, attacks the town I" 
replied Dunois, his generous blood coloring his 
cheeks with shame at the remoach. 

"No, for I have seen that Talbot on the con- 
trary awaits an attack ifrom us, or to assaii us as 
we attempt to repass the river, at what advantage, 
being beaten and woful, your old experience, 
Saint Severe, may tell!"- said Jeanne, vehe- 
mently. ^' Tnerefore again I tell y;e the people 
shall not stir, but shall remain to re-enter Orleans 
with me over the bridge of the Townelles. This 
is as true as that God lives and reigns in this blue 
heaven among us ! Grant me but one short hour, 
brave bastard ! We have light enough left until 
we can fire this pile to make darkness blush 1 I 
demand but one hour's pause, and one more as* 
Bault, and victory is ours !" 

" Let us return to Orleans, and listen no longer 
ito this madwoman, or while we gnaw' at the 
lione, Talbot will suek the marrow 1" exclaimed 
de Raix. 

" By my father's beard, no I" said Dunois, the 
enthusiasm of glory reviving in his chafed blood. 
" Moreover, it is certain the soldiers will not 
obey us, and Talbot believes those boasting cul 
venns, and waits to batter our sides as we pass 
Loire. It shall be as the maiden has said. One 
liour's pause — one more assault— 4md victory !" 

Those words uttered in a loud shout, were in- 
stantly repeated in a thousand hoarse, eager echoes, 
find implicitly obeyed. 

^ Eat and drink, and rest awhile, my valiant 
brothers !" said Jeanne, in that clear, rich, ring- 
ing voice, that stirr^ the hearts of the French 
soldiery, Jjke warlike music. " Watch me as I 
stand m yonder vineyard, and when I raise my 
•standard, return to the assault, for, without &ii. 
the English shall no longer have force to defena 
themselves, and shcdl be crushed in their towers 
jand bulwarks like vipers under the harrow T' 

Jeanne then returned t6 her former elevated 
position, while the people set to work at refresh- 
ins themselves with as much zeal as if some 
reugious rite had been enjoined, of efficacy to 
win them the stoutly defended forts of their ene- 
mies. And it was very fortunate for the French 
that their leaders complied with her request. 
Talbot, believing the attack on the Toumelles had 
fuled, made preparations to interrupt the passage 
of the river which, in the confusion of a retreat, 
might well have proved fatal to the whole French 
host. He had drawn nearly all his heavy artillery 
fiom the fdrts along the shore, and himself with a 
chosen power prepared to float on rafts below the 
bridge of Orleans, to prevent the entrance of the 
French boats. Gladesdale wotdd undoubtedly 
sally from his bastilles, and attack his retreating 
enemies in the rear ; so that their destruction, but 
for the resolution of their woman-leader, was 
assured. 

Jeanne continued to watch withintense anxiety 
for some signs of the diversion she had ordered to 
be attempted by Nicole de Giresme, when Friar 
Richard made ms appearance with a surgeon, and 
insisted that her wound should be dressed. The 
Ifood confessor was rarely visible during the heat 
of conflicts, but he always turned up in some un- 
accountable manner as soon as there was a lull or 
at triumph. 

"• My wound ?— I have none, good fiither 1" said 
Jeanne, with perfect simplicity. 



" Tea, and one that will slay thee,danghtOT, if 
it is not tended ; look at the clots on ^y scaif 
and breastplate!" replied Richard. ^^Unann, 
and let us apply some of this healing unguent— 
the oil of olives and lard. I charge thee^ on my 
blessing, and as thou wouldst thrive, suffer thy 
wound to be medicated," 

^ As you will, father, but I shall not die this 
bout," replied Jeanne, with a grand smile. 

" Art thou a prophetess, too, in this, daughter/' 
said the ftiar, with a crafty one, '^and canst thou 
tell how and when it shall please God to take 
thee?" 

. ** Nay, I know not when, nor where, nor in 
what hour, but it ia not now !" replied Jeanne^ j 
yet some shadow of her terrific destiny passed 
over her countenance, as she alighted, adding, i 
with a profound sign, "Unarm me not, goal | 
chiruigeon, for at present I watch over the fate of 
Fiance, and may not heed mine own.' 

The mediciner was about, in compliance wiA 
this request to remove the ensanguined wrap* 
ping from the wound upon which it had been 
thrust at the junctions of the armor, when sud- 
denly sparks seemed to flash around the eyeslahes 
of the maid, and she vaulted from his hands upoii 
her steed, with a single effort. 

" Farewell I we have no time now— we must 
observe- — ^the moment of victory is at hand ! 
she exclaimed. " Ho, it is well : the English 
on the ToumeHes gaze at us so fondjy they note 
nothing that occurs behind ! Good citizens !— 
see how softly they lower the broad beech trees 
with Jeanne de Lorraine's cranes! Ho, that 
spans not the arch!— Where may they rest it. 
— ^Marry, he who made these mighty benches 
shall be well paid, in Rheims !— Look, they aw 
firmly set ! — ^Now plank it, now plank it, ex- 
cellent carpenters !-.-It is done! Who crosses 
first! Nicole de Giresmp, valiant knight, is « 
thou ?-— Victory, victory !r— to the assault again, 
brothers !— all is yours I" . , 

Then raising her standard with the aPF.^J^ 
signal, Jeanne d^Arc set her horse to its wildest 
speed, and returned to the field of battle. M 
e3res had watehed for it as a summons to life or 
death, and with one tremendous shout that shoo* 
the sky, the whole mass— knights, archers, ci- 
tizens, men at arms, women and children, the 
very maurauders and hangers-on of the campi 
rolled to the summits of the English bastion. 
It was at this moment that the attention oi 
Gladesdale and his knights was distracted hy tne 
shouts of an assault on the side of the Tour- 
nelles, where they had imagined themselves in- 
accessible. The English soldiery in the P^f ^^{f ' 
exhausted with fatigue, and appalled with tne 
extraordinary nature of this renewed attack, d«- 
lieving themselves in some inexplicable nianner 
surrounded, suddenly abandoned all their delen- 
ses. threw down their arms, and fled "^-JJ 
wildest disorder toward the Toumelles. A^ 
valiant Gladesdale himself was obliged to retire 
before the overwhelming sea of combatants tna^ 
poured in upon him and Ms captains. "^^^^^I 
deavored vainly to contest the narrow ff^ 
that opened on the bridge from the bastille, wr 
at this moment a cry was raised that the casu 
of the Toumelles was on fire, and the ^^^^ 
came rushing back in such multitudes that lay 
forced those who were retreating again to ^7^^ 
Nicole de Giresme and his company were vaa^ 
eogBged in casting every species of burning n**" 
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terial they oonld obtain, with liehted torches, 
into the Toumelles, from the side of Orleans. 
The cross-barred casements began to glare, and 
its defenders, seized with a panic similar to that 
which had taken the holders of the bastille, fled 
out on the bridge, so^iat the two parties of fugi- 
tives met with a sh^. 

^ Gladesdale, Gladesdale," cried a voice above 
all the uproar, "yield, yield, to the King of 
Heaven I Strumpet thou has called me, and I 
am none, but a woman that will take great pity 
oa thee and thine P 

^' Never, sorceress! St George and Talbpt to 
our aidi'' shouted the unfortunate and valiant 
knight ; and they were the last distinct words he 
ever uttered, for, as he spoke, the bridge, which 
was an ancient wooden structure, yielded to the 
overwhelming and tumultuous pressure upon it. 
A terrific crack and then an uproar as of a tailing 
world was heard, all the timbers yielded with a 
mighty crash of thunder, and the English sur- 
vivors of that sanguinary contest were precipi- 
tated into the stream, or crushed among tne. 
massive fragments of tne woodwork and mason- 
17. Gladesdale himself^ covered with his mas- 
nve armor, sunk into the waters like a huge 
n)ck,and never once re-appeared above them. 
The yells and cries of seven hundred mangled 
and drowning Englishmen swelled the massive 
siiout of triumph with which their enemies sa- 
luted the appearance of Jeanne d'Arc, as she 
emeiged with her standard on the summit of the 
conquerred bastille, Nearly at the same moment 
Nicole de Giresme rent down the standard of 
St. George from the battlements of the Tour- 
nelles. 

The conflagration in that pile was eagerly ex- 
tinguished by the victorious citizens of Orleans, 
^ho regarded it as one of the chief strengths of 
their town. But the French captains determined, 
afoordin^ to their former plan^ to bum the bas- 
tille, which was only of service to annoy and 
blockade the citizens. This measure completed 
its evacuation ; aiKi among the fugitives who had 
not left the fortification, and consequently had 
Dot shared the fate of Gladesdale and his com- 
panions, was Wulfetan of Warbois. 

We cannot, as sincere chronidera, ascribe this 
circumstance to any excess of courage on the 
part of the Verdurer. Brave as a lion against 
mortid men and mortal weapons, Wulfistan was 
more fearful tluui an old woman or a child of those 
agencies which he now believed to be at work. 
Blin<ted by terror, he ran into the very danger 
be sought to shun, and leaping down the lofty 
bulwarks &om an embrazure in whick it must 
be confessed, he had hidden himself^ Wulfstan 
found himself in the hands of John oif Lorraine 
^ the pikemen who guarded his cannons. 
These soldiers leveled a dozen weapons at him 
&t once, and were about to make an end of the 
mortal existence of Wulfstan of Warbois, when 
& commanding voice ordered them to desist. 
The Verdurer glanced at his deliverer, and fell 
senseless on the field, for it was the sorceress 
berself! 

"He is badly hurt! Our Lady forrive me 
that I should weep for pity of these English- 
men !'' said Jeanne, gazing at the bruised visage 
of her quondam admirer. " By my staff! is it 
even thouj Fastolfe^s man, of Domremy?" she 
added, with a start, and a smile mingled with 
the flow of tears that came to her eyes. ^ He 



was, miBthinks, of the honester order of those 
rogues at Commercy. and we have carnage 
enow already I Spare nim, and he shall be my 
messenger to Talbot, to entreat him once more 
to cease reddening our fields and rivers with th« 
blood of his countrymen.'' 



CHAPTER XVIL 

ORLEANS. 

" AdTUKse <mr wariaff colon on th« walls ; 
Rescued is Orleans from the English wolres :-• 
Thus Joan la Pucelle hath performed her word." 
HEirar Vt 

The ex-verdurer of Conunere^ thus, found 
mercy where he least expected it ; but the ex- 
treme terror and confusion he manifested on 
recovering his senses astonished and amused the 
French captains, who now assembled round Je- 
anne to witness the firing of the bastille. He kept 
crossing himself incessantly during the whole 
time she uttered her message to Talbot, as if he 
heard some fearful incantation. And yet it was 
a pathetic entreaty to the English captains to hear 
reason, as she called it, and leave the ravaged 
bosom of France in peace. The sight of human 
bloodshed, and death in its horrors, softened to a 
natural and most touching womanishness the heart 
of the heroic eirl of Domremy. She wept pro- 
fusely while she uttered the charitable appeal 
which her simplicity and tenderness of heart con- 
jointly prompted. 

" Ay, let him go in good time, for if Jeanne's 
tears fail, her sword hath arguments more mo7- 
ing,^' 
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added La Hire. " Tell Talbot from us all 
that it is his turn now, and that if he do not speed- 
ily depart, we will come and root him out of his 
rat-hole at St. Laurent." 

Thus variously instructed, Wul&tan was in- 
formed that he should be allowed to leave Or- 
leans by the gate nearest to St. Laurent, as soon 
as the French host had returned to the ci^. This 
was acconoplished bv means of a bridge zealously 
constructed on the plan of that between the To'ar- 
nelles and Orleans, by the French soldiery, after 
the demolition of the bastille, that Jeanne mi^ht 
literally fulfill her prophecy, and reenter the city 
by its bridge. 

All the bells in Orleans were ringing in joyful 
unison in his ears, when the Verdurer was thrust 
out of the gates in front of the fortification of St. 
Laurent. No hunted hare • ever made half the 
ipeed he displayed in crossing the intermediate 
distance, until challenged by the sentinels of Tal- 
bot's camp. 

The full extent of the calamity was already 
known in the lines of the blockaae, and the con- 
sternation among the soldiery, was only equaled 
by the dissensions and wrath of their command- 
ers. The former lost all courage, and Openly mur- 
mured that they would no longer contend with a 
hideous sorceress, who had all the powers of hell at 
command. The latter upbraided each other, as 
having occasioned the rum by evil advice, or in- 
ert action. The Earl of Suffolk bitterly reminded 
Talbot, that it was.his peremptory counsel that 
persuaded the rest to stay on the northern shore 
of the river, in expectation of an attack which 
incessantly thundered on the opposite one. 

The only point that could not disputed was, 
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that the blockade was now, to all useful purposes, 
destroyed. Not a single English fort or soldier 
remained on the souui of the Loire, to hinder 
conununication between the city and the friendly 
countries of Touralne and Berry. Provisions and 
men could be furnished at pleasure in those direc- 
tions, and it was hopeless to attempt retrieving 
positions which had been destroyed, with an army 
that could not keep them. 

A council was held on these disastrous circum- 
stances, and was in full diin)ute, when Wulfstan 
of Warbois arrived in St. Laurent. Talbot, as 
well as the rest of the English captains, now per- 
ceived the great but scarcely avoidable fault they 
had committed, by remaimng in isolated posts, 
exposed to the attacks of so enterprising an ene^ 
my. But Talbot, with his characteristic daring, 
insisted that the only means left to repair this 
error, was by resuming the offensive, and attack- 
ing Orleans on the side they still possessed, with 
all their forces. The Earl of Suffolk overruled 
this plan, almost for the first time since he had 
assumed the command, with decision and energy. 
He pointed out the extreme dejection of the 
troops, justilied by the bloody overthrow of the 
most famous leaders and valiant men-at-arms. 
And reverting to an idea which many a glorious 
field had made familiar to the English mind, he 
proposed to concentrate all the host, by abanaon- 
ing the lines of the blockade, and await the 
French in order of battle, if they sallied forth to 
destroy them. • The impetuosity, and vain-glori- 
ous confidence, which had so often precipitated 
the French into defeat and ruin, might again urge 
them to try the fortune of a stricken field with 
their adversaries. 

Talbot was contending against this project, as a 
repetition of the disastrous policy of the day, when 
Wulfttan of Warbois was admitted, on the assur- 
ance that he brought a message from the French. 
The tidings brought by the Verdurer — ^the details 
of the massacre of their friends— the vaunting ac- 
companiments with which La Hire seasoned the 
mild entreaties of Jeanne d'Arc, construed into 
insults more bitter— fired the hot blood of Talbot 
so fiercely, that he lost all consideration but the 
desire of revenge. 

" Says she so, God^s life ! What, if Talbot do 
not skim the brine like a recreant trout disturbed 
by a child, this woman will chase him home to 
England I" he exclaimed. " What raving stuff is 
this she sends us ? * If Talbot yield not obedi- 
ence, he shall meet with her on a field where the 
beautiful Oriflamme shall wave like a woof of 
lightning in liis eyes V So be it. Out on thee, 
witch ! I spit on thee, and thy threats. Suffolk, 
I yield my counseL and am willing that we 
should abide in battle-array before St. Laurent, 
to see this wench with her thunder and lightning 
petticoats, at more leisure 1'' 

It was thus unanimously resolved, and the night 
of this stormy day was occupied in withdrawing 
the English rorces from the long line of the block- 
ade, and concentrating them around St. Laurent. 
But terror had been busy in all the ranks ; the 
very breath of the summoners wavered in the 
trumpets^ and so numerous were the desertions 
on mat mght, that the swords of the French, gory 
as they were, thinned not the* English ranks so 
much by many a score. The army was afirighted 
with its own losses, and the most valiant com- 
manders were dismayed, when ^ muster at 



dawn revealed in chancten, glaiine as the wii^ 
ing on the wall, the dismal state of meir affairs. 

The French had meanwhile watched the pro- 
ceedinp of their enemies from Orleans with in- 
terest, even while abandcMung themselves to a de- 
lirium of triumph and joy. Mpr had the En^isk 
captains miscalcuhited on the national vanity and 
rashness of success. The moment it was per- 
ceived that the besiegers intended to offer hattle, 
the majority of the captains in Orleans were 
eager to accept it. The number of the French 
soldiery, without reckoning the citizens of Or- 
leans, now more than equaled that of their ene- 
mies, and they were in the full flush of triumpiii, 
while their challengers, despite their menacing 
attitude, were in the sadness and gloom of defeat 
Most of the captains had also another motive. 
By order of her chirurgeons, Jeanne d'Arc kept 
her bed in Orleans, until her wound should close. 
To win a field of battle in her absence would re- 
trieve them a share in the recent glories, which 
the popular love and enthusiasm ascribed altoge- 
ther Jo her. 

Bunois and La Hire, with others of that far 
mouB chivalry, were not actuated by such un- 
worthy motives ; but the highest mettled blood 
of France was in their veins, and most of them 
had lost honors which they were anxious to re- 
gain from the once victorious enemy before them. 
A manly sentiment might even nmke them re- 
joice that the heroic woman who had hitherto 
foremost dared the dangers of war, should he 
safe from a still more perilous strife on a pitched 
field of battle, where according to the practice of 
the age, strength of arm rather than skill, was 
necessary. These various motives conduced to 
make all agree in not revealing their project to 
the Maid ; and none were more astonished than 
the captains of the French host, drawn up in hat- 
tle array beneath the walls of Orleans, and pre- 
paring for a decisive contest with the besiegers, 
than to behold Jeanne ride from the gate Regnart 
and doMm the lines with her consecrated standard 
in her hand, and everywhere command the le- 
gions to halt. 

^^ You shall not go to battle on this day," she 
saidj in a tone that everywhere met with iD> 
pliat obedience. ^^It is Sunday: a day when 
He who made the heavens and the earth rested ! 
But not therefore rest ye from this work, for it 
is good, and good works may be done on this 
day. But because our Lord was the son of a 
woman, too, and fUl of mercy and compassion, 
He wills that you shall allow the English to de- 
part in peace, if they will, and fill quiet graves 
in their own lands. To-day ye shall but use the 
shield, but if they tarry another sunrise your 
swords shall be as the scythes of death, and level 
aU this field !» 

"This foolish woman comes to spoil all ;— let 
us not heed her womanishness, but order a gene- 
ral charge !" exclaimed De Raix. 

Jeanne approached at this moment near enough 
to hear the words ; and her face which was very 
pale, flushed scarlet with anger. 

" Ha, blasphemous fellow ! wherefore is it 
thou dost continually oppose thyself to the orders 
of our Lady and St. Michael ?" she said in a 
voice audible along the whole line ' of battle. 
" Wilt thou measure strengths with me, then ! 
Advance thy standard and mark how many fol- 
low it when mine halts here,— «md halt it shall 
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until this high sun sinks below the level plain 
of Orleans !'' 

'• Dost thou dispute the authority of the king's 
marshals of battle, woman V^ returned De Raix. 

" I am the marshal of the battles of the King 
of kings, man ! let that answer thee," said Jeanne. 
'*' This is His wat for He is ever on the. side 
of justice, and it is just that every people should 
possess the inheritance He has given it ! France 
IS ours, and not England's." 

^ It needed no witchcraft to tell us that ; yet 
surely the English belie thee not, else how 
couldst thou learn tidings of our secret resolve, 
on th)r bed of sickness ?" said De Raix, continu- 
ing with a malicious and incredulous glance at 
Friar Richard, who carried his crucifix beside 
the Maiden as usual. "Unless some meddling 
eaves-dropper, whom I note ever snuffing in 
holes and corners like a terrier that scents rats, 
carried the news ?" 

" Foolish man ! the fiend has only power to 
betray the counsels of the wicked !" retorted 
Jeanne, unheeding this inuendo. "And learn, 
to thv confusion, that it was that glorious voice, 
tuned to the music of the heavenly harps, which 
first warned me forth on my deeds, that brought 
me tidings of your purpose as I lay lonely and 
sadly in my chamber, commanding that the for- 
tunes of France should not be essayed to-day 1" 

This revelation, communicated with a pro- 
phetic grandeur of look and manner, struck gen- 
eral awe. The soldiers repeated it in miu-murs 
among themselves; spears sunk; and the bent 
bow relaxed as if of its own accord ; and De 
Raix very clearly perceived that he must ad- 
vance alone, if at all. The agencies, whatever 
they might be, that directed the actions of 
Jeanne d'Arc, were evidently not willing that 
the glory and merit of her interposition should 
be snatched from her, or even shared. 

Or it might have been a fiat of the invisible 
destiny governing events, and which had deter- 
mined the redemption of France. The English 
army finding itself defied and bearded by an ene- 
my so often vanquished, encouraged by the 
daring of its leader and the absence of the super- 
natural championess from the ranks of the foe, 
was fast resuming the spirit that won Agincourt. 
But when her reappearance was avouched by 
ocular testimony, wnen the extraordinary effect 
of her arrival was observed, which resembled 
the sudden pause produced by the lull of a wind 
hurrying on a tempest^ the English host was 
struck with universal dismay. Hojrors infinite 
as imagination seemed in preparation over their 
devoted heads. A species of ophthalmia assailed 
the very senses of the soldiery. The host before 
them multiplied to one of infinite numbers ; the 
air seemed peopled with fiery forms ; and, to 
some affrighted gazes, the walls of Orleans 
crowded with skeleton defenders armed with 
darts, which they shook with derisive laughs at 
the baflled assailants. In truth, the whole famine- 
struck population of the city poured forth thither, 
in delirious triumph, to witness the confusion of 
their enemies. 

Every moment of tliis threatening pause in- 
creased the terrors of the devoted hoSt. The 
most valiant soldiers looked pale ; stout yeomen 
and men-at-arms dropped in strange swoons — 
men whom wounds and bloodshed had never sub- 
dued to such weakness. An articulate murmur, 
and yet scarcely audible, pervaded all the ranks, 
6 



and spoke of retreat, and of the impossibility of 
withstanding supernatural arms! The camp- 
followers silently disappeared : numerous banners 
vanished from the field like dew in a hot sun-- 
shine ; and the boldest captains of the English 
host began to apprehend that this gradual deser- 
tion would end in open and shameless flight. 
Talbot himself— with a rage and anguish to 
which no power of description could do justice 
— Talbot himself, grinding his teeth like a lion 
in the toils, could not but acknowledge it, when, 
in refutation of this opinion, and without asking 
any consent from the Earl of Suffolk, he' ordered 
the whole battle to advance and charge the 
French, in the name of God and St. George f 
Not a man stirred. • On the contrary, a shudder- 
ing withdrawal of the whole line was visible, w 
when a strong wind passes along a corn-field. 

The result of the mounted council of war which 
assembled around Talbot after this revelation, 

was THE RAISING OF THE SIEGE OP ORLEANS. 

The English captains, furiously ascribing the 
whole blame to .each other, and resolving to 
separate their forces the moment they arrived at 
a safe distance from the enemy, gave order for a 
departure. Toward noonday — without striking 
a blow — the English host melted away from the 
gaze of its enemies like a mighty iceberg drift- 
ing from the view of a ship hesitating on the 
waves in sight of its menacing bulk ! The flames 
of the sixty forts with which Orleans was encir- 
cled on the north, belted the vast plain with fire, 
in the gaze of the last of the English host who 
turned to survey it, shaking his spear in the air 
with bootless rage. It was Talbot — and yet 
there were tears ujwn his cheek I — ^tears such as 
only spirits so mighty and so mightily rebuked 
can shed ! 



CHAPTER XVni. 



" So purely and so vastly da\inis tho sun 
Over the suowy Al]>s, as love in thee, 
And all unconscious as their valleys, still 
Slumber thy soul's deep depths." 

AlfONTMOU*. 

The Court of.France removed several leagues 
nearer to Orleans on the news of Jeanne's first 
successes. It was held in the Castle of Loches, 
near Tours, when the amazing tidings of the 
raising of the siege were brought to Charles VII. 

With national variability the entire French 
people, including the gravest councilors as yveAl 
as the multitude, abandoned themselves to a de- 
lirium of joy and triumph. From the depths of 
despair, in a moment they sped to the highest 
flight of hope. The fame of the Maid of Orleans, 
as she was now universally called, flew over all 
France, and like a radiant messenger everywhere 
roused the most enthusiastic belief and daring. 
In a moment the gloomy prestige of defeat and 
fear had passed from the hearts of the French to 
those of their enemies. The English seenied to 
hide .themselves rather than retire to their for- 
tresses on the Loire ; and their commanders, 
irritated with mutual jealousies and heartburn- 
ings, committed the crowning error of dividing 
their forces, and refusing to make any effort ifi 
common. 

These mighty successes silenced envy, and even 
stilled for awhile the watchful suspicions in ths 
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heart of Ia Trimpuille. All that he heard of 
the Maid, of her simplicity and eneigetic inde- 
pendence of character, encouraged him to trust 
that she was not what he had at first dreaded — 
an instrument devised by his enemies to his over- 
throw. In this persuasion, La Trimouille was 
among the busiest of those who planned the 
triumphal reception of Jeanne and ner accom- 
wmying warriors, on their return from Orleans. 
But the popular enthusiasm scarcely needed the 
gaudy glories designed by the French court to 
greet its deliverer. Although the most famous 
captains of France were in her company, the 
people, with the unerring instinct which gives its 
natural impulses a divine authority, recognized 
in her only its preserver and rescuer, covered her 
only with the honors and blessings due to the 
title. The arms of great nobles and knights were 
doubtless in the conflict fought for France, but it 
was her spirit — ^the people felt — ^that won it. 

Nor was it merely as a human warrior and de- 
liverer that the crowding masses which covered 
the highways to catch but a glimpse of the vic- 
torious maiden as she passed, gazed with such 
intensity of admiration and curiosity upon her. 
The prodigious marvel of beholding a successful 
and most valiant soldier in the person of a young 
village girl, unparalleled in all the ages of Chris- 
tendom, was the least part of the spectacle sought 
for by tliose desiring eyes. The celestial mission 
which she announced, and had so gloriously 
anerted, exaggerated by popular rumor, and ig- 
norance, persuaded the spectators that they con- 
temj^ted visually a bein^ of another world, or 
at least one who was familiar with the wonder- 
ful unknown whose dim shores have onl^r occa- 
sionally loomed through the night of material ex- 
istence. The people imagined they gazed on one 
who had stood in actual presence in the courts of 
Heaven, had spoken face to face with the an^ls 
And saints, whose reverence was so deeply im- 
planted in the believing heart of the age. They 
could not satiate themselves with the Spectacle ; 
and the liberality of the popular sentiment as- 
cribed the brightness of genius and the glory 
shining round the brows of the youthful warrior- 
ess to the radiance of her celestial dignity. All 
the modest refusals and tearful entreaties oi Jeanne 
could not prevent the people in many places from 
praying to her as devoutly as to the most favored 
saint in the calendar. The soldiers himg her 
image on their breasts next to those of the Virgin 
Mary, as an amulet of safety, and regarded her 
with almost equal adoration. 

Attended bv an enthusiastic crowd who accom- 
panied her, barefooted and chanting hymns of 
thanksgiving in chorus to the sonorous voice of 
Friar RichaKl, Jeanne, and the principal part of 
the captains from Orleans, entered Loches. As 
an honor due to a religious victor, and one 
whose cause he had so zealously urged, the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims went out to meet her, with a 
retinue of all the clergy under his control. And 
with all the reasons he had to know that human 
contrivance was in the matter, the prelate could 
scarcely himself, believe that a divine agency was 
not at work in the achievements of the girl of 
Domremy. Even when he had noted the self- 
satisfied and important wink and smile of Friar 
Richard, the Archbishop continued vaguely im- 
piressed with the idea of something supernatural, 
a« he i^azed upon her. 

Amidst all her triumphs, Jeanne preserved the 



reverence and modesty of her earlier estate. She 
alighted and knelt at the prelate's stirrup to 
receive his blessing, which he pronounced with 
tears of joy and triumph. There was even a com- 
passionate and paternal tenderness in his tone 
and manner which went to the core of that fiery 
and sensitive nature. " Ah, &thier I heaven bless 
you for these tears,'' she exclaimed. ** You alone 
have felt that I need pity, too !" 

The procession resumea its march, and travers- 
ing the garlanded streets of Loches, ascended the 
eminence on which the castle stands. The whole 
court was assembled in the grea^ hall to receive 
the victorious captains with every possible 
honor. 

It seemed indeed as if by some stroke of magic 
the French nobles had suddenly regained the 
means of splendor. Moreover, great numbers 
who had withdrawn from a falling cause now 
gathered round its reviving hopes with their well- 
husbanded resources in hand. At all events, 
it might have been thought, a country giri, 
unaccustomed to any species of magnificence, 
would be dazzled by so much of royal pomp as 
was exhibited in the preparations made to greet 
her. But she passed through all like one uncon- 
scious, or absoroed in some engrossing thought, 
scarcely giving a glance to the objects around. 
Her step was eager and hasty until she reached 
the entrance of a chamber at the end of the hall, 
called the " chambre de retraicte," where the king 
awaited the arrival with his chief councilors. 
Dunois walked on one side of Jeanne d'Arc, and 
the archbishop on the other; and the former, who 
had never seen her hesitate in battle, beheld her 
now pause and falter on her advance, with much 
surpnse. 

"What. Jeanne, art thou of liiy mood in this 
respect also, and tremble before these gaudy, 
velvet-spoken courtiers that call themselves the 
king's friends, while I care not how many of his 
enemies I lace ?" said Dunois. 

" It is not so, brave Bastard ! I know not how 
it is with me," replied Jeanne, in a low agitated 
tone. " I would not be thanked ; they give me 
too much honor ; and he will thank me, too,— 
the royal dauphin will thank me, and my heart 
will swell too full, and they will marvel where- 
fore I weep." 

" And why shouldest thou weep, unless to keep 
us all company, my daughter, and tears thus be 
holily licensed ?" said the archbishop, drawing 
her gently on. " Forward, or these silken rogues 
who despiscr themselves, will despise thee indeed 
if they think their presence awes the deliverer 
of Orleans." 

Jeanne started, and resuming her naturally 
high and lofty bearing, strode forward like the 
warrior her garb announced. The curtains of 
the " retraicte" were drawn back, and the king 
appeared seated in state side by side with the 
queen, beneath a canopy held over them by some 
attendants, and surrounded by the most distin- 
guished personages of the court. The Lady of 
Beauty was there, blooming like a sunlit poppy^ 
in the flush of her rich blood and joy. Her usual 
coadjutrix, the Lady of La Trimouille, with a 
strangely sad but deeply interested expression, 
stood behind the queen's chair. And yet her 
lord's sallow features were singularly brightened, 
and those of the Argentier beamed with satisfac- 
tion. The Duke of Alen^on concealed his vexa- 
tion at having relinquished his ehaxe in the glo- 
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ries of Qrlean& in pique, under a mask of smiles 
and gayet^. The entire aspect of men's faces 
wafi of dekght and cheerfulness. The languor and 
melancholy in the countenance of Charles him- 
self had entirely vanished, and an expression of 
the most winning sweetness and tenderness 
shone over its beautiful lines. The moment 
Jeanne appeared, he arose from his chair of state, 
end advancing several steps, raised the heroine, 
who had thrown herself on her knees before 
him, in his arms, and kissed her repeatedly, with 
an enthusiasm of joy and gratitude not unmark- 
ed. Observers also noted that Jeanne shuddered 
with a strange emotion in this embrace ; her pale 
complexion crimsoned, and she withdrew herself 
from it as speedily as possible by sinking once 
more on her knees, and embracing those of the 
king in a wild passion of tears and broken ejacu- 
lations. 

" Forgive me, Jeanne ! never until now have I 
kissed a famous soldier that had no beard ; yet 
none among all tiie valiant men who serve me 
deserves gratitude so unmeasured !'^ exclaimed 
Charles. "Ask what thou wilt that half-recov- 
ered France can give, and it is thine. Care not 
who smiles to see us embrace, for, since the peo- 
ple of Orleans have resolved to raise a monu- 
ment in our honor on their bridge, all the pos- 
terity of wayfarers shall behold us upon it, thus, 
linked in one another's arms !" 

" Nay, sire ; but as 1 have already prayed the 
citizens, both kneeling before Him who alone 
throughout the universe is the superior of the 
King of France — ^before the cross of God !" said 
Jeanne, still weepingly ; " but if I may ask a 
boon for the deeds wrought at Orleans, — and ah, 
gentle dauphin, these marshals and knights, and 
valiant nobles who are with me, will witness 
1 have done what I promised, there ; that the 
siege of Orleans is so raised that the terror of 
the means shall guard it henceforward better 
than a hundred thousand spears, — I would pray 
you to tarry no longer listening to tedious coun- 
sels and misgivings of graybesu^ed men, as you 
did when I first appeared, but come with me in 
all speed to Rheims to receive your glorious 
crown of France !" 

" What say you, La Trimbuille ? Yes, by the 
blessed cross, we will believe in her without an 
instant's doubt, and depart at once for Rheims !'' 
exclaimed Charles, with a roused enthusiasm 
and enererv that usually slumbered in his char- 
acter. ^^ . 

" Sire," replied the minister, not pleased with 
an exertion of freewill, "though the will of 
Heaven be in these matters it plainly appears 
that we are required to use numan prudence in 
their prosecution, else what need of a single lance 
or of more than a loaf and a fish in the relief of 
Orleans ? It is true that thou h^t done marvels, 
maiden, but this enterprise of Rheims is madness. 
We cannot advance and leave the Loire unswept 
of our enemies, who have but retired into dens 
and fortresses, and will come howling forth the 
moment we are gone. Knowest thou not that a 
Hundred and fiftj miles of country lie between 
Loches and Rheims, all in the hands 4)f our ene- 
mies. and that Rheims itself is theirs ?" 

"All this, messire, I know full well," replied 
Jeanne. ^But were the king's enemies more 
numerous than gnats in the forest at eventide, 
they shall disappear before him as those before 
the thunder-shower. Let him but go with me, 



and I swear that I will conduct him and all his 
company in safety to the city of Rheims and the 
unction of the dove I Ye ought to believe in me, 
and not waste the time, for I am but to last a 
year in triumph; and but for ye, that might 
suffice to deliver all France, and drive the last 
Englishman that would not peacefully go, into 
the sea." 

^' I have but one good in all this world-r-but 
one wealth — and I am willing to hazard it in the 
keeping of this holy Maid ;" said the queen, in a 
tinud tone, but witn a degree of firmness and in- 
terference rarely witnessed in her. 

"" Nor I ; nor any of us ! All France has no 
good remaining but its kinp;, and all France ia 
willing that he should go with this warrior — Ua 
woman we will not shame her glorious heart to 
call her !" exclaimed the Lady of Beautjr. 

'^ It shall be so, J'eanne ; I will go with thee, 
wherever thou wilt," echoed Charles. 

" My liege, this should be more thoughtfidly 
weighed ere determined," said La Trimouillc, 
with vexation. "What say you, sir captains, 
who, methinks, should not lie so utterly for- 
gotten in the matter ; do ye counsel this rash ad- 
vance ?" 

"Certes, I do not; or we shall find Orleans 
and the Loire in English hands when we re- 
turn !" said the Mars^ de Raix. Others of the 
paptains, who were but little pleased to find the 
whole glory of success assigned in popular 
opinion to Jeanne, raised their voices as La Tii- 
mouille had expected — ^in murmurs against the 
project. 

^^Dunois and La Hire will, nevertheless, be of 
my company, and we are enough," said Jeanne, 
turning with an indignant smile to those gene- 
rous companions in arms, whose eager assent 
responded. 

, " Dunois and La Hire are peerless knights— 
but — ^hazard the king with only the convoy of so 
few ?" said Agnes, tremulously ; and it seemed as 
if Jeanne herself was struck with a painful feel* 
ing of apprehension at the thought. 

"No, lady," she said, looking at the queen, 
with a deep but stifled sigh. " We will hazard 
nothing of so dear a pledge. I will clear lK)ire 
ere we advance one step^ of its pestilent water- 
logs. Who will aid me in this good work T" 

" I will aid you, Jeanne ; I, the Lieutenant of 
France, a faithful convert to you ever from this 
hour !" said the Duke of Alenvon. " Sire, will 
you suffer me once more to lead your armies, and 
conquer, abreast with the holy Maid ?" 

'" Ah, rogue I" replied the King, smiling at the 
peculiar expression in the duke's glance. ^ Dost 
thou fancy, because our warrior is a woman and 
thou art a coxcomb, that it shall make thee a 
good and a wise leader ?" 

" On certain conditions, to be well weighed and 
established, your royal cousin may show himself 
worthy of the trust you have confided in him,'' 
said La Trimouille ; and the king interrupted him 
wjth characteristic gayety and carelessness. 

"Well, let us quarrel about these high and 
mighty matters, at more leisure," he said. " Our 
present business is to make our valiant captains 
and leaders welcome in all joyance and festivity. 
We doubt not our prosperity will find favorers 
enow ! Nay, the wise cordwainer, who shod us 
in one foot, and refused to trust us unpaid for « 
pair of busKins--Yea, of his own loyalty—- since 
our successes at Orleans— he has sent them to us 
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as a present ! Let us rejoice and be merry ! Tea, 
look, Jeanne, is pale ! Alas, we remember she 
is wounded — ^woundcd for us ! Let us see where 
this stroke was given ; which we should much 
more rightfully have suffered in her behalf." 

Jeanne colored deeply, and slightly indicating 
the place in her bosom where she had received the 
arrow, bent again very lowly, and kissing the 
king's hand with lips tnat he afterward remem- 
bered Quivered, she arose. " Fair Duke Alen- 
^on," sue continued, hurriedly, *' let us be at this 
work at once, for I have no time to lose on mine 
errand." 

"I shall be heartily glad of your company. 
Jeanne, but take some graver chirurgeon to tend 
'our hurts than my lord the king," replied the 
uke, with a laugh that went round on every lip 
but the young queen's and Jeanne's. On the 
hitter this piece of satirical gayety, as it was 
doubtless considered by the courtiers, {H*oduced a 
singular effect. Her brow darkened, and a spasm 
as if of pain or of anger lightened over it ; but 
she cast down her eyes and was silent, until the 
Lady of Beauty took up the theme. 

" Already jealous, Alen^on ?" she said, with a 
brilliant glance and smile. " Methinks our lord 
the king will have more cause to be jealous of 
Ida fair cousin when you are abroad in the 
ilowery fields and shadowy valleys of the Loire 
together." 

^What mean you, dame?" then exclaimed 
Jeanne, raising her eyes with an expression that 
fltartlea the spectators. " I am, as I have ever 
said, a simple country girl in all' the matters that 
belong not to the restoration of the sword and 
scepter of France ; therefore, if you speak of or to 
me, speak plainly, and leave me not to imagine, 
as I might else now, that ye are bandying jests 
on some evil woman of the times whom in our 
rough-spoken dialect of Lorraine we call harlots, 
when 1 thought you spoke of Jeanne of Dom- 
lemy !" 

Tne Lady of Beauty flushed the deepest pos- 
sible hue of scarlet, while the hal^-stifled titter 
of the auditors convinced her that her jest was 
held to be well retorted. And yet it seemed 
even to her own indignant suspicion that thft 
Maid of Orleans knew not the strength of the 
blow she had dealt, and was most probably un- 
acquainted with the circumstances tnat rendered 
it so poignant. Nevertheless it overwhelmed 
her with confusion, and laid the foundation of a 
sentiment destined at a future period to work 
Jeanne little good. At this moment her natural 
gxxl sense and gayety enabled the Lady of 
Beauty to rally. " It is very true, we must be 
more cautious m future," she said j " but in turn, 
glorious shepherdess, be more cautious how you 
CiJl out such words in the court ; for see you 
how many look as if they were uncivilly sum- 
moned ?" 

A magnificent banquet was given to the vic- 
I torious captains ; and in the fij«t great feast at 
' which the girl of Domremy had ever been pre- 
sent. %hB sat on the^ right hand of a king. But save 
in the simplicity and sobrietjof her appetite, 
the calm and lofty dignity oflier manner, which 
involved her as if with tne atmosphere of a su- 
perior being, the most eager curiosity cbuld de- 
lect no signs of peasant breeding or apprehensions 
in her demeanor. It is true she seemed in no 
wise to stlidy the fashions and courtly ^ces of 
her companions. She did eyeiytfaing with per- 



fect simplicity; but nature is neter vulgar. It is 
only bad imitations of artificial things that be- 
come so. She spoke little, and was unacquainted 
with the jargon which in courts forms naif the 
staple of the light sparkling froth of conversation 
therein discoursed. But she did not pretend to 
understand it, joined in no laugh which she felt 
not — in fact, rarely even smiled, listening in 
general in a contemplative and wondering si- 
lence, unless the talk was of war, and the deeds 
before Orleans. Then she spoke as eloquently 
as she had done valiantly ; described the conflicts 
so vividly, that they seemed enacting before her 
again ; and, to the astonishment of the captains, 
detailed each man's achievements with a gene- 
rosity and acquaintance with facts of which 
themselves would scarcely have been capable. 
And none of all that young, rash, and hopeful court 
and warriors, in their wildest fancies, surpassed 
the glorious visions of success and triumph she 
announced in the glowing language of the native 
poesy in her soul. 

But although the royal display around her 
excited neither awe nor wonder in the heroic 
country girl, her attention was after awhile 
visibly caught by the demeanor of the Lady oi 
Beauty. It might be supposed that the loveli- 
ness of Agnes, the brilliancy of her attire, her 
courtly accomplishments and perpetual gayety, 
had stirred her peasant admiration. But Agnes 
could scarcely trust in this flattering interpreta- 
tion, for she lelt there was a strange and nnge- 
nial scrutiny in those dark, fiery eyes, so often j 
turned upon her when she used aujy of her 
wonted coquetries with the young King. She I 
seemed to herself in some strange manner over- 
awed and rebuked ; and perhap Charles him- 
self was not without sorne feeling of the kind, 
for he whispered to the Duke of Alen^on — ^'' See 
you ? The Maid is not fond of love-play, 
to begin with ! Let us learn if she will like 
some music better, and she shall foot a measure 
with us before Dame Agnes herself, whom she 
eyes with so little pleasure !" Then raising his 
voice, he commanded the tables to be cleared, 
and the minstrels to be ordered in attendance for 
a dance. 

The first great, or at least glaring, breach of 
etiquette committed by Jeanne d^ Arc, on this her 
first revel at court, was the brief though very 
gentle and humble denial which she gave to the 
kinp himself, who desired to open the " branle," 
as it was called, with her. Kneeling, as was 
her wont always when she spoke directly to the 
king, she entreated him to pardon her, assuring 
him with a perfect and noble simplicity of look 
and tone, that from the moment when she first 
beheld the saints of God with her eyes, she had 
vowed never to join in any frivolous gayety. The 
courtiers laughed, but Charles smiled good- 
naturedly, and observed — ^" Friar Thomas of Bre- 
tagne has been in your country, doubtless, 
nnaiden ! he who went to war with our ladies' 
head-dresses, and had such success that they 
threw them aside while he was in sight — as they 
will anything else in the whole world, for ten 
minutes, if they are bidden in a way they like. 
But did I deem it any sin, — ^nor will the most 
reverend archbishop call it one — ^I would not ask 
you even to witness our mirth ! Yet is music, 
too, forbidden, or will you lend a pleased ear to 
this minstrelsy that is so well loved and trained 
by the lady of La Trimouille ?" 
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'^I shall not weary of music in many an 
hour, gracious dauphin," replied Jeanne. But 
unconsciously a sign heaved the glittering scales 
of the jasseran, or light coat of mail she wore 
since she received her wound, when she saw the 
youthful monarch lead the Lady of Beauty to the 
place of honor she had declined. 

But now a music commenced, the like of 
which Jeanne had never yet heard, save in in* 
6{»ied reveries of imagination. The wife of La 
Trimouille, once a minstreless herself, had at- 
tncted to the court the Hower of all her former 
associates. Under her auspices and amidst all 
the mistbrtunes of the times, an art which ad- 
ministered so largely to the king's voluptuous 
tastes still flourished, and had reached an extra- 
ordinary degree of perfection. But the girl of 
Domiemy^did not require so much to delight 
her; she who fa^d shaped the harmonies of a 
celestial choir out of the remote murmurs of the 
winds amidst a forest, or the casual chant of af 
wandering friar. Nevertheless there was that in 
the music, trained and inspired by her who had 
been Hu61ine de Troye^ which went by some 
(leep sympathy into the mmost heart of Jeanne 
(f Arc. A core of sadness, was in all its brightest 
and haughtiest strains^ or was communicated by 
the sense that received it; for at times the 
grandeur and gioom of her destiny amazed and 
a&ighted even the heroic doomed one herself. 

Music, of whatever quality, furnishes the vague 
and multiplying Yood of thought, in whose rich 
banquets the imagination loves to revel. It 
seems as if it were the forgotten language of that 
blessed birthplace, forever lost and forever re- 
gretted by mankind, whose meaning finer spirits 
retrieve in snatches. Or does its dreamy eloquence 
revive the associations of the past, evAxi the sweet- 
est, as the past ever presents itself to the fugitive 
slider on time, who feels the transitoriness of 
existence by its passage — ^with sadness ! A deeper 
sadness, when a nobler nature feels how wasted 
ue its high thoughts and energies in a vain 
struggle with the phantom unreality of life ! 

However this be, Jeanne became speedily lost 
in a profound and mournful revery in which she 
oply continued to see, as if light floated on a 
silvery niist, thjj graceful movements of the 
young king amidst his reveling court Un- 
consciously to herself her dark brooding eye- 
lashes gathered heavily with tears, and some one 
that spoke almost close to her and startled her, 
so that they fell on her glittering breastplate, 
fii^ made her aware of the circumstance. 

" How is this, maiden ? you are left alone ! 
—they are dancing and have forgotten you," said 
the lady of La Trimouille, in a tone of gayety. 
But it changed almost instantly. '' What ! and 
^0 you perceive it already ? do you weep ?" she 
continued. " Have you found already how severe 
a penalty men pay in this world for being good 
and generous — ^women at least ? Feel you already 
on your pinnacle — ^which at a distance seems so 
bright and glorious, and is so cold and colorless 
when reached?" 

^ I feel sorrowful, lady — I know not well 
why," replied Jeanne, who had never until now 
spoken to the wife of the powerful minister, and 
scarcely knew her yet by that title, but had often 
noted an expression of compassion and interest in 
her eyes which stirred her own. ^ l^et it seems 
to me strange to see how these courtiers — as me- 
thinks ye call yourselves— -turn all your worship 



to yonder £ur pioud woman, as if she were queen, 
rather than she who is the noble dauphin's wife^ 
and mother of the children of France !" 

^* She is more powerful with the king than th« 
kin^ wife, and therefore do we courtiers worship 
her," replied the Lady of La TrimouiUe. " I per- 
ceived mat you guessed not this when you use4 
your word in her presence ; and therefore am I 
come, in all friendliness, to warn you, loyal 
maiden, that if you would thrive at court, you 
must pay suit and homage to Agnes SoreL beiore 
all !" 

^* Suit and homage I — ^to Agnes Sorel 1" repeat 
ed Jeanne, and her whole countenance flashed, 
as with the workings of inward fire. ** To an 
adulteress J — as methinks your words would caU 



her if they dared utter their own thoughts 1^-one 
of those through whom curses are brought down 
upon us, and the arms of France are unhallowed 
and profaned ! — Suit and homage ! — Lady, when 
thou seest the oak bend his lofty head to the 
earth below the tramp of a summer wind, then 
sfaalt thou behold Jeanne d'Arc bending in 
homage to Agnes Sorel I — ^If it be so— nay, how- 
ever it be, — I must hasten my work and depart 
forever into silence ! Alen^on shall be with me 
soon— or never I" 

" Take my advice in time, rather, maiden, and 
strive not to do good to men at all — ^they are too 
ungrateful !" replied the lady. '^ Believe one who 
has seen much, and suffered more, yet who speaks 
calmly — ^for the world is now to me little more 
than a fantastic play, whereat I am a looker on. 
It is long since aught has moved, or even sadden- 
ed me ; I am held among the gayest even where 
Agnes' silvery laugh is loudest : but it saddens 
me to see thee — ^that there should still be on earth 
one noble, generous, and disinterested spirit ! — 
What doth it here among us? — ^Thou art too 
pure a victim for this hise shrine I Depart, 
and spare mankind the guilt of destroying thee, 
too !" ^ 

'* What mean you, lady? Do you bid me retire 
in terror of what battle may do against me, or of 
the vengeance of the English?" returned Jeanne, 
with great simplicity. 

"• Thou dost not understand me ! — But how • 
should ye?" said the Lady de la Trimouille. 
'* Know ye not there is something more to be 
feared than the wrath of enemies ? — ^The treachery 
and ingratitude of friends I*— Let us say that im- 
possibilities are achieved — ^that France is saved 
and thou triumphant — ^the glory and the marvel 
of thy sex I What follows then ? La Trimouille 
will flatter thee to some fair-seeming ruin; those 
whom thou hast saved will hate thee for it. The 
nobles will betray thee — the people desert thee— 
the syrens of the court will sing thee to some 
sweet destruction Y Dost thou believe that 
because Agnes now regards thee as of use, and 
smiles in the light of her beauty to see how like 
a warrior thou scemest — ^that she will suffer a 
woman long to have power where she rules f 
Alen9on thinks, it may be, that because he is 
plump and of a good complexion, he can win you 
to become his instrument. But will he better 
than the rest endure, that all the glories of our 
battles should be reaped by a woman's sword, 
though the harvest tnily be indeed all hers I 
Charles himself — volatile, infirm, unkingly 
Charles — ^will do with thee as with all that have 
ever loved and served him — desert and abandon 
theel" 
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" He will not, he cannot I Look in his princely 
fuse and doubt him if thou canst!' returned 
Jeanne, with vehemence. ^^Ah! and now I 
believe what has been told me, Lady de la Tri- 
mouille ; that thou wert once a favorer andPally 
of the rebellious Bur^^dy whom Tanneguy 
Duchatel slew on the bndge of Montereau ! Thou 
speakest, indeed, as such a one should speak.'' 

" It may be ! But what say you of Tanneguy 
Duchatel?" returned the court lady. "Yea, he 
hazarded his soul for this kingly king, — and 
Charles abandoned, exiled him^ at the command 
of the ferocious constable De Richemont, who in 
turn will add thy destruction to those of all who 
have dared to serve France without his pennis- 
sion." 

**But first I shall perform my mission— 4n 
nothing do I doubt it !" replied Jeanne. " Let 
come what will after, I am readj^. And whatever 
befall, my king's in^titude.I will not apprehend, 
nor even deem possible, for I will serve mm so as 
never before, nor ever again shall king be served ! 
With the might of a single arm, and that arm a 
woman's, wul I redeem this first of Christian 
kuids, and raise the fiillen throne of Charlemagne 
fnxn the dust 1" 

** Gro on thy way then, and mayest thou prove a 
true prophetess in this as as well as in the rest !'' 
said the lady, with a sorrowful smile. ^ But if 
thou dost not, remember that poets also are held 
•ooothsayers, and that the lady of La TrimouiUe 
was once the minstreless Hu^line de Troye !" 



CHAPTER XIX. 

* CAHPAION OF JABOKAV. 

*< Such troops as these in shining arms were seen, 
When Theseas met in fight their maiden queen. 
Such to the field Penthesilea led, 
From the fierce virgin when the Grecians fled." 
. DaroEN^s Yibgil,. 

After the great feast which celebrated the 
triumphs of Orleans, Jeanne d'Arc appeared as 
seldom as possible in the court. She was treated 
with all imaginable honors, lodged in the castle 
of Loches, ami attended by a retmue as ample as 
any great noble or leader in those unfortunate 
times. This was against her own will^ but by 
the resolve of the court and of the Archbishop of 
Rheims, who thought to enhance the vulgar ve« 
Deration and awe, by exterior pomps and observ- 
ance round the prophetess. Still she now very 
larely entered the courts and councils of Charles 
VII. unless when compelled by the respect due 
to her sovereign's command, or the necessity of 
iiil|^.on the preparations for the renewed cam- 
paign, which were continually retailed and de- 
layed b]r the irresolution and apprehensions of 
the ministers. 

Jeanne had apparently discovered that the 
atmosphere of the court was ill adapted to her 
breathing. Its light-hearted gayety and splendor 
seemed little to delight, but rather to sad&n. her 
naturally contemplative and thoughtful mooa. A 
strange contradiction influenced ner even with 
regard to the king. She shunned his presence as 
if purposely ; yet when she beheld him her whole 
being seemed to irradiate with joy and happiness, 
her genius resumed its inspiration, and at such 
moments she had an eloquence that persuaded the 
'M>kiest and calmest counselors that her mighty 



enterprises were more feasible tiiaa cthen of litde 
consequence. 

Still delays were interposed. La TrimouiUe 
yielded with reluctance to the influence (tf the 
large and powerful party, headed by the Arch- 
bishop Remault and Agnes Sorel, who incessantly 
urged the King to take ^idvantage of the popular 
impetus, and execute the will of its glorious mover. 
The confusion and donstemation of the EngUsh 
were sufliciently obvious and tempting ; it seemed 
not at all impossible to clear the Loire of their 
defeated and scattered garrisons. But La Trimou- 
iUe was aware that the Duke of Alen^on was in 
secret a partisan of the constable, and dreaded to 
conflde the army necesmry for the enterprise to 
his hancte. But the passionate entreaties of the 
Maid of Orlaans, the arguments ci her alliesr and 
the enthusiasm of the people, could not long be 
resisted. The army was at length permitted to 
march under command of the Duke of Alencon 
and the convoy of the Maid of Orleans, to clear 
the way for the great enterprise of Rheims. 
Conditions were a^ved to and promised by the 
Duke, which he meant to keep according to cir- 
cumstances. 

So stout of heart and well-appointed an amiy 
had not gone to battle in the cause of France 
since the falad day of YemeuiL where the Duke 
of Bedford overthrew the whole remaining pow- 
er of Charles YII. and his Scottish allies. Above 
all, the populace remarked with wonder the nu- 
merous train of artillery, which the labors erf 
John of Lorraine, and the assiduous cares of 
Jeanne d'Arc, had organized into the first for- 
midable park ever used in Europe. The clear- 
visioned prophetess had instinctively appreciated 
the powers of this mighty arm, in general so 
disregarded by the rude warlike science of the 
age. The ingenuity and skill of John of Lor- 
raine ably seconded her sagacious purposes ; and 
the French perhaps owe &eir fondness and su- 
periority in the science of destruction at a dis- 
tance, to the genius and shrinking eyes of a 'fe- 
male warrior. 

A strangely mingled emotion was in the heart 
of the Maid when she leaped once more into 
the saddle of her war-steed, and went with the 
rest of the captains to take farewell of the king, 
at the head of the departing host. There vtras 
unutterable regret and warlike joy, — a ravening 
anguish at the thought of no longer beholding 
him, — satisfifictioii that he remained in safety,— a 
vague but burning desire to show by deeds how 
much more worthy of her king's esteem she 
was than those whose courtly accomplishments 
absorbed his admiration. She longed to be away 
from the spectacles continually offered by the 
coquetry and paasion of the prince and Agnes 
Sorel, which excited a continual wrath and sad- . 
ness in her bosom — ^wherefore she herself knew 
not. To accomplish the objects of her mission, 
reinstate the king, and depart forever, were now 
become equal objects of nope and resolve with , 
Jeanne d'Arc. 

Charles had yielded, with his natural easines^ 
to the arguments of La TrimouiUe, who would 
not suffer him to hazard his person in the field, 
and who persuaded him that with hia army he 
would be in danger of any design that might be 
formed to restore the constable to power. But 
instead of feeling the kind of shame which a 
young prince of more energetic character mi^ht 
nave felt in this reversal of the rights and duties 
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of the sexea, he only made a laughing observa- 
tion to Jeanne, when they parted, that, as he had 
leat her his sword, she ought to leave him her 
distaff. The Lady oi Beauty laughed and said, 
she would teach lum how to amuse himself in- 
stead, with embroidering a tapestry she meant 
to work, of Hercules spinning to amuse Dejanira. 
Thus lightly on-one side— -but with what con- 
flictinf and tumultuous thoughts on the other — 
parted the warlike prophetess and the King for 
whom she proceeded to face danger and death I 
The army advanced, in the first instance,. on 
the town of Jargeau, whither Suffolk had retired 
with a large fraction of the defeated host of Or- 
leans. A&iost from the moment they lost si^ht 
of the towers of Loches, and of the streammg 
kerchief of Uie Lady of Beauty, ^e Duke of 
Alen^on commenced the prosecution of a plan 
he had secretly formed with many principal cap- 
tains of his army. Alencon was handsome, roy- 
al, and sprightly — ^he had encountered little but 
success in matters of a ])ersonal nature, hitherto, 
and he now labored with sin^ar diligence to 
insinuate himself into the familiarity and favor 
of the simple country girl of Domremv. But 
the warmer and kinder he waxed, the colder and 
sterner she became — ^the more reserved and lofty 
of demeanor, until at length even the vanity 
of Alencon discerned that he was moving on a 
hopeless tack. Meanwhile with almost equal 
ill success the duke, and others in the secret 
commenced an unceasing series of complaints ana 
upbraidings against La Trimouille and nis policy. 
Save that the Maid seemed a little surprised to 
hear that the very same men, whose tongues were 
apparently given merely to flatter him, could now 
find no revilings sufficiently depreciative to speak 
of the minister, she took no notice of what was 
said. Or, being much pressed and queried, she 
would answer that she came into France to fight 
the kin^s enemies, and not to judge his friends. 
In this manner, tne army of Alencon approach- 
ed Jargeau; but the French soldiery, confiding 
absolutely in the fortunes of their inspired leader, 
neglected all common precautions. An advanced 
guard, rashly pushing on, was met in the suburbs 
of the city by the Earl of Suffolk's brother, Alex- 
ander de la Pole, and driven back, in great confu- 
sion^ on the main body. Yet the mere appearance 
of Jeanne, with her standard, sent them back to 
the conflict with such frenzied impetus, that the 
Gaulish were in turn compelled to take refuge in 
their walls. 

The siege of Jargeau was regularly formed. 
<uid for the first time Jeanne witnessed the full 
powers of John of Lorraine's art. Friends and 
foes stood aKke aghast and amazed at the prodi- 
gious results of his efforts. In as few days as 
most men had expected weeks to elapse, a 
breach was effected. A great tower and huge 
mass of rampart rolled down; and without de- 
manding any counsel but her own will, Jeanne 
ordered the trumpets instantly to summon the 
army to a general assault, wmle she herself led 
one into the breach. 

The Duke of Alencon was of a rash and con- 
fident temper, but he, too, was alarmed at the 
audacity of such an attem|>t, and disposed from 
pique to dispute Jeanne's wish. He represented 
the great number of the English garrison, and 
the responsibility that attached to mm on a fail- 
" We shall not fail, fair duke !" replied 



It is not thou, nor I, who conducts the conflict, 
but the Almighty One above ! If I thought not 
so, I would much rather be minding my sheep, 
than amidst these horrors and perils !" 

^ But is not a good time for an assault ; it is 
noon-day, and the sun glows too hotly. Dunois 
himself would be glad to breathe awhile out of 
his helmet !" returned the duke. 

" It is alwajTs time when it pleases Grod, which 
is now ; for look how pale and fearfully the 
English stare at us from the ruins*" returned 
Jeanne. ** Forward, fair duke, to tne assault! 
Or dost thou fear? Hearken : I promise, fidti^- 
fully, to bring thee back safe and sound to thy 
wife — ^whom thou shouldst love better than to 
call Jeanne ' sweetheart,' or to gaze so doatingly 
askew on the Lady of Beauty I I will take 
thee to her in as good or better estate than I now 
see thee : and to prove it, draw back now, or 
thou art but dead I'^ 

" What ails me, that I should flee my post like 
a runagate ?" returned the duke, without stirring 
afoot. 

" Dost thou mark yonder bombard ? It hath 
thee very &irly in its eye, duke, and the Eng- 
lish cannoneer is lighting his match;" replied 
Jeanne." 

" In sooth, it eyes me as lovingly as even thou 
fanciest I eyed the Lady of Beauty I" said Alen- 
con, laughing and stuping aside. 

"I wUl stand in your very foot-prints, my 
lord, for an hour, to spoil a prophecy !" said a 
knight belonging to the Marshal de Kaix, who 
weu knew his lord's aversion to Jeanne d'Arc 
He stepped lightly forward ; and almost at the 
same instant his head was struck from his shoul- 
ders by a cannon ball. 

"Forward! to the assault! Jeanne is the 
only prophetess !" shouted Alencon, raising his 
battle-ax ; and the assault commenced. 

Jeanne insisted on leading the stormine party 
with Alencon and Dunois, and she was the &r8t 
to set her ladder in the ditch, and essay to mount 
the shattered wall. She bore her standard aloft 
— a circumstance which possibly saved her life. 
A huge stone, dashed down among the assailants, 
struck on its pole and turned aside the full vio- 
lence of a blow that, nevertheless, alighted on 
her casque, and hurled her into the ditch. The 
assailants paused in consternation, but she arose 
again, almost as instantly. " Upon them ; upon 
them, friends I" she shouted, ks if raised by di- 
vine power with increased energies. '^ Goa has 
condemned the invaders! Courage, courage! 
From this instant they are ours I" 

The English, who had hitherto defended them- 
selves with great courage and obstinacy, lost 
heart on these words, and at the wonderful fury 
of the assault that followed. They resisted but 
a brief period, and the French, entering the 
town, made a bloody massacre of all they found, 
excepting some few prisoners, among whom 
was the Earl of Suffolk. His brother was slain, 
and nearly a thousand English shared the same 
disastrous doom. It seemed now a settled thing| 
on both sides, that neither should expect nor 
offer quarter. 

From Jargeau the victorious French proceeded 
to lay siege to Beaugency. But the terror of the 
sorceress had preceded her, and the numerous 
garrison abandoned the town, and retired into 
the ca^e, almost as soon as she appeared. 



Jeanne, haughtily. ^ What should we fear ? | Thenoe they sent the most earnest entreaties to 
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Talbot, who had become chief commander of 
the English forces by Sufiblk's imprisonment, to 
come to their relief The activity of that re- 
nowned captain, and the private intimations sent 
by the leaders in Beaugency of the panic-stnick 
state of their troops, made it certain that no 
time would be lost in this attempt ; and yet, 
when the messenger was seized and his dis- 
patches taken from him, Jeanne ordered them 
to be restored, and himself to be set at lib- 
erty to proceed. "I desire to see Talbot 
again," sne said, laughingly. ^^Let him 
come to Beaugency and we will beat all the 
garrisons of the Loire assembled in battle-array, 
which will spare us the trouble of»^oing from 
town to town to seek for them." 

The Duke of Alen^on suddenly withdrew his 
objections, and consented to the arrangement. 
He even purposely protracted the siege, declaring 
that they could take the castle of Beaugency 
whenever they pleased, and that meanwhile it 
ought to be left untaken, as a lure for Talbot. 
Nor was it until it was certainly known in the 
camp before Beaugency, that Talbot had col- 
lected an army and was advancing to its relief, 
that he ventured on a plan, privately devised 
among the enemies of La TrimouiUe, for the 
restoration of the Constable to authority. 

On a concerted occasioijj the duke presented 
himself with a face of great grief and msmay, to 
Jeanne, and informed her that they must instant- 
ly raise the siege of the castle of Beaugency, and 
retire from the approach of Talbot. Jeanne 
calmly inquired wnerefore, in the tone of one 
whose mind is so firmly made upon a point, that 
he is willing to hear any reasons to the contrary, 
certain that his opinion cannot be changed. With- 
out replying directly, the crafty duke launched 
into a bitter invective against La TrimouiUe, 
whose personal jealousies and hatreds, he said, 
would uAdo all the good that had been done. And 
after laying a sufficient ground- work of this sort, 
the duke proceeded to declare, that he had been 
obliged to plight himself solemnly not to suffer 
the Constable De Richemont to join the armies of 
the king, or enter his presence. Nevertheless, he 
was now approaching with twelve hundred com- 
batants comprising most of the best lances of 
France, humbly to offer his allegiance and services 
to the king, and aid in doing battle against his 
eneniies. Alencon protested that he dared not 
await his arrival, and consequently that they must 
retire from Beaugency, aud abandon all hope of 
fighting Talbot. 

And now it was for the first time that the in- 
dication of the Maid seemed roused against the 
minister, who, she was yet aware, distrusted and 
thwarted all her enterprises. " AH Frenchmen 
have the right of dying for France, — all children 
for their mother — say nay who will 1" she ex- 
claimed. *' Fly if thou wilt, Alen9on, thus basely 
and cowardly ; I will not stir a foot from Beau- 
gency, unless to meet Talbot." 

This was exactly as the duke desired it. " Then 
must I tarry, too I All my captains will witness 
that I have no power in the host to stir them 
against aught the Maid determines !" he exclaim- 
ed, joyfully. " If the Constable comes, it is no 
fieiult of mine ; we must take the castle for certain 
if we would secure this passage of the Iioire : and 
if the Constable joins his battle to ours, and nghts 
on the side of France instead of Talbot, we shall 
appear to all mankind madmen to try and hinder 



him. But yet I dare not consent to remain im!e« 
thou, Jeanne,— thou to whom the saints have 
given the fate of France.— -determine that we shall 
stay and receive De Richemont like a brother who 
has angered his sire in wrath, and returns to crave 
pity and forgiveness." 

"Yea, he hath eaten the husks of exile long 
enough. Let him return and merit the pardon we 
will all entreat for him, by some noble service !" 
said Jeanne, whose pastoral and filial reminiscen- 
ces environed this suggestion with the most affect- 
ing associations. " We will go out and meet him 
with open arms — ^not like the envious and grudg- 
ing brother that bemoaned his brother's return to 
peace and plenty !" 

Accordingly the chiefs of the army before Beau- 
gency, and m fact nearly the whole host, went 
forth to meet the Constable and hi^ Bretons on 
their arrival. Fraternal embraces, shouts, tears, 
and the wildest effusions of joy, mingled the two 
lines of soldiery long before their captains met 
Nevertheless, tne disgraced Constable had con- 
tinued his advance to the very moment of the 
greeting, in doubt whether his friends or enemies 
prevailed, and whether he should be received with 
blows or embraces. 

The stem, spare figure of the Constable, sheath- 
ed in steel from head to foot, with vizor raised, 
revealing his severe and portentous countenance, 
came in sight somewhat in the rear of these de- 
monstrations. The nobles and captains who had 
intrigued so laboriously to bring him thither, were 
all present, but the Constable and Jeanne d'Arc, 
from the first instant, noticed only each other. 
Both alighted, and advanced with a slow step and 
earnest observation, until they met. " Ah, noble 
Constable, thou art not come nither by my will," 
she said, extending her hand. " But since thou 
art come to battle the enemies of France, thou art 
welcome I" 

" Jeanne, I am glad to see thee," replied the 
Constable, drily, and pausing ere he returned her 
grasp. *' Yet I was in truth strangely sui^prised 
to hear they had given the powers of mine office 
to a woman — ^though nothing done by the mad ape 
who misguides the realm ought to make men 
wonder. As to whether thou art of God, as some 
report, or not, I trouble myself little. If of God, 
I fear thee in nothing ; for God knows my good 
will : if of the devil, I fear thee less." 

" Good is ^ood, whether it blows from east or 
west !" exclaimed La Hire. " Answer not, brave 
Jeanne, but hear news that makes all brothers 
who call French women mothers, and which I re- 
served as a sweetmeat for any bitterness ! Talbot 
is coming — ^TaJbot with all hi^ English hounds at 
his heels, gathered far and near— so we have our 
cherries in the basket, and have but to fall to 
work with a good appetite." 

" It is time to take Beaugency, then," replied 
Jeanne quietly. ** And in honor of our guest, let 
us look on and see how the Constable takes 
towns, and if his methods be better than ours, we 
will follow them henceforth." 

The Constable smiled, and the gloomy fierce- 
ness of his countenance relaxed as he pressed 
Jeanne's hand in his hard grasp, and replied, "I 
accept the party, as t)ne of great pleasaunce, if 
Alencon yields it me. And I think it will be 
long before I shall see occasion to repent the 
name of friend, which from this hour I give thee. 
Thou art honest, Jeanne, but tlie perfidious coun- 
selors whom I slew (De Giac I hung, and threw 
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into the Loime ; and BeauUeu I struck through 
his false heajt with my dagger, beneath the be- 
trayed king's eyes !) were traitors, — all I" 

After more general and joyful greetings with 
his friends, the Constable proceeded to make his 
arrangements for a brisk assault with his own 
men on the castle of Beaugency. But the dis- 
couragement and alarm of the besieged became 
BO complete when they found that the Bretons 
had arrived, that their commanders requested 
terms of composition. Jeanne was always eager 
to spare the effusion of blood, and the French 
generals, knowing that Talbot was on his march, 
Siought it best to reserve their strength to abide 
his sho«k. Beaugency was allowed to capitu- 
late, and a large corps of those dejected warriors 
who had conquered France under Henry V. were 
permitted to leave the castle with their horses 
and harness, in disgraceful safety ! 
' On the following day the united French hosts, 
now swelled to formidable numbers and flushed 
with hope and victory, set out from Beaugency 
to meet Talbot. It was hoped that he had ad- 
vanced too far to retire even when he found his 
purpose of relieving B'eaugencv forestalled ; and 
BO confident were the French they had taken the 
right direction to meet him that the vanguard 
t&ew out no scouts, but continued to press un- 
weariedly forward. It was led by Jeanne, the 
Constable, and nearly all the other principal 
commanders. But when a considerable tract of 
Muntry had been crossed, and no signs of the 
English host appeared, the Duke, of Alen^on pro- 
posed to halt and send forth intelligencers to as- 
certain their exact position. " It needs not ! 
Advance in the name of God, and if they be huijg 
A the skies we shall have him, for He has or- 
ilained their punishment by our swords," exclaim- 
ed Jeanne. " Let us on, and my heart tells me 
that on this day our gentle king shall have the 
greatest victory that ever alighted, like a plumed 
eagle, on the crest of France !" 

" Brave wench ! but that I am already wived, 
I would wed thee to make me father of heroes !" 
said the Constable delightedly. 

" But I am not, my lord, and am of good birth 
and will win my spurs to-day, and will make 
Jeanne my wife when this field is won, if she 
will let me !" said one of the Constable's favor- 
ite squires, called De Flavy, a coarse and brutal 
but very valiant soldier. ^ 

")Vhat say you, Jeanne? I could be well 
pleased to make a Breton woman of thee, and 
dower thee with a richer fief than ever La Tri- 
mouille's greediness will suflfer the King to 
gnuat !" said De Richemont, with great eager- 
ness. 

" I fight not for rewards that either Kings or 
Counts can ^ve, and deem a husband one, least 
of all ;" replied .Teanne, with a smile of disdain. 
" Good esquire, rest satisfied, you are too noble of 
blood and oreeding for a shepherd girl's alliance, 
and renew not your profier if you would not have 
me answer it in rougher guise." 

The captains all laughed heartily, but the re- 
fiisal and the ironical terms in which it was con- 
veyed sunk like a corroding iron into the mean 
soul of Guillaume de Flavy. 

" Comfort thyself, she has also scorned me, 

De Flavy ;" said the Duke of AlenQon, but not 

altogether with the careless vivacity he assumed. 

It is true I never openly offered even my love, 

which is all tltat the priests have left me to dis- 



pose of: but Jeanne knows my heart, and despis- 
es its adoration." 

He looked inquiringly and very earnestly at 
the Maid as he spoke, who with a tranquil con- 
tempt that filled him with a secret but violent 
indignation, merely replied, ** Ye choose an ill 
time for your wooing, messires, in the ftice of 
battle and death. Reserve these fond speeches 
for your wives and lady-loves, ami let us see 
which of ye will best deserve to have his folly 
forgotten, by giving us noble cause to remember 
him !" 

The vanguard continued its advance to within 
about a league of a large village called Pataye, 
without discovering the English enemy. Never- 
theless, Talbot and all his army were within a 
short distance of that fated spot. 

The captivity of the Earl of Snfiblk had re- 
leased Talbot from the trammels in which he 
was kept by the colder and more cautious policy 
of that general. He had become, by the event, 
commander-in-chief of the English army on the 
Loire, aiid instantly set to work to repair what 
he considered the errors of his predecessor, by a 
contrary procedure. Perceiving that the scatter- 
ed English garrisons would be devoured in detail 
as they had been at Orleans, he drew out the 
principal strength of all the towns on the Loire, 
assembled them in an army, and resolved to 
march with them to offer battle and relieve Beau- 
gencj[^. It was only the delay of Fastolfe in join- 
ing him with a large body, whtch he now com- 
manded at Meun, that retarded the operation so 
long as to permit the junction of the Constable 
with the Duke of Alen^on. 

Fastolfe haj receivetl the most earnest entrea- 
ties and commands from the Duke of Bedford to 
wai\'e all complaints with Talbot as to the man- 
ner in which he had been treated at Orleans, and 
advance to his aid. The English power in 
France had sustained a shock at Orleans which 
made it even tremble in Paris and in Normandy. 
Only the glory of some great success could check 
the ruin which this circumstance announced, and 
the cautious Bedford himself declared that every- 
thing must be hazarded to effect the object. 

For awhile Fastolfe had not unreasonably an- 
swered the summons of his new chief by re- 
proaching him with the desertion he had suffered 
m St. Loup. But to the Duke of Bedford he al- 
leged the dejected and heartless condition of the 
troops which had gathered round him. as a reason 
for not moving from his quarters. They were 
indeed cpmposed in great part of the fugitives 
from Orleans, still in the full terror of defeat, 
and ai)prehensions of the supernatural attributes 
of their overthrower. An instinctive sympathy 
collected these naen in the garrison of Meun 
around Fastolfe. TThey felt that he had as little 
reason as any of them to venture again in the 
sorceress's destroying path. 

It may well be imagined that the triumphs of 
Jeanne d'Arc had in no wise diminished Fas- 
tolfe's belief in her having sold herself to the 
fiend. All that a mortal and a valiant soldier 
could do, all that desperation could dare, he felt 
he had done and dared to withstand her resistless 
progress at Orleans. Nothing but shame and 
destruction, he was convinced, awaited all who 
opposed her. Towns and fortresses, which un- 
der ordinary circumstances ought to have stoj^ied 
armies for months, yielded when she but ssm- 
moned them. The destroying angel'could scarce- 
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It have wrought a more rapid nod relentless 
slaughter. The glory he had acquired, and 
which he was passionately desirous of preserv- 
ing, made Fastolfe still more unwilling to hazard 
it on a die loaded hy feite against the side he 
played on. Notwithstanding the entreaties and 
comm£«ids of Talhot, and the arrival of fresh 
troops from Paris, which the Regent sent him 
to infuse spirits into his defeated bands, Fastolfe 
stirred not. 

In addition to the feelings and apprehensions 
he shared in common with the entire English 
host, the Dragon Knight was secretly haunted 
by the idea that his state of excommunication 
exposed both himself and his friends to a Mdeous 
danger. He who perished thus, perished eter« 
naUy : the church herself could not revoke the 
consequences of her curse, if the victim left the 
earth beneath it 1 Not only the death of this 
life but an eternal one was before him, which 
the horrible fancies of the middle i^es surround- 
ed with incalculable suffering and fear. Accoid- 
ingly he remained immovably in Meun, until 
finally, Talbot himself^ attended by his army, 
advanced to that city to claim his aid in person, 
or perhaps to enforce it. 

This was a measure which Fastolfe had very 
little desired or expected from so haughty a 
conimander : and he received the new general- 
in-chief, with few marks of cordiality, into his 
city. Still the deepest indignation and grief 
swelled in his heart when he heard the tidings 
Talbot's host brought with it. It was not yet 
known that the castle of Beaugency had fallen ; 
but the massacre at Jar^eau and the vehement 
entreaties of the captains in the former place^ 
tbuBtt their countrymen would redeem them from 
a like fate, wrung the soul of Fastolfe. 

The despairing sentiments in it were, how- 
ever, yet too strong, and he represented to Tal- 
bot and his captains the extreme dejection of the 
English troops, in contrast w^ith the joyful en- 
thusiasm of the French. He urged the fewness 
of their numbers, which the least movement in 
advance would thin, as the jolting of the car 
shakes the ears from the com. In conclusion, 
he advised that the English in Beaugency should 
make the best terms they could for themselves, 
and the rest retire to their garrisons to await 
better times and hopes and reinforcements from 
England. 

" What ! abandon my valiant soldiers at Beau- 
gency to the French, who promise mercy, and 
cut the .throats of their imarmed prisoners!'' 
shouted Talbot " Commence my fields by 
a flight, my captainship by desertion ! Repeat, 
on a grander scale, the errors I blamed in Suf- 
folk and Gladesdale ! Fastolfe, it is thy own 
heart that trembles, and not those of your sol- 
diery ! The meanest of them would rather die 
many deaths than abandon his comrades in such 
aztremity I" 

" Take thy lance and sword, Talbot, if thou 
art not the coward thou callest me, and I will 
prove that I am none, or thou shalt slay me I" 
returned Fastolfe, furiously roused. 

^ Yes, Fastolfe ! take thy sword and lance, as 
I will mine, and we will prove — ^not who de- 
serves so vile a name, which never yet passed 
Talbot's lips with thine, — ^but which has the 
best right to lead the soldiers of Henry V., not 
upon each other, but into the ranks of the French 
renegades I" said Talbot •, and Fastolfe, who ex- 



pected a &r different oondasion, was mored 
even to tears. 

*' None is fitter for the office than the noUe 
Talbot ! I dispute it not — ^nay, I will die to prove 
it !" he said, with strons emotion. ^^ But what 
can man against fiends ?^' 

^^ Cross himself, charge and win!" returned 
Talbot, suddenly clasping Fastolfe in a warrior's 
embrace. ^ Let us on ; and I swear by the tomb 
of Henry of Agincourt, that whichever of vm 

f>rove8 himself the better knight shall hencefinth 
ead all the rest!" 

Fastolfe was carried away by a tide of natu- 
ral feeling, which triumphed for awhile over 
every ob^ude, and cordially returning the em- 
brace of Talbot, he echoed his cry, and " Let ua 
on 1" became the word throughout the English 
host 



CHAPTER XX. 

PATAYE. 

" Strife of gloomy Uthomo, why shonld I mark thy 

wounds ? 
Thou art with the years that are crone ; thou iadest on 

my soul !" 

OssiAir. 

Talbot, Fastolfe, the Lord Scales, and Sir 
Thomas Rampstone, were the leaders under whose 
guidance the English army advanced toward the 
fatal field of Pataye. The fall of Beaugency was 
not yet announced, and they expected to find the 
French beneath the walls of the castle. The 
army advanced in order of battle over a vast 
flowery plain, enameled with all the profuse 
mosaic- work of summer, without discovering the 
least sign of an enemy, and without seeking znj. 
so assured were the captains that Beaugency still 
held out. But suddenly a solitary pursuivant-at- 
arms appeared, pricking his horse m great haste 
toward the am)roaching banners. On arriving, 
he proved to be a messenger, who announced the 
surrender of the town and castle of Beaugency, 
and the departure of the garrison, which, at no 
great distance, had changed into a panic disper-. 
sion and flight. 

Fastolfe, who had relapsed into his gloomy 
musings, now earnestly renewed his advice that 
the army should retire to the garrisons, since^ the 
object to be attained by an advance was lost. 
But Talbot more obstinately and furiously re- 
fused. " Never will I fly before a woman ?" he 
exclaimed. ^' And our towns are but lost, either 
way, if we win not some good field against her. 
Desert me if thou wilt, Sir John ! and with only 
my own men, and such as for very shame will not 
follow thee, I will advance, and with the aid of 
God and my Lord St. George, battle and discomfit 
them !" 

" Thou shalt be well assured of me, Lord Tal- 
bot; I will lead the van!" returned Fastolfe. 
^* Keep thou but the main battle up with me, 
and m'ethinks I cannot fly." 

He said this haughtily and angrily, yet with 
pale and tremulous lips; and goring his spurs with 
a sudden and uncalled-for stroke m the flanks of 
his charger, he rode moodily on. 

Wulfstan of Warbois was, as usual, the close 
attendant on his lord's person, and did not ven- 
ture to interrupt the melancholy silence which 
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had of late become habitual to him. He grew a 
little surprised and alarmed, however, at ktst, on 
observing thm ashy paleness of his master's com- 
plexion, and the mcessant mutter of prayer on 
nis lips, even while continuing the advance so 
rapidly that few of the men-at-arms could keep 
pace. 

The Verdurer's own deep apprehensions were 
rekindled by these signs of alarm in so valiant a 
leader, and he presumed, at length, in a faltering 
voice, to inquire by what signs his lord seemed so 
well assured their enemy was a sorceress 1 Fas- 
tolfe made no reply, for at the moment a sin^pular 
incident occurred. A stag started from a lair in 
the thick grass before them, and fled from their 
approach. With that species of wild gayety that 
visits men at times in desperate moods, Fastolfe 
instantly raised a view-halloo, and spurred on his 
charger, as if to chaise it in the heavy panoply of 
war. 

Wul£stan's> professional instinct was immedi- 
ately on the alert, and he raised a gladsome cheer 
that made the welkin ring, and was caught up by 
the scattered parties advancing over the plain. 
A sprightly chase seemed likely to diversify the 
march of the vanguard ; the stag flew forward, 
and all followed with joyous shouts, when sud- 
denly, as if raised by the stroke of a ms^cian 
from the plain, the horizon became crowded with 
banners, and the French host appeared advancing 
in a vast gleaming line. The surprise had at all 
events the effect of some such marvel on Fastolfe 
and his men, who were not aware that a low 
mountainous swell in the plain had concealed the 
approach of the French so far. But being ap- 
prised of their enemies' neamess by their cries 
after the stag, the French vanguard, under La 
Hire, rolled impetuously forward to gain the ad- 
vantage of the eminence. The stag disappeared 
from the astonished gaze of the English, and men 
and steeds halted in confused masses. There 
wanted little to complete the dismay of all, and 
that little was supplied by the Verdurer. " Now 
am I certain she is a witch, and know how she 
has fastened us !" he exclaimed. ^' It is the stag 
of Commercy I I saw the yellow gold of my 
lord's chain round its neck !" 

Fastolfe stared at him motionlessly, — and after 
a pause of dismal meditation gave orders to the 
vanguard to retire. This maneuver was about to 
be executed with unusual promptitude when 
Talbot arrived at the speed of his horse, with 
the Lord Scales and Sir Thomas Rampstone in 
his companv. " Halt ! — who dared speak of 
turning .bacK on these French rascallions ?" he 
said, with a fierce glance at Fastolfe. 

" They are not rascallions, but the best chivalry 
of France ! Yonder are the banners of Dunois 
and the Constable I — ^to advance is madness !" 
replied Fastolfe. " We are but a handful against 
ftn armful ; they have the 'vantage of the ground ; 
a defeat were ruin to us, for it will lose all in an 
hour that the dead king conquered in France, 
with such infinite toil, and in so long a time I" 

" They are many, it may not be denied," re- 
turned Talbot. " But I was with Henry V. at 
Agincourt ; my fathers were with his at Crejy and 
Poictiers I I see not that there are more French 
here than David Gram saw at Agincourt ; — ^ enow 
to fight, enow to be slain, and enow to run away I' 
^our numbers were not more equal at the battle 
of Herrings, Fastolfe ! yet you won it." 

^Yea, but we fought then against mortals 1" 



sud the Dragon Knight, shiiddeiing. "' Now w« 
battle with a witch who can make darkness at 
noonday !" 

*^ Thou ravest, Fastolfe, like an old woman in 
her dotage, to a grandchild I" said Talbot, laugh- 
ing scornfully. *" Is it darkness now, or doth the 
blessed sun show his bright face in the s^es, and 
wink merrily at us if we raise our eyes to him ?" 

" And thou ravest. Talbot, like the atheist and 
unbeliever men call thee!" retorted Fastolfe, 
vehemently. 

" It is better, methinks, to be of no belief than 
of one that makes a coward of a valiant man ; for 
coward I will call thee before all the chivalry of 
the Garter thou wearest, if thou fleest now from 
A woman's sword I" shouted Talbot. 

'^ I have seen her at her sorceries, I tell thee, 
Talbot," said Fastolfe, without any flash of the 
indignation to be expected from this speech. ^ I 
have seen her I Let us bide untU her time is up^ 
for until then may no man strive with her but to 
his own destruction! Eternal destruction, O 
God ! for me." 

^^ And I have seen her at her sorceries, which 
were only in the eyes and fears of fools and das- 
tards! — ^'fhe friend of Bedford, the victor of 
Rouvrai, is neither," said Talbot. '^Remind 
thee, man ! At Rouvrai thou didst never pause 
to count thy living enemiei^ and the dead out- 
numbered those who slew them. But be it as it 
may,— come all earth, and Heaven, and hell 1 — 
Talbot will not budge from this field until be has 
disputed every inch with a drop of blood ! I will 
tarry here with the vanguard until ye come to 
my aid in this manner : Scales and Rampston« 
with the main battle, on my right ; Fastolfe and 
the rear-guard on mv left — ^to guard my heart, 
dear brother, for well I know thou art the most 
trustworthy soldier here ! What, give us thy 
Rouvrai look again ! aiui thou shalt see in the 
ordonnance of my battle, how well I remember 
our master's lessons at Agincourt. Between 
these hedges, with mine archers, I will stop the 
march of aU France, until Rampstone and Scales 
turn them round the base of the valley, and thy 
victorious standards glitter among the chestnuts 
in yonder village of Patave ! Then will we all 
charge at once, and God, and St. George shall 
give the victory !" 

The glorious recollections roused by these 
words stirred the valiant but darkly sliadowed 
nature of Fastolfe to something of its early vi^r. 
He accepted the oflice assigned to him, and m a 
brief coimcil, the battle was formally planned. It 
was agreed that Talbot and the vanguard should 
remain in fiice of the enemy, and fortify them- 
selves by taking possession of some inclosed 
fields and vineyaras, while Rampstone and Scales 
assailed the enemy on the right, and Fastolfe 
advanced to the village of Pataye. The French 
would then be in danger of being surrounded on 
their mountain, and must make the attack : in 
sustaining which, the superiority of the English 
archery ^ve great advantages that almost always 
resulted in victory. 

These dispositions made, the captains proceeded 
to execute them, while Talbot advancecf with 
characteristic impetuosity, and took possessicMi 
of the ground he had assigned himself. Regard- 
less of the circumstance that he placed his troops 
in imminent danger of being attacked before aid 
could arrive, he pushed them to the verjr base 
ci the French position. His flanks were indeed 
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defended by a row of vineyard hedges, and in 
front, his archers planted the stockade behind 
which they usually discharged their artillery. But 
the isolated line of his defenses was not unnoticed 
by one French leader at least, whose genius equals 
ed her courage. From the hights of Pataye, 
the Maid of Orleans looked down on the English 
advance, and musingly watched the development 
of the plans of her enemies. There was some* 
thing so extraordinary and rapt in her appearance 
at tMs time, that the French leaders, who were 
eagerly discussing what was best to be done, con- 
tinually referred their plans to her with their 
eyes, as if exuding some oracle. . 

They were interrupted by the arrival of two 
heralds, sent by Lord Talbot, to deliver a defi-* 
ance. " What says Talbot ?" injjuired the Maid, 
awakening from her reverie as if from a dream. 

" Thus," replied the herald, Clarence. " ' We 
are three English knights, who will fight ye of 
France in any number that dare descend your 
mountain and battle with us P " 

"We are coming," replied Jeanne, "but can- 
not bide until Scales and Fastolfe are abreast with 
Talbol ; therefore tarry with us, heralds, to count 
your English slain, and tell us the names of note, 
tor ye will not have time to return. The herald, 
Orleans, lb|,t shall be Rheims, will make ye wel- 
come, though ye would have slain him in St. 
Loup — where an angel, disguised as an English 
archer, loosened his cnain, and gave him the 
means to scatter fire among ye. while he him- 
self came scatheless from the ffames I" 

" Why,, what is now to be done, Jeanne ?" said 
the duke of Alen^on. 

'" Have ye all good spurs ?" returned the Maid. 

" What say you ? Are we to turn our backs ?" 
said the Constable, sternly. 

"Nay; but certain of the English shall be 
vanquished without struggle, and ye will need 
sharp spurs to ride after them, for this field must 
be one of destruction I" rejplied Jeanne, with a 
mournful glance over the plain. " I see it cover- 
ed with heaps of the slain as the mower heaps 
his harvest ! Let us forward at once ere yonder 
vulture of battle, Talbot, imclogs his wings and 
spreads them to nis bloody beak." 

"That were unknightly and unchivalrous, 
Jeanne," said Dunois. "We are challenged to 
battle with three knights, and only one is in pre- 
sence." 

" The fate of France is in mine hand ; were 
only mine own, I might stand upon this scruple," 
replied Jeanne. " I am the captain of France, 
noble Dunois ; thou art only its bravest knight." 

" And what, I pray thee, is the Constable ?" 
said De Richemont, m an oflfended and haughty 
tone. " I claim the ordonnance of this battle by 
right of my staff of office, and neither man nor 
Woman shall rend it from me !" 

" Order the battle who will, I will win it, and 
now is the moment !" said Jeanne, with a glit- 
tering look of inspiration ; and pushing on her 
char|er, she rode to the front of-4he line of battle 
so as to be distinctly seen by all the masses of 
the aqpy. Then unsheathing her sword and 
xaising its polished blade to the extent of her 
arm over her head until it glared in the sun like 
a sharp flame, she pronounced a very brief but 
inspiring harangue. "Soldiers! — ^Frenchmen!" 
ahe exclaimed, ^behold this sun I Ere it sets. 
we shall redeem France. Charge with me, and 
this field IB oun! God who made life, made 



death too ; therefore fear it not, for He is with 
ye, and those who perish are only those He has 
summoned to eternal life! Keix^mber your 
king, your wives, your children, yourselves, and 
Orleans, and charge with me and clear the field !" 

A terrific shout of joy responded, and the in- 
stant the Maid's standard began to advance, the 
whole host poured impetuously after it; leaders 
and soldiers were alike seized with frantic en- 
thusiasm, and Talbot himself^ was amazed at the 
fury of tne attack which assailed his front. 

There was one advantage in the dangerous 
position Talbot had chosen, perhajis not unde- 
signedly, — ^his soldiers themselves saw that it 
would be impossible to attempt to retire from it. 
They were besides the best and bravest of the 
English troops, and their leader's character ren- 
dered disobedience to him as dangerous as the 
sword of the enemy.' Accordingly they defend- 
ed themselves with a courage and obstinacy that 
baffled all the fury of the French. . The attack, 
repulsed many times in front, spread out broadly 
on each side, and soon the advancing masses of 
the English wings began to appear on each side, 
and restored the balance of the conflict. 

Jeanne had hoped to prevail in the way which 
had now become habitual to her, by the fury of a 
firet charge. But adapting herself with tlie tran- 
quillity of a veteran geneml to the change of cir- 
cumstances, and commanding all as if sue alone 
had the right, she bade the Constable renew the 
attack on Talbot in the center, whilst Dunois 
repulsed the English right wing, and she herself 
marched against the bft, which was verging 
with unexpected rapidity on the village of Pataye. 
These measures were instantly adopted, and the 
Maid advanced on the side at which Fastolfe 
was now vigorously pushing on with the rear- 
guard. 

Thus far, the attack on Talbert had so inter- 
mingled the hosts, that no opportunity was allowed 
for the use of the powerful French artillery. But 
now Jeanne ordered the cannoneers to precede her 
advance, which they were enabled to do by a 
novel plan of John of Lorraine, who slided his 
artillery forward on grooves. 

For the first time on a field of battle had so 
dreadful a thunder of ordnance been heard ! It 
seemed as if the Maid heralded her approach with 
a tempest of fire and uproar surpassing au^ht ever 
before heard by human sense. For a while, both 
hosts paused in horror and amazement — and then 
both believed that supernatural assistance was 
afforded to the Maid, and that her exterminating 
advance must decide the field ! Until now Fastolfe 
had apparently resumed all his old valorous 
qualities, as a leader and a knight. He headed 
the steady march of his division, into which his 
altered demeanor and exhortations infused their 
former hopefulness and audacity. His foremost 
standards wei-e entering the village of Pataye, 
and the French right was apparently turned, 
when all hell seemed to advance, raging with 
flames and smoke and stunning noise, on his flank. 
Fastolfe and his soldiery alike paused in confusion 
and dismay. 

To push forward with the greatest rapidity,, 
meet and overthrow their enemies, would m for- j 
mer times have been the first thought of an Eng- 1 
lish captain and soldiery, in such a conjuncture. I 
But it was not so with them now. They halted, 
and the whole mass seemed to await the devour- 
ing progress of their enemies in stupefied amaae- 
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roent. Fastolfe gazed with distended eyes before 



him, and there was distraction in their glare I . the trophies of death ! 



Numbers fell around him. and he liimself was 
splashed all over with the blood of one who was 
slain' beside him. A tremendous rush of incon- 
ceivable and terrific thoughts filled his brain. He 
gave no orders, made no movement, but glared 
forward like one who expects to behold some 
insupportable presence of horror — some visual 
form of death ! Nearer and nearer came the de- 
stroying tempest of battle : fiends of ragged fire 
seemed to toss red-hot balls against the English 
host in every direction. Suddenly came a rush 
of wind, and rolled away the black cloud of the 
artillery, and the gleaming lines of the French 
were visible, compassing them all around ! Fore- 
most of these was the sorceress with her fatal 
standard ! — and Fastolfe saw no more. Every 
consideration of honor, shame, and duty, vanished 
from his mind, and only a tremendous phantom of 
terror remained — from which he fled ! The fa- 
mous pupil of Henry V. — ^the victor of Rouvrai, 
turned his charger's head, clapped spurs to his 
horse, and fled ! " All is lost ! — fly, fly !" were 
his words, and at the utmost speed of his noble 
war-horse, unwont to such achievements, Fastolfe 
openly and disgracefully fled ! 

This example was but too readily followed : the 
entire masses of the left wing broke their ranks, 
threw down their arms, and took to flight. But 
the panic stopped not there. The English right, 
which was making a steady advance, and almost 
close on the ranks of Dunois, perceiving what had 
happened, were seized with a similar frenzy. At 
the moment when Dunois imagined that a fearful 
shock awaited him, he beheld his antagonists 
pause, waver, turn their backs, and flee ! It may 
be conjectured if they lacked pursuers. 

The reserve or rear-battle, as it was called, in 
its turn, awaited not the junction of the fugitive 
wings, — which on this occasion so well deserved 
their metaphorical title. In the briefest possible 
period, the field of battle was but one scene of 
night and unresisted slaughter; save in the center, 
where Talbot and his bands were inclosed. And 
now the Maid, satisfied with the dispersion of 
Fastolfe's troops, turned her cannonade on his po- 
sition, and leveled the hedges, while on every 
other side he w^as assailed by the victorious 
French. Still the* English resisted with the cour- 
age of despair, and the battle at this point became 
a dismal massacre. Of the whole central m^ss, 
scarcely a score survived this terrific day ! Talbot 
himself was hurled senseless to the ground be- 
neath the shock of a score of lances, dashed all at 
oace on his breast. Tliis event completed the 
discomfiture of hds men, who turned aU their at- 
tention to endeav(»s to escape from the gory 
scene. But in vain. The merciless artillery of 
John of Lorraine showered death among them : 
swords and axes, and clubs and lances, brainea 
and pierced them in every direction. Every out- 
let was guarded, and the whole plain was covered 
with horsemen, who slaughtered every living 
thing that wore the colors' of England. The vic- 
torious French listened to no entreaties, even of 
their best-beloved leaders. Jeanne herself im- 
plored them, with tears^ to show mercy to all 
who no longer resisted, in vain. The frenzy of 
blood was in every soul, and none were spared 
that could be reached ! So dreadful a slaughter 
Was scarcely ever witnessed ; for, on this field of. 
battle, nearly four-fifths of one host perished, 



while of the other only as many scores adorned 



It was with the greatest difliculty, and at the 
hazard even of his own life, that Dunois saved 
Talbot from the fury of the soldiers. Jeanne 
d' Arc was of assistance in this humane eflbrt, for 
when she reached the place where he had been 
mside prisoner, she struck to the ground with her 
own lance the foremost of a ferocious band who 
surrounded Dunois, and insisted on being allowed 
to beat the English leader to pieces with their 
maces. " Slay your own first ; for I swear that 
while I live you shall not harm one hair of his 
head !^' she exclaimed, and the yelling bands 
shrunk away like hounds rebuked. 

" Talbot, 1 knew thy place by these crowded 
dead !'^ she said in a very gentle and compassion- 
ate tone. "But surely thou seest now, thou 
valiant man, that more than mortal power is in 
this work !'^ 

"A very woman, and neither angel nor devil do 
I deem thee !" returned Talbot, as fiercely as in 
his palmiest days. " And therefore, — oh shame 
eternal, and never to be eflfaced, — ^Talbot is de- 
feated by a woman ! But it is not so ; it is the 
vile cowardice of Fastolfe that has lost this field ! 
Name what ransom thou wilt, or give me but 
space to go and proclaim him a coward before all 
England, and tear his bl<jpdless heart from his 
breast before the xegent^s eyes, and I will return 
to be the mockery of your children, like a caged 
bear, for the remainder of my days !" 

" Nay, Talbot, we have thee now, who hast so 
long and rightfully been called the terror of 
France, and we will not lightly let thee forth 
again to ravage !" said the Constable. " Mind 
you when you routed me in Bretagne ? for then 
I swore that, if we met again, we would not soon 
part, and I must keep my word !" 

"Talbot is no prisoner of thine, Constable, but 
of the king, whose banner won this field !" inter- 

r3sed Jeanne. "And I tell thee, knight, that if 
have any sway or merit with Charles, thou shalt 
go free and ransomlessthe moment thou hast seen 
his gracious eyes, that all the world may know 
France needs no longer dread the mightiest arms 
of her foes, and that she conquers no longer by 
mere human strokes !" 

" It were a too great shame to me, Jeanne, to 
be released like a worthless varlet, riddance of 
whose food and watching is ransom enough I" 
exclaimed Talbot. " If thou meanest me this dis- 
grace, turn me loose among these howling wild 
beasts that demand my blood, and I shall perish 
more honorably than of this reproach J" 

" Peace i and let him be taken to Loches at 
once, lest any mischief should befall him here I" 
returned Jeanne, and tuming away with brimful 
eyes from the spectacle of the degraded and 
wrathful warrior, she said, musingly, " We have 
humbled the exalted — and now to raise the lowly! 
Henceforth this little village, unmarked like mine 
own Domremy, in the maps of sages, shall be 
famous forever for the field fought here and won 
by the Maid of Orleans ! Yea, and by the bright 
memory of the day, the ISth of June shall be for- 
ever fortunate to France !'' 

The Maiden prophesied not truly there, since 
it was on the anniversary of the battle of Pataye 
that the stupendous Waterloo was lost by France. 

The French generals were mostly but little 
pleased w^ith the tone of mastery assumed by 
Jeanne, and with the manner in which she stripped 
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them of the i^ory of a victory, though to ascribe 
it to a celestial leader. But they had their own 
reasons not to offend her, and the Duke of Alen- 
^n triumphantly announced to her that they had 
now only to hasten to the King, and attend him 
on his joyful coronation to Rheims. No enemy 
remained that could contest the war with them, 
and the slaughter of Pataye had exterminated the 
forces that might have molested their communica- 
tions with the south on the march. Jeanne seized 
on the idea with eagerness, and it was resolved 
that on the following day the whole army should 
march to Loches, and entreat the king to set forth 
on the enterprise. 

The conspirators now imagined that they had 
succeeded in enlisting Jeanne in their cause, and 
should effect their sectet puipose of removing and 
punishing La Trimouille, with ease. But the sub- 
tle councilors who governed, in mysterious voic- 
ings, the resolutions of Jeanne d'Arc, were busied 
in a contrsury practice. Friar Richard knew that 
the Archbishop of Rheims would have no objec- 
tion to let the field be won by the aid of the Con- 
stable ; but he also knew that his imperious and 
overbearing procedures were as distasteful to the 
prelate as to La Trimouille himself. Nor was the 
Constable likely to suffer any authority which, 
like that of Jeanne d'Arc, affected an independent 
movement. J'or these reasons an enlightening 
voice spoke to Jeanne as she lay in her tent that 
night ; and the tidings it brought sent her, with- 
out being summoned, to attend a council of the 
captains which was held while the army muster- 
ed at dawn. 

^^ Ha, companions !" she exclaimed as she en- 
tered, with a flushed and angry countenance. 
*^ How came it ye told me not that the king had 
sent ye word he would in no wise suffer the Con- 
stable to approach, but would rather come out and 
do battle with him, — with us, sweet saints ! who 
live but to do him service ? Traitors I your news 
have compelled him to flee to Bourges, as to a 
city of reftige against his enemies." 

" It is so, and so it shall be, whatever espial 
has whispered it to you, Jeanne," replied the 
Constable, imperiously, in spite of all the winks 
and nods of the Duke of Alencon. " What I 
intend to do is for the good of the kingdom, and 
I will advance, and let me see him who dares 
to meet me on the way !" 

*^ Not a step, not a single step, shalt thou or 
any of thy company take toward Bourges against 
the king's command !" returned Jeanne. 

" You are mistaken, Jeanne ; these are not the 
^onunands of the king but of the false and cow- 
ardly La Trimouille, who fears the just punish- 
ment of his perfidy and treasons !" interposed 
Alencon, in his most winning and blandishing 
manner. 

"' It is false ; the voices have told me so I" re- 
torted the Maid. ^'The king hates and fears 
this Constable, and will rather die than put his 
royal person in his reach. Therefore I will not 
suffer nim to approach by the breadth of a wren's 
hop." 

" Hark ye, then, damsel," exclaimed the Mar- 
shal de Raix ; ^ we, the captains of the king's 
host, tell you we would rather have the Consta- 
ble with us than all t^e Maids in France, so 
tnunp it when you will." 

" Tramp it I will, but with all the king's host, 
and without its captains, at mv heels I They 
will follow my banner- sooner than the proudest 



among yours. Even jour Bretons wiU with me, 
Constable, and shall, if ye provoke me too &r J" 
said Jeanne. 

^' She speaks truly," said Alencon, in a low 
tone, and with difficulty restraining the Consta- 
ble's indignation. "But hear me, Jeanne: 
grant me but an instant's speech with thee, and 
if thou hast common as well as uncommon 
sense, I will convince thee how much wiser it 
were for thee to go with us than against us ! 
What is La Trimouille to thee? An envious 
serpent, who will sacrifice thee the moment his 
jealousy passes thy service to him ! Come 
with us, and thou mayst well supply his place 
and more than supply it with the kmg, for thou 
art a woman, and the king is easily governed by 
such ! — What, thou thinkest that Agnes will bw 
thy way in tnat supremacy ? Tut, men weary 
of the rose at times and love to scent the honey- 
suckle ! And I will promise thee that if ever 
I am at the court, in the power I hope to gain. I 
will find a fair means to remove Agnes from tot 
king, or her laughing eyes belie her soul !" 

" If I thought not that thou didst jest, Alen- 
con, marvelous rogue, I would strike thee with 
my sword !" exclaimed Jeanne, turning deadly 
pale and scarlet by turns. " See what Ihou wilt 
in the Lady of Beauty, — what hast thou seen in 
the Maid of Orleans to hazard words like these ? 
O, France ! thon art again lost ! The swords of 
thy children are again bared against each other ! 
But no • but no, the people follow me, and not ye ! 
Constable, I command you to obey the king's 
orders, and depart to fight his enemies in Nor- 
mandy, for with us thou shalt not tarry nor ad- 
vance ! Those who would be foigiven for this 
mad treason — who would that my lips should, 
never breathe it — follow me !" 

"What, all desert me! Is this the aid ye 
promised, comrades?" said the Constable, ob- 
serving that the captains crowded in constema* 
tion toward Jeanne. " Leave this woman, and 
follow me ; what need we of her aid ?" 

" The soldiery are frenzied, drunk, and intox- 
icated with her. They will leave us many 
times ere the Maid once ;" said Dunois. 

" Thou a soldier I thou, who desertest thy 
comrades, thy battle-brothers, for the sake of a 
vile dastard that never saw a lance shivered but 
in a tournament !" shouted De Raix. " But go 
on thy way ; our turn shall come." % 

" Would it were now in my power," muttered 
De Flavy. touching the hilt of his dagger, uncon- 
sciously, but withdrawing his hand wnen the 
glance of the maiden fell upon him. 

" Strike, good esquire, and see if I was bom 
to die by an assassin's hand!" said Jeanne, 
scornfully. " One hour I give ye to resolve, and 
then I march with all that will follow me to 
Bourges — save the Constable and his adherents.'^ 

" Let us try the question even now ! Let us 
see if the soldiers of France will not rather M- 
low their proper leader, than a foolish peasant, 
woman !" exclaimed the Constable, furiously. 

" I am willing," replied Jeanne. " But, Con- 
stable, look to it J an open disobeyer of the king 
is, to me, no better than an Englishman — ^nay, 
is worse." 

The captains crowded round their discom- 
fited leader, and earnestly represented to him 
the danger, and even impossibility, of executing 
their purpose against the will of Jeanne. Y ield- 
ing, at length, to the reasons uiged, which were 
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indeed inesistible, but in an agony of grief and 
indignation, the Constable resigned his hopeful 
project. ^ Grant me only, some angel or devil ! 
that La Trimouille may let her feel his serpent's 
fang as keenly as I nave done, and I depart, 
unavenged and unrecompensed, to die in some 
comer in Bretagne V*' he prayed, albeit not much 
given to the mood. 

" Not so, feir Constable !" said Jeanne, whose 
woman's heart was moved with the sorrow she 
inflicted ; and who felt in her soul the impolicy 
of the measure she executed. " I have seen you 
serve France Uke a true and most valiant soldier, 
and at the king's feet I will entreat your pardon 
more zealously than mine own. I will bear to 
him your loyal submission and entreaties, and 
doubt not to win it, or make myself further need 
of one." 

Alen^on, and the other conspirators, eagerly 
closed with the generous offer, and the unwitting 
Maid of Orleans thus, in a manner, formally en- 
gaged herself among the adversaries of La Tri- 
mouille. She, who thought only of the good of 
France and the union of its severed children, be- 
came in his eyes an enemy to his power, and 
even to his existence. 



CHAPTER XXL 

BOUR6ES. 



" By heavenly feet thy paths are trod,~ 
Vndying Love's, who here ascends a throne 
To which the steps are mountains ; where the god 
Is a pervading life and light.'' ^ 

Bthoit. 

In the inexperience and grand simplicity of 
her spirit. Jeanne d' Arc was far from dreaming of 
the complex effects produced by her attempt to 
reconcile the Constable with the court. The 
moment the junction of the former with the army 
of Jeanne d'Arc was known, the king fled as 
from a host of his most exasperated enemies, and 
took refuge in the walls of Bourges. Thence he 
sent D6 Richemont those positive commands and 
menaces, which Jeanne d'Arc might have un- 
consciously disregarded, but that Friar Richard 
had also intelligencers who dictated the submis- 
sive policy she enforced. 

The splendors of the exploits of Pataye, the 
prompt obedience seemingly rendered By the 
leaders of the victorious army to his injunctions, 
by no means reconciled La Trimouille to the 
attempt that had been made. Thenceforth he 
reckoned Jeanne d'Arc among the innumerable 
enemies whom his suspicious spirit discerned on 
all sides, busied in the work of his destruction. 
He perceived only a more &thomless craft in the 
dear depths of that simplicity which for a moment 
had beguiled his vigilance. Jeanne d'Arc, return- 
ing crowned with a blaze of glory such as few 
warriors, and no woman, had ever "before achiev- 
ed ; the obiect of idolatrous love and admiration 
with the French people and soldier3rj of un- 
bounded terror and hatred with those of England; 
Was struck with amazement at the reception 
which awaited her in court. 
, It was the first rude contact of her sublime but 
viaonary nature with reality. She was now 
aware that the enemies of the Constable hated 
him infinitely more than they loved France, but 
*be had formed no idea that so small a fault could 
^erbalance merits so great, in the estimation of a 



courtier's self-love and selfishmoi. Inatetd of the 
joyous reception of Loches, increased in splendor 
and welcome by the superior magnitude of the 
services conferred, a cold and stately audienee 
only was granted to the triumphant captains. 

Jeanne d'Arc, as yet unconscious of the great- 
ness of her crime in having desired to unite all 
the strength of France in the struggle with its 
enemies, exaggerated it by making use of the fint 
opportunity to perform her promise to the Con- 
stable. She pleaded his cause with an eloquence 
and eameslfness which those who had prompted 
her dared not second, more especially when uey 
observed the blackening looks of La Trimouille. 
She made a moving picture, such as her own 
generous and impassioned heart conceived it, of 
the Constable's grief in not being permitted to 
shed his blood for his prince, or share in the 
deliverance of his country. She urged his sub- 
missive demeanor and lojral intentions with the 
conviction inspired by her own candor and devo- 
tion of spirit ; and finally implored his raurdon and 
the unconditional release of the Lord Talbot, as 
the only rewards she asked for her share in the 
achievements of Pataye. 

Rarely indeed were astonishment and grief 
struck more suddenly and keenly into a humali 
breast than by the reply which the king made to 
Jeanne's entreaties. For the first time she beheld 
that fair and smiling countenance pale with an^per 
and distorted with frowns. ^ Let Orleans £uiuah 
again I let Loire mirror only English banners ! 
but if thy mission be- to restore the ferocious 
murderer of Bretagne to his tyrannous sway over 
us and France, depart and leave us to our fate !" 
he exclaimed. "Know this, and know it all : we 
will rather be banished forever from our reahn 
of France, have not where to lay our heads in 
safety, or nestle with wild eagles amidst rocks, 
than be throned in Paris and breathe what dun- 
geon air the Constable would prison us in, while 
he seemed to yield us all the sky !" 

" Would ye have brousht him hither to rip my 
heart from my breast as he did that of the Camus 
de Beaulieu^ beneath the king's eyes ?" continued 
La Trimouille, furiously, who, naving wedded 
the widow of De Giac, rarely alluded to the &ite 
of that previous fevorite. " False nobles I but 
the king knows ye all, 'and so did I, ever ; and 
now this simple country shepherdess turns out to 
be as false as any of ye." 

Alen^on and the otner captains took the op- 
portunity most earnestly to excuse themselves, 
while Jeanne stood in silence, as if' petrified or 
thunderstruck. The disapproval or wrath of all 
mankind would have been as nothing to her 
compared to her anguish in having provoked her 
worshiped sovereign to such a depee. She 
scarcely heeded, and certainly disdained to at- 
tempt refuting, the obvious tendency of Alen- 
^on's apologies, who threw the blame of what 
was done, upon her, by declaring that Jeanne 
was the only leader who had any power in the 
camp, or who could have induced the soldiery to 
combat bands that came to them as brothers and 
allies. These, it seems, .were the positive in- 
structions with which he departed on the cam- 
paigne of the Loire, rather than allow, the Con- 
stable's presence in the army. 

La Trimouille felt the policy of affecting to 
believe these insinuatidns, and he turned the 
torrent of his reproaches and invectives on 
Jeanne d'Arc. The Maid of Orleans heard with 
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speechless amazement, that she had conspired 
with the Constable de Richemont to deliver the 
king into a crael and insolent captivity, in his 
hands! 

Jeanne d' Arc's impetuous nature now precipi- 
tated her into a new error in policy. The instant 
she could be said really to comprehend that the 
king himself hated and feared the Constable, her 
own indignation was excited to the highest 
against him. She irretrievably offended all his 
partisans by abandoning his cause with as much 
fervor as she had embraced it. Scarcely articu- 
late with emotion, she declared her ignorance of 
the noble danphin's dislike of his Constable, and 
solemnly protested that she would never again 
suffer his presence in any host in which she 
carried the banner of France. Then throwing 
herself at the king's feet, she implored him in 
the most moving terms that, however angered 
with her, he would perniit her to fulfill the re- 
mainder of her mission, in his coronation at 
Rheims ; after which she would retire forever 
from his sight to her distant village in the Brie. 

Charles made an evasive reply, in which he 
had been well tutored, and declaring himself 
■satisfied with their excuses, dismissed ms victori- 
ous leaders with a coldness and disdain that 
argued a very different state of feeling. 

The simple-hearted peasant girl soon discover- 
ed, after this scene, that the means she had taken 
to remove every obstacle from the completion of 
her mission had raised one that seemed insur- 
mountable. The Archbishop of Rheims him- 
self, her fast ally hitherto, rebuked her rashness 



in undertaking any office to which she was not 4)0 wer likely to venture a renewed contest for 



specially commanded. He informed her tliat La 
Triniouille had evidently set himself with de- 
termined resolution against the expedition to 
Rheims. The minister's suspicions were • now 
thoroughly roused, and he believed that if once 
the person of the king were in the hands of the 
captains of the army, who were nearly all parti- 
sans of the Constable, it would be impossible to 
refuse him his place in it, and his own ruin 
would follow as a natural consequence. The 
prelate assured her that their only hope was now 
to endeavor to remove this apprehension from 
the iiaivorite's mind, or bring some influence to 
bear which might finally overcome that wielded 
to such evil purpose. 

Jeanne heard with sorrowful astonishment 
from lips so sacred this intermingling with hu- 
man policy in the STipematural office she be- 
lieved herself created to execute. The prelate 
himself, on consideration, was alarmed at the 
shock he had given to her own self-belief, which 
was so necessary a support to the credulity 
of the multitude. But it was done, and he could 
only now apjdy himself to such remedy as his 
sagacity could devise. 

The arguments by which La Trimouille pre- 
vailed with the king were amply seconded by 
his own love of repose and pleasure, but were 
not those alleged by him at the council-board. 
There, it was the great difficulties and uscless- 
ness of the undertaking that La Trimouille con- 
stantly urged. The king had already been 
crowned at Poictiers : what need of a new coro- 
natiouj unless to make the former one doubtful ? 
The difficulties of the enterprise were apparent. 
There was no money to pay the army, or pro- 
vide necessaries for so long a march ; all the in- 
tervening towns and fortresses— Rheims itself— 



were in the hands of the enemy. The departoie 
of the army would leave the countries of the 
Loire exposed to renewed attacks from the 
English. It was certain that the Duke of Bed- 
ford was stirring heaven and earth to collect a 
force in Paris sufficient to repair the disasters 
sustained by his troops. Their absence would 
give the traitorous Constable time to work any 
mischief unless the king preferred yielding him- 
self a prisoner to his tutelage. 

The archbishop perceived very clearly, that 
the instinct which nad suggested the coronation 
at Rheims to the visions of Jeanne d'Arc, was in 
reality the soundest policy. The effect on the 
popular imagination which it would produce, the 
dazzling defiance and assertion of divine protec- 
tion included in so marvelous an achievement, 
were symbolized to Regnault de Chartres in the 
longings of her enthusiastic fancy. — in the certain 
result she announced, that from the moment the 
king received the sacred oil in Rheims, the de- 
signs of his enemies would be forever frustrated ! 
But how declare these truths to men without 
imagination, selfish, and timorous to excess ? The 
rest of the objections had a material force which 
the prelate gradually discerned could only he 
vanquished by the spiritual agency that had al- 
ready wrought miracles. 

Meanwhile the archbishop and all the other 
wise and disinterest^ councilors of the king, 
could not but perceive the necessity of immedi- 
ate action. Tnis only could obviate some of the 
objections of La Trimouille. Time was abso- 
lutely necessary for the English to assemble any 



the Loire. This time might be employed to 
complete their discouragement, and the revival 
of France by a coronation to which ages had 
given the majesty of a divine consecration. 

But what chiefly alarmed the archbishop and 
induced him to resolve on a daring stroke of p- 
licy, was the fact, that for the first time the in- 
spired Maiden herself showed signs of dejection 
approaching to despair. If the idolatrous love 
and veneration of people and soldiery could have 
consoled her for her bad reception at court, abun- 
dance was offered to her. But an utter discour- 
agement seemed to have sunk upon her, the mo- 
ment she fell under the shadow of the king's 
displeasure. Her spirit seemed sensitive as that 
refulgent flower of the sun which folds up all its 
glories when its magnificent patron withdraws 
his radiance. The devouring impatience after 
the realization of her visions which had formerly, 
given to her will the rapidity and energy of fire, 
existed no longer, or only blazed inwardly. She 
no longer took delight in het warlike exercises, 
in training the soldiery, or in gazing at their mar- 
tial sports. All her time was spent in solitude, 
in prayer, and in tears ; for those who saw her, 
and they were few, always noted the stains of 
sorrow on her cheeks, whenever she appeared. 

It excited the troubled observation of a priest 
so well skilled as Regnault de Chartres in the 
human hearty to mark the strong efiect i)roduced 
by the pettish anger of the young sovereign on a 
woman of so lofty and powerful a mind He 
could well imagine that the ingratitude displayed 
for such magnificent services might stir her re- 
sentment. He could believe, for he saw it plain- 
ly, that she was indignant at the protection and 
support which the Lady of feauty extended to 
her, from a feeling how little she ought to have 
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needed either. He.^u^t it |nx>bable that a 
woman who had dared (ungers so gieat in be- 
iialf of a inan, would be^ to despise him for his 
teeming distaste of the mtrepid counsels that for 
the first time called upon him to share peril. But 
the prelate could not, with all these reasons uni- 
tedly, explain to his own satisfaction the depth 
and aoandonment of the grief which possessed the 
soul of the heroic girl of Domiemy. 

The archbishop could very well comprehend 
why Jeanne, though an inmate of the royal pa- 
lace, never appeared in the court except on those 
occasions of state when it nleased it to exhibit 
her. What business had she — now that she no 
longer urged her glorious purposes— amidst that 
multitude, jostlii^ each other for power and pelf? 
Her disdain of aU their paltry hopes an.d fears — 
her silence and reserved manners^-her ignorance 
of the gaudy and frivolous accomplishments that 
delight a court, rendered her altogether out of 
place. Why should she waste on those unc(Hn- 
prehending senses the sublimity and wild elo- 
quence wmch had roused the unsophisticated po- 
pulace to do miracles, but only startled and an- 
noyed the courtiers ? 

The prelate was, however, informed that 
whenever it was possible to see the king, as she 
imagined, imobservedly, Jeanne d'Arc would 
avail herself of the opportunity. She would steal 
unnoticedly to l^e cluipels when he was at masns, 
would gaze at liim from the battlements of the 
tower where she was lodged, when he went 
forth to ride or himt, and watch him to distances 
where only a shepherd's 'eye could have discern- 
ed objects. The eloquence she no longer dared 
to utter before her offended prince, CBme from her 
in her solitude like' streams of virgin silver from 
the furnace, uncoined and shapeless, but of the 
richest metal. The archbishop began even to 
fear for her reason when he found that she spent 
much of her time in devising aloud the terms of 
a speech which was to win her the gentle dau- 
phin's pardon, and his ccmsent to the journey of 
Aheims. 

Other circumstances hastened the lesc^utions 
of the Mends of Jeanne d'Arc. The captains of 
the army, seeing all the glory of success ascribed 
to a wbmsa, and fearful lest the full extent of 
their conspiracy in behalf of the Constable should 
be revealed bj her, were very wiUing to be rid 
of her alliance. Some concurred from policy, 
hut the most part from these motives, in La Tn- 
mouille's aversion to the enterprise of Bheims. 
Sut, on the other handL the soldiers and people 
were enthisriasticaUy oent on taking it, and 
Awaited with extreme impatience the resolution 
<^ their superiors. Rumors began to spread of 
the unwUUngness to comply with the demand of 
their belovedprophetess, and alarming symptoms 
of discontent appeared. The archbishop felt that 
^ French monarchy was about to miss the 
Si^t tide in its destiny, and he determined to ha- 
zard much to retrieve the chancei^. 
, The Voice ctf Michael had now been mute ever 
?>&ce the events of Pataye, and Jeanne d'Arc had 
^ vain soUcited its guidance, until a certain night, 
^hen it aeain became audible in her slumberous 
sense. The Voice commanded her to attend the 
dauphin at supper on the following evening, and 
<^ce more most solemnly admonish him to set 
oat on his coronation to Rheims. If he still 
J^fused, a sign would be granted to her that 
^ould convinee the most incredulous, and which 
7 



she was to seek in the chapel of the pkee. be- 
fore the high altar, oj^Ktsite the shnne of the 
most blessed Virdn. 

The court resided at this period at Boioges, in 
the palace of Buke John the Magnificent It 
was in the g^eat hall of this edifice that Charles 
yiL kept ms revels, usually supping in public, 
in compliance with an ancieiit custom of his an- 
cestors. The hour of this meal was probably se- 
lected for Jeanne to seek audience, that no vigi- 
lance mi^ht be aroused by the necessity of au- 
inff permission. AccordiAgly aloe presented her- 
self anoong the numerous tfairongs that filled the 
hall, and at the moment when the king waa de- 
lightedly listening to a long lay, in the form of a 
diidogue on love, which the Lddy of Beauty and 
the Lady of la, Trimouille warbltti like two 
nightingales together, with a whole choir of lutes 
accompanying. . 

The courtiers had of course shifted with the 
times and the looks of the favorite minister ; and 
the entrance of Jeanne d' Arc, which a few weeks 
before would have made a commotion, scarcely 
seemed of sufficient consequence to be announced. 
But the Maid of OrI#ms needed no hejalding ; 
and the instant her dark, melancholy eyes were 
upon the king, he felt her presence, and started 
from his reverie of pleasure. 

^^ Peace awhile, sweet warblers!'' he then 
said, with a feeling of compunction. " Our glo- 
rious raven is among us again — and it shames 
us now to remember how seldom she deems us 
worth her company,»of late I Have we not for- 
given each other, Jeanne, or 4vhy dost thou look 
so mournfully at me ?" 

" O, my most dear liege I wherefore wilt thou 
not believe me ?'' she replied, with the sudden 
vehemence of hi^h-^wrought feeling. ^^When 
has Heaven failed m its promises 1 and Heaven 
has promised me that X shall crown you in 
Rheims ! Believe in God, and in St. MichaeL 
and in me — ^for the last time I implore you^-and 
depart with me I I tell you, dauphin, the gates 
of hell itself shall not prevau a§pnst ^ou &Qm 
the moment you are anointed with the oil of the 
dove !" 

" la Trimouille will tell you, maiden, where- 
fore we cannot move on this enterprise T' replied 
Charles, languidly. • 

" He will speak to me of distance ? — It shall 
be passed ! Of castles and fortresses ? They 
shall he taken ! Of Rheinos in the hands of our 
enemies? It shall yield itself! Of want of 
provisions ? — ^We shall find thein on the way ! 
Of want of money ? — ^The soldiers and people 
will march with me, unpaid ; and wo to the no- 
bles and people of France if they refuse to do the 
like 1" exclaimed Jeanne, with torrent-like elo- 
quence. . " What more ? The leopard cannot 
spring until we are ready to return upon her ; the 
Constable shall keep its glaring eyes visible by 
stirring in Normandy ! What more ? Oh, come 
with me, my dauphin, for I do but last a year, 
and all the rest is fate's and chance's 1" 

Even Agnes Sorel was carried away by the 
fervor of this address, and seconded its effect 
with almost equal earnestness of entreaty. The 
archbishop, who had carefully abstained, since 
the events of Pataye, from any open expression of 
opinion, also took the opportunity to declare him- 
self in favor of the measure. And he judicious- 
ly appealed to the fears of Ia Trimouille, by al- 
luding to the mutinous feeling arising in the army, 
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and its determination to proceed on the journey 
to Rlieims. He hinted the poasibilities of some 
leader takinji; advantage of the-circumstance — ^the 
Constable hmiself, perhaps — and forcing a more 
unseasonable consent from the council. 

" You want to see your diocese, doubtless, my 
Lord of Rheims, being rather a stranger there/' 
said La Trimouille. "But how know we by 
whose prompting this damsel speaks? What 
voices these are that mutter to her in the dark- 
fiess ?" 

" I will demand of heaven a sign, in which ye 
shall believe ! Even thou, La TrimouillQ !'' said 
the Maid. " Give me a little time to pray to Him 
who opens the eyes of the blind, in the chapel at 
hand ; and if I return not with a sign and a por- 
tent, ye shall find me stark and cold at the foot 
of the altar I" 

" Go, Jeanne ; *go, gracious one ! And on pain 
of sacnlege, let none follow or presume to cross 
the threshold of the chapel ;'' said the archbishop, 
with solenmity. " Yes ; go, Jeanne ! But these 
would not have believed with their hands in the 
wounds of the lance !" 

Jeanne crossed herself j%nd bowing reverently, 
retired from the hall. Every eye watched her 
with a mixture of doubt and wonder, to the 
extremity ; and when she disappeared, an uni- 
versally deep drawn breath seemed to announce 
a feeling of relief from the awe of some superior 
presence. 

Probably, the archbishop kept a vigilant ob- 
servation that no one presumed to follow her as 
an espial ; and Jeftme found herself alone in the 
shadoviry twilight of the magnificent chapel of 
carved black oak, hung vtrith ancient velvet, and 
decorated with numerous shrines, belonging to 
the palace of Bojarges. Among these, in par- 
ticular, was a small but lofty octagon chaml)er 
dedicated to the Virgin, lighted by a narrow strip 
of stained window, m wmch she was taught to 
expect the portent. 

Kneeling opposite to this shrine, on the steps 
of the great atltar, Jeanne clasped her hands and 
fell into so deep a passion of ecstatic devotion, 
that she for^t even the proniise until a ray of 
light, streammg upon her, startled her attention. 
Looking up with joyful expectation, not unmingled 
with the terror uk^ly to be infused by a super- 
natural presence, however desired and holy, she 
perceived a figure standing in a glory of golden 
light that irradiated the whole shrine. Now. as 
before, the archangel Michael appeared to ner 
rapt gaze, clad in armor of the most brilliant 
workmanship, his face concealed by his helmet, 
and the shadow of his mighty wings of silvery 
down. But instead of his usual fiery sword, he 
bore on a cushion of purple velvet a massive gold 
crown of antique workmanship, with gems of 
extraordinary magnitude and splendor. Jeanne 
bowed her forehead to the ground, and awaited 
the words of the celestial messenger as greedily 
as the parched earth expects the rain. 

" The unbelievers demand a sign : behold, here 
is one!'' said the warlike angel, in his calm 
musical tones. " 1*1118 is the crown of Gharle- 
magne, guarded by the English in the holy 
treasmry of Rheims, within coffers of iron and 
steel I Go. and in the presence of the king and 
of his whole court, deliver it to the archbishop, 
Regnault, with these words : that if the king 
will trust in thee, and execute thy behest in the 
journey to Rheims, he shidl crown him there 



with this diadem, which will ere sunrise miiaca- 
lously return to the sacristy of Rheims. But if 
not, Charles of V alois shall never win back his 
inheritance, and the crown of Charlemape shall 
blaze on the brow of strangers, or be shivered to 
atoms beneath .the tramp of a wild multitade !" 

"Bat, ah, blessed archangel! they wiU not 
believe me. I am aweary ! I know not what 
ails me of late, but I am not that I was ! Take 
me with thee to the tranquil gardens of Para- 
dise!" sighed the unhappy prophetess.. 

" Do thine office first. But what is thy wo? 
Doth triumph ever foil thee? Or dost thou 
conceal aught from thy confessor tBat should be 
revealed ?'° returned the messenger. 

" Nothing. — ^to which I can give a name— I 
knovf not wnat ever-ravening fire is in my heart 
— yet methinks I no longer serve France and my 
king in mere obedience to heavenly commands! 
I feel as if I shall grieve when my task is done, 
when I have no longer the right to battle for 
him; to be with him: to gaze upon Mm; to 
serve him vrith my life and dearest blood!" 
said Jeanne. 

" Courage ! there is no blame in thee, and the 
trial will last but little longer ;" relied Michael, 
who certainly was not too human in his conclu- 
sions from this outburst of feeling. "Go: and 
doubt not they will believe ; for, would the 
English who gua^ this treasuiQ, sufier it with- 
out a miracle, out of their sight, or would any 
mere earthly owner trust a wreath and gems of 
inestimable value to the care of a country girl 
and the hands of a rapacious and impoverished 
court?" 

The messenger disappeared as he concluded 
the words ; and after a pause* of ecstatic thanks- 
givipg, Jeanne proceeded to the shrine to take up 
the crown which he had placed on the little altar 
in it. It was now nearly dark) but Jeanne di»» 
cemed the precious crown by the effulgence of 
the jewelry. A sweet odor breathed around, 
such as an angel indeed might have left; and her 
imagination, exalted to a splendid insanity, seemed 
to people the chapel with radiant forms of the 
mythology of triumphant sufi^ering with which 
the Catholic Church replaced that of the pagan- 
ism it exting[uished. A magnificent company 
followed her in shining squadrons, or she dream- 
ed so wakingly, into the roval hall. Her appan- 
tion excited instant attention, and a deep feeling 
of awe involuntarily sunk on every heart when 
men marked the wild glory of her look, and me 
half fren?ied triumph m her eyes. The guards 
had already lighted the torches, which they b^ 
to iUumine the king's pesence-chamber at mght^ 
and simultaneously raising them threw the dia- 
dem into a brilliant cataract of sparkles. All 
eyes were caught by this splendor; and when 
Jeanne approached, knelt before the king, ana 
raising the crown to him, repeated the message 
of the archangel, the most incredulous were 
struck with amtzement. 

"It is indeed the royal wreath of Charle- 
magne ! I have beheld it often in my youttt 
when I was of the chapter of Rheims, and 
princes came to see tlje sacred things of France; 
said tiie archbishop. 

" It is worth, in mere money, i^ hundred thou- 
sand livres ! It is at all events a godsend to our 
femished treasury ;" said the- argentiei^ with a 
well-understood glance at Regnamt de Ch^tres. 
" Jacques Coeur, thou speakcst sacrilege !" «*• 
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churned tbe archbishop. ^ This down we have 
all heard, is only, to Deoome the king's in the 
cathedral of Rhmms ! And, look, some gor- 
geous presence has come to reclaim the sacred 
pledge 1 On pain of excommunication, let no 
man stir but tne Maid, for surely some heavenly 
messenger is there J^' 

While the archbishop spoke, a door which 
privately oomiTtunifated with the chapel of the 
palace, flew open, and the form whicn had ap- 
peared .to Jeanne became visible to the king and 
those immediately beside him, in its solemn 
haze of splendor. The king, the archbishop, La 
Trimouille, /eanne, and the Prince of Fools, 
were the oaly personages whom the peculiar an- 
gle of the inlet permitted to behold this superna- 
tural visitant. It appeared but for an instant, 
waved its hand, and vanished. 

^^ It would have the crown restored I — ^Arch- 
bishop, what is thisP' said Charles, whose 
cheeks were deadly pale. 

^ It wears the attributes of the warrior-arch- 
angel Michael, and as such believe it and exe- 
cute its behests !'' replied the prelate. 

"I wiU ; I swear it, <^[^se who that may any 
longer r' said the king staring in confusion at 
his coortietB.; and La Trimouilte himself uttered 
not a word of dissent to the unanimous cry of 
^'Rheims! Rheimsl we will to RheimsP 
which resounded through the chamber. 

^ For me, I will go pray in the oratory, lest 
my heart even burst with^y and — and — ffnef,^^ 
said Jeanna, with suffocating emotion. ^ But I 
am relieved of the mighty ourden of my soli- 
tary visicna Ye have seen it too J Resolve on 
all things, for at Gien within three days will I 
raise the standard of France, and bear it on to 
Eheims through all impediments." 

^^ There only shall we iind the crown of 
France, for lo f it has vanished 1'' said the arch- 
bishop, pointing in seeming amazement to the 
cushion which, during the momentary confusion 
had lost its magnificent burden. 

^' Jugglers I" muttered La Trimouille, within 
his teeu ; but he perceived that the tide was 
too strong to be resisted, and made no farther op- 
position to the archbishop's proposal,^ that they 
should proceed at once to counsel on the fittest 
means of prosecuting the enterprise. 

Jeanne d' Arc meanwhile retired to the chapel, 
to pour forth her soul in one of those ecstasies of 
thanksgiving and religious joy which such an 
event was l^ly to kindle in her enthusiastic and 
believing spirit Time passed unnoticed in this 
joyful paroxysm, and the council had separated, 
and day was breaking ere she was roused from 
it by the entrance of an unexpected visitant. 
It was the queen, Marie d' Anjou, without atten- 
dant, and indeed alone. 



This royal lady approached Jeanne d'Arc with 
as much timidity and deference as if their ranks 
had been reversed, and that it was the country 
girl who entered the presence of a sovereign. 
The traces of tears were visible on her usually 
placid and resigned features, and there was an 
unwonted flush on her cheeks, and an eagerness 
in her step, which attested the existence of some 
extraordinary emotion in her gentle nature. 

" Holy woman, whom I reverence next to our 
blessed Lady, 
ruption,'' 
ing as J( 
other time may perchance be given me to en- 



treat some consolation to my |;reat grief from 
your celestial treasuries of mty and mercy ! 
May you hear me now, or shaU I come at somt 
other season P^ 

^' In myself, I am but the handmaiden of the 
roval dame of France ! — ^the honor and glory oi 
what else I am, by the ud of heaven, is due 
only to heaven," . replied Jeanne, modestly, and 
witn a va^e Init unutterably sorrowful S3mip»- 
thy swelhng in her bosom as she gazed at the 
wife of Charles VII. Her heart strangely anti- 
cipated the words of the queen's reply. 

" It is determined I — ^ye depart ; my king, my 
husband, my Charles, departs on this elorious 
expedition to Rheims !" said Marie <f Anjou, 
whose tears resumed their flow. "Our lidy 
knows I confide him without fear — ^without re- 
gret — to 3rour inspired guidance, Mud of Or- 
leans I But they forbid me to accompany him 4 
they command me to remain in Bouiges with 
my baby son, the sole hope of France, should 
his father perish, which God and all saints fore- 
fend I To this also I would yield without mur- 
muring, since the good of France, since the 
safety of my child, demands it. But another 
goes to usurp my due place in those gorgeous 
rites, who has already usurped my place in my 
husbMBuid's heart, and deprives me of all bat the 
4)utward honors and the inward sorrows <^ the 
wife of France. He will not indeed dare to 
cmwn her— to seat her on his throne by his side 
in the cathedral of Rheims — ^before the gaze of 
the world I But not the less will Agnes Sorel 
figure in the pageant as the queen of his love, 
the queen of beauty, the queen of pride, tite 
queen of the courtiers, who pay homage only to 
power, the queen of the multitude, who pay 
fealty with their eyes !" 

A long pause followed this burst of indignant 
thoiMfh stifled passion from the heart of the in- 
jured wife of the voluptuous Charles. She watch- 
ed with anxiety and wonder the spasmodic 
changes in the countenance of Jeanne d'Arc, who 
yet kept her eyes fixed on the ground. 

'^ May this be so ?" said the latter at last, in a 
low tone. " It hath been whispered to me thus, 
but I strove not to believe it. I could not, — i 
would not I And is it so ?" 

** Wherefore didst thou disbelieve it, Jeanne ?" 
said the princess, mournfully. " Did the smiles 
and careless demeanor beneath which I conceal 
the ravening anguish of my heart deceive evem 
thine inspired penetration ? or did tne precautions 
which my haughty rival takes to oover ner sluune, 
dazzle thee too ?" 

'•Neither; but I believed in the tender and 
loving looks of Charles himself,-— of the king, 
your husband, lady ! — ^But men, I find, are very 
cruel i" replied Jeanne, and with a rush of tears 
that amply accompanied the drops distilling from 
the eyas of Marie d' Aniou. " Ah, gentle moon, 
how art thou outglared by a &dse sun of the 
night— a meteor of the marsh !" she continued, 
with wrath kindling and flashing dver her face. 
" But rest thou content. Lady of France ; this 
woman shall not shame our cause and our glories 
and our triumph, with her adulterous presence I 
She will understand so much perchance from a 
proclamation which I will have published on all 
the winds ; if not she shall learn it from my Ups, 
and before an audience, which shall rend away 
forever the false cloak wherewith she thinks to 
cheat the ffend, and lie like innocence ! Rest 
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content ; this enterprise of Rheims is of as holy 
and blessed a nature as the quest of th^ sancgraal 
— ^the chalice of the blood of the Redeemer- 
which our fathers followed, in the songs of the 
minstrels, and which nothing impure or defiled 
could ever attain. Rest content ; the adulterous 
parainour who has plunged our prince in mortal 
sin, by her accursed blandishments of beauty and 
discourse, shall remain behind, and from her guilt 
must he be absolved ere we depart ! When he 
returns — for I shall not — ^be it thy task, O queen ! 
— and my rewajrd — ^to preserve mm from her en- 
ticements." 

** Thou wilt not return ? Doth any mischance 
await thee on this great enterprise ?" said Marie 
d' Aniou, with evident consternation. 

** At Kheims, my iftission is fulfilled ! What 
may after chance I know not ; but I purpose to 
return to my native village, and comfort an aged 
father, whom I left there in sorrow I" said Jeanne, 
ver3r drearily. ** Therefore, royal lady, it is wisest 
to bid far^yv^ell at parting, lest we should not meet 
again!" 

" If thou art in any realm of earth which pain- 
ful pilgrimage may reach, we do not part for- 
ever I" said the young queen, fervidly. " And 
then, as now, I will kneel to thee to ask a bless- 
ing firom the last of those glorified saints whom 
Goid has granted for the consolation of mankind, 
and assurance of the faith." 

" Kneel not to me ! I am human — very hu- 
man !" said Jeanne, with a shudder. " Or, lady, 
if thou wUt kneel, let us kneel together, and im- 
plore of our Lady the aid and comfort which she 
knows that women, however honored, need : for 
wept she not tears of blood on Calvary with those 
that dropped from her Son's saving wounds ?" 

Jeanne knelt as she spoke beside the queen, 
and uttered one of those gorgeous efiiisions of 
poesy and devotion that formed the staple of her 
genius. Marie d'Anjou, tearfully and with deep 
reverence, uttered responses at such intervals as 
occurred; and, at the conclusion, fervently em- 
braced her heroic ally. There was something 
lingering and moumlul in the return made by 
Jeanne ; but she no longer wept, and it almost 
seemed to the queen when they parted that some- 
thing sadder tnan sorrow, and yet mysteriously 
submne and glorious, shone on ner brows, like a 
martyr's wreath <Mf amaranth I 



CHAPTER XXII. 

GIEN. 

" But mlu ! to make ine 
The fixed figure for the hand of scorn 
To point his ilow onmoving finger at !" 

Othkllo. 

The rendezvous of the army that was to attend 
Charles VII. .on his adventurous quesf of the 
crown of France, was appointed in the town of 
Glen, on the Loire. And thither flocked so great 
a multitude, not only of disciplined soldiery and 
chivalry, but of the common people, destitute of 
everything but a wild enthusiasm and desire to 
share in the marvels of the Maid, that the royal 
generals were obliged to dismiss the greater part. 
Even this was accomplished with difficulty. The 
formidable dangers of a march through a country 
entirely posseted by the enemy, the certainty 
that no pay was to be ^ven, the ddnbt whether 
N)d comd be furnished m sufficient quantity, the 



abstinence and privations openly i 
concomitants of^ this holy camp „ 
abated the passionate desire of the multitude to 
follow the fortunes of their idol. 

It was remarked as one of the wonders of the 
time that men of noble birth, whom the disasters 
ofthewarhad reduced to such poverty that they 
could not obtain the pro^r eamiture of their dasB 
no longer disdained to join the ranks of their sover- 
eign, in the meanest. Knights and nobles served 
^ot unfrequently as simple men-at-arms, and in- 
fused their own loftier spirit in the vassalage of 
France. Yeomen and archers, deprived of their 

{)roper weapons, embraced as an invaluable privi- 
ege the rignt of wielding the ax or club of the 
serf So mighty was the change wrought in 
the feelings erf the dejected and wo-begone popu- 
lation of France by the courage of a woman ! 
The love of wandeniif and violent achievements, 
innate in the Frankish blood, revived in all its 
force br rather frenzy. 

France had not seen such an army for many a 
day as met on the plains before Gien on the day 
of departure, expecting the arrival of the king and 
court, to start on the great and literally crowning 
enterprise of Jeanne d' Arc's career. The order 
and regularity reigning throughout the lines at- 
tested the indefatigable labors to which she had 
devoted herself Whilst the other commanders 
employed the interval of the assemblage in mirth 
and festivity, she had been incessantly occupied in 

Preparing the army for their march. Some days 
efore the arrival of the king she entered into tne 
campaign by pitching her tent in the fields below 
Gien ; and thither, without orders or commission 
of any sort having been officially conferred on her, 
but by the force of the popular instinct, all the 
bodies of troops that arrived directed themselves, 
as to the head-quarters of a commander-in-chief 
The analysis and selection to which these corps 
were subjected, the variety of enterprises, full of 
fruit, assigned to those rejected ftom the under- 
taking on Rheims, disclosed the sa£;acity and fore- 
sight of her genius in the most striking lights, had 
there been any witnesses capable or willing to 
appreciate it. 

But the military point of view was not the only 
one in which the sacred leader of France regarded 
her host. Such an army never before took the 
field ; no woman but its leader was present in it ! 
The virgin warrior caused it to be incessantly 
proclaimed and enforced, that no woman of loose 
character should be permitted to accompany the 
march of an army whoee enterprise was sacred, 
and which had the Mother of God for protrectress 
and inspirer ; and the wild soldiery that flocked to 
her standard were not much burdened with dam- 
sels of a more exalted description. But scarcely 
any circumstance could better mark the reverence 
and afiection inspired by Jeanne than the sub- 
mission paid even to this decree by her throng- 
ing levies. She herself watched assiduously over 
its execution ; and the result was that so sooer, so 
silent, so orderly a host was scarcely ever, in any 
land, assembled on the morning of a long march 
as awaited the approach of Charles VIL, ready 
at an instant's warning to depart. No dice, no 
drinking, no women I Every man seemed pre- 
paring to perform some reli^ous rite, and every 
gaze was fixed upon the Maid, when she appear- 
ed^ with the joy. admiration, and awe due to a 
being of celestial nature, in whom all hopes were 
centered. But indeed for the magic exercised by 
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the genius of the eiil of Domrem^, what enter- 
prise could be wilder and less feasible than that 
on which the hopes of France were about to be 
hazarded? 

The French captains, who nearly unanimously 
disai^MOyed of it, were certainly not unjustified in 
their reluctance to join in it, by other than military 
reasons. The most distinguished leaders were no 
longer noticed in her presence -, her glory effaced 
the brightest that entered its sphere, or absorbed 
it, as it seemed to the discontented luminaries 
themselves. Even the generous Dunois, in his 
passionate thirst for distinction and fiune, shared 
in some measure the feelings of the baser throng, 
in this regard. 

The chiefs of the army, the culled flowers of 
the chivalry of France, nevertheless, assembled 
by some irresistible attraction around her, the 
moment she appeared at the head of the host. 
■ Four marshals of France ; the Counts of Dunois 
and Clermont ^ the Duke of Bourbon ; the £unou8- 
knights, La Hire and Poton de Saintrailles ; Louis 
de Culant, Admiral of France ; and a great num- 
ber of the haughtiest peers and chivalry of the 
land, were ranged around the heroic peasant girl, 
like a squadron guarding its chief. She was in 
the light and beautiful suit of armor which the 
king had caused to be made for her, her victori- 
ous standard drooping beside her — ^whose eleva- 
tion was to be the signal of departure. And yet 
her appearance was not that of the terrible Bel- 
lona, a goddess to whom Alain Chartier often 
conapared her, in his learned rhymes. There 
was a calm aiul settled resolve in her look& but 
something much more of humility and saoness 
than of the bloodl^rsty wrath and defiance of 
her mythological simile, in their general expres- 
sion. This became sligntly perturbed, and even 
agitated, when the bombards of John of Lorraine, 
the flourishes of trumpets, and the shouts audible 
within the walls of Gien, announced that the king 
was passing through the town, and approaching 
his host Very shortly afterwaipl the gates 
opened, and Jeanne's eye watched with extreme 
anxiety to observe wmit formed the royal com- 
pany. 

A splendid mass of nobles, knights, courtiers, 
and ladies, poured fortU, followed by the enthu- 
siastic and snouting populace of Gien* I«ittle as 
the a{»earance of lenuues in the monarch's train 
pleased Jeanne, her attention was instantly caught 
and absorbed by the splendor and beauty of the 
young sovereign's person as he rode in complete 
armor at the head of his escort. Until now she 
had never beheld the king in military §^b, which 
in his indolence and love of ease he in general 
eschewed. But now it appeared to the unpas- 
sioned and goi^ously imaginative vision of the 
warlike girl of Domremy, mat she beheld some 
youthful god of battles, clad in knightly array : 
or, as a Grecian might have dreamed the deity oi 
song and light would have looked, arrayed in the 
armor of JVSin. » 

She shaded her eyes as if dazzled^ and for some 
moments joy and admiration shone m them like a 
kindling nre, and every thought but such as in- 
tense, all-absorbing, and ,yet unconscious love 
could arouse, vanished from her mind. Mean- 
while the king advanced, gracefully acknowledg- 
ing at every tramp ol uis superb steed, the sky- 
shaking applause with which the army ^eeted 
the approodbi of its royal leader. Dunois was 
twice obliged to excUum, '^ We must meet our 



liege I we are not the nobler group I" ere Jeanne 
loosed the bridle of her steed, and adranced witk 
the other captains. 

The manners of Charles VIL naturally engag* 
in^ and amiable in the highest degnee, were on 
this jojrful occasion peculiany so. But amons all 
the leaders, his eye sienaled out Jeanne only, 
and his hand was extended to her alone. 

"^ With this clasp we welcome all our host — its 
soul is in thy noble breast, our Jeanne 1" said th» 
joyous prince. ^ Nay, if we dared forget thou art 
a woman as well as a conquering captain — were 
not eyes as jealous as they axe bright, upon u»^ 
we could find it in our heart to press thee to our 
bosom, as we would we could each loyal loiave of 
our host ! Marry, this grand show consoles me 
well for wearing all this weight of steel to make 
one of it 1 What say youylordis of Fraace ? Have 
we had marshaled beneath our banners such a 
host since we rode with our poor sire, a stripling, 
to cheer the bands that went to A|;incourt V' 

^ Gentle dauphin, let us never speak of those 
evil-omened days again !" replied Jeanne ; and 
she closed her eyes with an expression of pain 
ftom the contemplation of the gallant company 
which now approached. 

And yet it was a splendid and attractive spec* 
tacle. A number of ladies, magnificently mounted 
and clad as if for a hunting party in a royal chasei 
formed the center of the courtly squadron. The 
Lady of Beauty and the wife of the favorite, La 
Trimouille, were the most conspicuous of these 2 
the former by her extraordinary loveliness and 
pomp of apparel and trappings. Flushed with 
joy and the expectation of triumph and pleasure, 
the haughty mistress of Charles Vll. merited in* 
deed, in person, the territorial designation she 
bore. She had even ventured, when for the first 
time released from the presence of the queen, to 
assume ornaments appropriate only to roval mag- 
nificence. She had quartered her own device oi 
the sorrel tree with the lilies of Franoe ; and in 
petended allusion to the object of the enterprise, 
but in real afifectation of royal states bore a coronet 
on her brows of the same imperial flower. 

Many of the courtiers marked their sense of the 
supremacy attained by the Lady of Beauhr in a 
singular manner, but u accordance with toe chi* 
valric gallantry of the age. Professing them^ 
selves to be her servants, they had actiully as- 
sumed a species of livery distineuished by heg 
cognisance. Among tfaeeie was the grave aixen* 
tier himself^ who is thought — and not without 
cause, if the interpretations bestowed by some 
critics on the mystic sculptures remaining in his 
house at Bourges, be correct — ^to have had some 
private and very personal reason for the adher- 
ence he displayea, on all occasions, to the beau* 
tiful paramour of Charles VIL The only ex- 
travagance the treasurer never remonstrated 
a^dnst was that of Agnes Sorel, profuse as it 
might be. 

The lisdy of Beauty had, however, friends on 
all sides, it was scarcely possible to resist her 
charms and wit combinea, when she chose to ex- 
ert them ; and even her secret enemy and antag- 
onist. La Trimouille, neglected his own consort 
to bask in her smiles, on this occasion. The latter 
seemed sufficiently indifferent to the circumstance, 
it is true, and came along smiling and jesting 
merrily with the Duke of Alen^on, who perhiq;)S 
took that method to avenge himself for the atten- 
tion which Agnes bestowed on the hated minister. 
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But the ATchlnsliop of Rheims, and chief of the 
dergy of France, himself, seemed to think it no 
scancUil to pay assiduous court to the Lady of 
B^tuty. His richly decorated ratde kept pace 
unth her palfrey, and mingled the music of i^s 
hells with her clearer and sweeter laughter. 

She seemed so beautiful ■ and so happy that 
Jeanne^s firm-set purpose, for an instant, relented^ 
until she noted with what amorous and melting 
eyes the king turned to gaze at his fair paramour. 
A deep sentiment of anger, which she imagined 
was roused by the conviction of the evil Uiis sin- 
ful passiion must bring on their cause, if its 
indulgence were permitted, restored her then to 
resolution. 

^ Why dost thou eaze at me as at an unwel- 
conie guest, Jeanne V^ said the Lady of Beauty, 
diecking her steed immediately before the Maid. 
^ I can claim some* share in the honor of this en- 
terprise, since I have constantly advised and urged 
it ; out at all events, I have the right to share the 
dangers into wluch I have helped to plunge our 
king!" 

" He its in none — unless some evil accompani- 
ment foil owr Lady's blessing on his cause I" replied 
Jeanne, slowly and sternly. ^ Lady, know, if 
you knew it not, that there is but one woman in 
all France has the rieht to accompany the dauphin 
on this holy war, wSiich is only less sacred than 
a crusade for the redemption of the sepulchre 1 
The queen remains at Bourges! I pray you, 
imderstand me without further plain-speacing, 
and return the way you came 1" 

A thunderbolt falling directly at her feet would 
have less astonished and horrified the Lady of 
Beauty than these words. She stared in bewil- 
dered wonder at the stem-browed prophetess, and 
then at her escort, whose countenan<!es reflected 
her own with more than courtier fidelity. 

*^What mean you, good maiden^" she said, at 
last finding that no one spoke. " The kinj^, my 
loro, has invited me to nis noble coronation at 
Rheims. I am his vassal for the county and 
domains of Beaut6-sur-Mame, for which 1 have 
never yet done homage ; and I must obey, and 
willF 

*^ It is true, Jeanne ! I have summoned the 
Lady of Beauty to my plenary court in Rheims," 
said Charles. 

"Then must she go alone — certe& not with 
this host, royal prince!" replied Jeanne, not 
without agitation. " Press me not for reasons ; 
—but look around. I have promised the Virgin 
Queen of Heaven and the purest martyrs, Mar- 
garet and Catharine, v(ho guide mine enterprise, 
that I will suffer no woman of lewd demeanor or 
life — ^for I know not the courtly words for these 
things— to join in it. And I will not I The 
paramour of a king, and the leman of a camp-boy, 
are to me but one, and the same." 

I>uring this speech the complexion of Agnes 
Sorel changed through an infinitude more of hues 
than those of a dying dolphin. The overwhekn- 
ing shame of this public exposure in a manner 
petrified the Lady of Beauty ; and it was com- 
pleted by the universal murmur of applause 
throughout the ranks of the host, uid the loud 
laueh which the I>uke of Alejii^on feigned he 
could not suppress, at the footish audacity of the 
Maid. 

^ Thou art a madwoman, Jeanne 1" exclaimed 
Charles, in answer to the beseeching eyes of 
Agnes. ** Nor do I desire a crown withoot hap- 



pineas ; it is merely a clod of ffold ! And am I 
to be mastered and contrc^ed in the midst 'd 
mine own anny ? As well by mine enemies of 
England ! Let all the world near it : I will not 
advance another step, if my.vassal of Beauti is 
not suffered to accompany me, to do honoage in 
Rheims." 

The archbishop himself now inteipoeed on be- 
half of the vassal of Beaut^. '"Daughter," he 
said, " thy zeal is pod in itself but mistaken. 
Thou wilt believe m nu when I tell thee thia 
Lady of Beaate-sur-Mame may be of our oom- 
paay without scandalj since the king is pleased 
to desiie it on condition that he shares her society 
only in puolic, and under thine own eye." 

'^ThcKi art wont to seek women's company on 
thy warlike journeys, Jeanne. Let me share thy 
tent to Rheims I" said Agnes, in her most winning^ 
tones. 

^ Grod and our Lady forbid !" replied Jeanne, 
with a vehenoence of deprecation that heaped up 
the measure of the Iiaay of Beauty's disgrace. 
'" And thou, archbishop, be not a time-server and 
misleader of the flock 1 Nay, thou weiddst de* 
liver it up to the wolf, for I say again if this wo- 
man wends with us, the saints who protect will 
desert us, — and what am I, merciful Heaven I or 
all of us, without their aid ?" 

It was now the turn of Reenault de-ChaitreSy 
Archbishop and Duke of Kheims, to retreat, 
abashed and confounded, before the indiginnt 
sincerity oi' a peasant girl. 

^ Gro, lady," she continued in a milder voice, 
after the pause of amazement had continued for 
several minutes, without any one attempting to 
break it. *" Return to your castle on the Maroe^ 
and weep, not such tears as you npw shed, but 
as the rer«ntant Magdalen poured on the feet of 
Christ. Return ; for sooner than thou shalt so 
with us, I will seize and expel thee from the 
camp as disgracefully as the meanest harlot whom 
I have driven forth in her shame and loathsome* 
ness 1" 

^ Jeanne is mad, indeed 1" murmured the Ar- 
gentler within his teeth, even while gazing with 
a species of awe at the form which enshrined a 
moral daring so august. 

^ Then I xetum with A^es. — Goon to Rheims 
who will, and crown any log of wood ye find 
there P' said the king, yielding to his indignation. 
But as he spoke the words, so terrific an uproar 
arose among the soldiery that all turned in dis- 
may toward them. The agitation and fiuy in 
the faces of the host were such that the gay 
Alen^on himself grew pale with alarm, and La 
Trimouille exclaimed in an aghast tone — ^^^They 
will tear her — and perhaps all of us— to pieces." 

*^ They shall harm no man, still less woman^" 
relied Jeanne ; and the mere glance of her eye 
pacified and stopped the ranks which had already 
set foot to advance, apparently with the inten- 
tion of retaining the kmg by force, and probably 
of maltreating his beautiful mistress. 

"• Let them slay us together— «part they shall 
not 1" exclaimed Charles, ureing his horse to the 
side of A^es ; and again the djeadM uproar 
arose; again the lines advanced one awful tramp; 
and again the gesture of Jeanne d'Arc arrested 
their progress. 

"" No, Charles, my kin^ leave me ; go on thy 
glorious way alone I" said Agnes, with a min. 
gled emotion of magnanimity and fear. ^ Go on 
thy glorious way 1 her haibaious empire 
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at Rhftiins, end thence thou ishait Tetum to me, if 
I weep not mjr heart away over the memory of 
this insalt, which makes all farmer shames com- 
pared with mine scarce worth the noting !" 

" Lady, I am grieved for thee : deem not this 
office is to me by much less bitter and unpleasing 
than the rest of my fete !" said Jeanne, greatly 
moved. " But speak not of return — woo not the 
king back to thine adulterous arms ! France de- 
mands a lawful progeny ; many buds, for her lily 
stalks are nigh bare of bloom. Rather retire to 
some peaceful nunnery, and by the rest of thy 
hfe win the pardon of the'queenly wife of Charles, 
and of France, for the first pait of it." 

" Ungrateful w^itch ! I have supported thy mad 
projects thus fer^ which thou deemest wrought 
by some magic of thine own, but henceforth— 
henceforth — ^' and the Lady of Beauty became 
inarticulate with wrath and disdain. 

" I shall not trouble any one very long^" re- 
plied Jeanne, calmly. ^^ When my mission is 
accomplished-— when the crown is on the dau- 
phin's brow-^o what thou canst, or what thou 
wilt, against me. I have done what I have done ! 
And now it is time that we depart — ^the king 
with us, and thou in such company as deem them- 
selves no fitter for ours !" 

^ I shall not wait the order to tramp it," said 
the Lady of La Trimouille, laughing somewhat 
wildly. " And, ladies, let us all be wiser than 
those of King Arthur's court, who dared to try on 
the mantle-made-€imiss after it had exposed the 
sweet frailties of the bright Guenever. We will 
say on our return fhat we took firight at Gien, 
and left the enterprise for bolder hearts to fol- 
low." 

" You say well, lady, and w^ife," said La Tri- 
mouille, sneeririgly: and turning to the king he 
whispered, " Let them go in God's name, my 
Uege, or these fellows will as surely tear them to 
pieces, and those who are Ibols enough to defend 
them, as ever the dragon of St. Greorge swallow- 
ed a lambkin in the meadows !" 

Charles burst into tears of ra^e and indignation 
at these words, the truth of which he perceived 
but too plainly. But it was much more dread 
for the safety of Agnes than for his own that in- 
duced him to yield a reluctant submission to the 
visible determination of his host. 

" Adieu then, my charming A^es I sun of my 
day, star of my night !" he exclaimed in a voice 
broken by convulsive sobs. " All the honors and 
glories that a king can confer shall recompense 
thee for this base insult ! At present thou seest 
I am their prisoner, not their prince. Adieu, my 
life, my solid ; for until I behold thee again I am 
but an outward' form of man without breath or 
being !" 

" Farewell, Chariot ; we shall not meet again 
as long as this sorceress keeps you enslaved," 
said Agnes, with dry, passionate sobs that seemed 
to shake her heart. "Never, never, until thou 
art a king indeed — ^until this savage saint has 
gone back to dwell among her bears and rocks 
— ^never hope nor wish to see Agnes Sorel 
again!" 

So saying, the Lady of Beauty violently 
wrenched round her palfrey's head, pricked it 
with a severity it had never yet experienced, 
and galloped back, almost alone, to the walls of 
Gien. Tne king watched her disappear into the 
gates, and then turning with swollen eyes and 
wrathful looks from Jeanne and his powerless 



captains, he xode through the ranks of the koet 

in the. contrary direction. The soldiers were 
drawn up to be reviewed by their sovereign, but 
he took not the slightest notice of them ; and La 
Trimouille was his only companion for a consid- 
erable distance imtil the captains of the army, as 
if anxious to dissociate themselves from Jeanne's 
proceedings, set off in a body, and joined him, 
considerably in advance of the army. Not a sin- 
gle man offered to follow any of these leaders 
until Jeanne gave the signal. This was to be 
the raising of her standard. But she seemed to 
have forgotten the circumstance, and it trembled 
convulsively in her grasp, with its spear in the 
dust, for some minutes after the king's departure. 

" But all will finish at Rheims, — ^this draught 
prows too bitter for human lipe," she said, mus- 
ingly ; and then with a start raised aloft the ban- 
ner. "March! to Rheims! our Lady leads I" 
she exclaimed ; and with a deafening uproar of 
shouts and trumpts, a thousand standards rose 
at once, and a imiversal tramp attested the sway 
of her will on the masses. 

" Our consort makes us a something scant cer- 
em<Hiy at parting—- he is in a hurry to be Count 
of Boulo^e," said the lady of La Trimouille; 
and,- bending over from her saddle, she added in 
a deep, earnest, undertone to the Maid — " Mira- 
cle of numan faith and daring, look that thou be- 
ware well of my smiling spouse! Trust the 
glitter of the adder, but not his smiles ! And 
believe yet another word. As surely as ' the 
Heavens are above the earth, thou art utterly 
lost for this ignominious discarding of the Lady 
of Beauty, unless thou takest her place and 
power !" 

" Vile court ! vile men I vile women ! vile all ! 
Why hath our Lady sent me to save such a 
race?" said Jeanne, after having remained mo- 
tionless on the same spot nearly an hour after the 
utterance of these words of warning, until the 
last of the rear-guard itself was on the march. 
" But no, it is France ! it is my land ! my coun- 
try! that I was sent to save« And France. 
France ! wilt thou remember me with love and 

honor when these kings and these nobles 

yet no, again, unhappy dauphin ! I cannot utter 
aught that breathes against thee and thy blood, 
and these direful words of prophecy that crowd 
upon me shall be mute forever !" 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE MAftCH TO RHEIMS. 

^ The more and less came in with cap and knee ; 
Met him in boipuehs, cities, villages ; 
Attended him on bridges, stood in lanes, 
Laid gifts before him, profterod him their oathf, 
Gave Jiim their hein ; as pages followed him, 
Even at the heels, in golden multitudes.*' 

HlHBT IV. 

It may be imagined that the young king pur- 
sued his march on this first day of his first cam- 
paign in no very satisfactory mood. Until now 
pretended fears, for his safety, and real fears for 
their own, had prevented his favorites and minis- 
ters from adlowing him to join personally in the 
warfare carried on in his behalf; and his first ex- 
perience of militarv manners was certainly not 
likely to enhance the little pleasure h^ had ever 
taken in violent exertions of the kind. 

The captains and nobles who had now gath- 
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eftd roiuid him by bo m«aiis eodeavored to di- 
minish his indignation at the conduct of Jeanne 
d'Arc Finding they could not use her to their 
own purposes, mey were well pleased with an 
OTOortumty to assail an authority <» which con- 
ttolled theirs, and had been so disagreeably 
wielded on tne sovereign himself. The arch- 
bishop of Rheims, her usual defender, was too 
much astonished and chagrined at her behavior 
to himself to inter{>ose. The argentier resented 
the disgrace of Agnes Sorel more acutely than 
any he could have suffered in his own person, 
and even Dunois' chivalrous heart was stirred 
with pity and indignation at the treatment of the 
lovely LAdy of Beauty, in whose honor he had 
lMx>ken many a lance, both in tournament and 
battle. 

* But these very circumstances suddenly chang- 
ed La Trimouille into a partiean and favorer of 
the Maid. He perceived the boundless power 
she exercised over the soldiery, and, full of ter- 
ror for his personal safety, now that he found 
himself in the hands of the leaders, whom 
he well knew to be his enemies, the thought 
of winning Jeanne's protection for himself 
and the kmg occurred to him like a break 
of light. He determined from that instant 
to draw her into fin alliance, and the more bit- 
terly the exasperated nobles railed at her despot- 
ism and usurpa^on of all authority, the more 
bent was he upon the project. 

The first time the kmg and his minister found 
themselves alone, La Trimouille began the exe- 
cution of his design. It was at the conclusion of 
the first day's advance, when the tents were 
pitched about four leagues from Gien. 

Charles was a man of 'passions easily and ve- 
hemently roused, but which subsided as quickly ; 
and his resentment had worked off its efferves- 
cence the more rapidly that it was stirred un- 
ceasingly by the enemies of Jeanne, during the 
day. ne was sensible and quicksighted when 
he chose to ex^ his intellect, and he could not 
but perceive that Jeanne bad acted in consisten- 
cy with her character and mission, in the part 
she had taken. He was superstitious; and 
though La Trimouille had not failed to scoff and 
laugh him out of belief in the miracle of the 
crown, the grand and visionary nature of Jeanne, 
and her wonderful successes, imposed another but 
scarcely less powerful species of credulity upon 
him. The deuogers of nis expedition appalled 
and amazed himself^ and rendered a reliance on 
some superior and even supernatural energy a 
relief eagerly sought by his careless and indo- 
lent temperament. 

The first steps of the march were, moreover, 
signalized by circumstances that could not but 
awaken gratitude in a heart, much less affection- 
ate and sensitive to tender impressions than that 
of Charles VIL The towns and castles which 
were within any reasonable vicinage of the line 
of march seemed to have only awaited his ap- 
pearance to resign themselves to his hands. 
And all was done, as it seemed, by the pervad- 
ing power of the Maid. Deputations asked only 
to see her, and ascribed alike the fears or the 
affection that brought them back to their alle- 
giance to her -influence. The magnificent ser- 
vices she had already rendered, were now mere 
poWerfiilly presented to the young king, in the 
visible additions continually added to the num- 
ber. 



We have already observed, that La Tri- 
mouille possessed an all-powerful influence witii 
the king ; and he brought it to bear on this sub- 
ject with a perseverance and ingenuity that soon 
effect^ its object. He persuaded Charles, that 
by a close alhance with the Maid ^ey should 
secure a power with the soldiery that would 
baffle aiiy attempt the omtains were likely to 
make, in the confidence of their disunion, at the 
restoration of the ferocious Constable. He even 
insinuated, with the skill of the earlier arts by 
which he had risen, how easy it would be for a 
young and handsome sovereign to win tbe entire 
sway over a youthful peasant-girl, who had a 
noble person as well as a divine mission. 

Charles and his minister agreed^ in the end, 
on the expediency of a reconciliation; and La 
Trimomlle had his own private reasons for desir- 
ing to hasten it. 

The first strong city which was Ukely to offer 
any efficient resistance to the march of the French 
army on Rheims. was that of Auxerre. It was 
in the hands of tne armed citizens, who, so &x. 
had shown great devoti<m to &e cause embracea 
by their lord panunount, the ]>uke of Burgundy. 
But being alike unwilling to receive a garrison, 
or attempt of themselves to withstand so power- 
ful a foe, the Auxenois had privately sent depu- 
ties to oflSsr two thousand crowns to La Tri- 
mouille if he would procure that the king's host 
should pass without assailing them. The minis- 
ter had eagerly accepted this bribe ; and, indeed, 
the excessive leanness of ^e royal treasury, 
into which the sum was ostensibly paid, per- 
mitted no refusal of food, of whatever quaUty, 
But La Trimouille doubted* not that the captains 
would be glad of an opportunity to vex and 
thwart him. 

In pursuance of an arranged plan, when the 
chief officers presented themselves by the king^B 
invitation to sup with him at night&ll in his 
tent^ his first question was for Jeanne, who was 
not m their company. To the very general as- 
tonishment, he followed iip this step by dispateh- 
ing the master of his household with a special 
summons^ finding she had not considered herself 
included m the invitation addressed, by the king, 
to the captains of the army who surrounded him 
at the time. 

Jeanne came, for obedience to her sovereign on 
all points that she did not believe opposed to the 
success of her mission, was a part of ner religion, 
and all her happiness. The numility and agita- 
tion of her demeanor, the excessive paleness oi 
her countenance, moved the pity of Charles, al- 
ways most sensitive to the impressions of the 
instant. To the astonishment and deep vexation 
of nearly all present, the king advanced to meet 
her in person, saluted her with great cordiality, 
and uttering some remarkable words of kindness 
and reconciliation, led her to a seat beside himself. 
" Jeanne,'' he said ; ^^ I see well that what thou 
hast done was intended for our good, and by no 
means. to offend us; and we are certain that thy 
love and care for our perscm and ^onr pass our 
own. Therefore, we will that thou snail leave 
us as seldom as may be on this journey, that we 
may have thee ever at hand to consult on its due 
governance ; and, until we feast at our coronation 
in Rheims, this seat on our rig^t hand is thine ; 
and it shall prove the siege perilous for any one 
else who dares to take it 1 Nay. and moreover, 
as we were not bom to live wholly without the 
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blessing presence of thy sex, and since thou hast 
depriv^ us of every other dame, thou shalt sup- 
ply the place of all r' 

The iMdlor on Jeanne's cheek dee]>ei/ed at these 
wcwds, but it was succeeded by so rich a rush of 
color that the unpoetical Alen9on himself ex- 
claimed, ** My lie^, yAi have the art to make 
the rose bloom amidst snows ; and our Jeanne is 
not altogether made of iron and weather-stained 
alabaster, as a warrior should be that has the mis- 
fortune to be bom fair." 

The second day's march brought the army be- 
fore the strong walls of Auxerre. But La Tri- 
mouille bebeld them rise without dismay, confi- 
dent in the success of his stratagem. Tne Maid 
had scarcely left the side of her reconciled sove- 
reign during the whole day, and seemed devotedly, 
anxious, by the most humole and earnest homage, 
to efface the recollection of the disobedience she 
had been compelled to display at Gien. La Tri- 
mouille had laid out all his powers of insinuation 
in winning the favor of the potent captainess, and 
with success, despite the warnings of his well- 
informed wife. Jeanne d'Arc had passed from 
the depths of despondency into such a heaven of 
hope and happiness that nothing approached but 
took the hues of her delighted dream. To her 
absorbed and charmed eye, no treachery could 
lurk in the bland, sweet smile of the courtier. It 
was part of the universal serenity and joy shed 
from the beaming eyes and Ups of the splendid 
idol which she ^ unconsciously erected into 
the visible god — ^the sun — of her earthly exist- 
ence. 

Auxerre was sununoned, and the reply which 
La Trimouille expected, was made. A group of^ 
well-fed and well-armed burgesses appeared on 
the walls, and declared they had purchased ex- 
emption from making any submission by paying 
into the royaJ treasury the sum of two thousand 
crowns. The Duke of Alen^on instantly espied 
an advantage against the minister he detested. 
He declared that the statement must be false inas- 
much as it imputed treason to one of the king's 
tnost faithful servants, and he ordered prepara- 
tions for an assault to be made instantly. 

At this juncture the king arrived, taking care to 
he accompanied by the >faid and La Trimouille. 
He had but just declared, with a flattering tender- 
ness that ni^h drew tears from the eyes of the 
female warrior, that he intended to take his first 
lessons in war under her guidance. 
, The citizens of Auxerre, observing the prepara- 
tions for attack, loudly demanded an audience, 
which the king granted by raising his. hand. 
They then clamorously renewed their claims to 
the truce concluded with the Lord de la Tri- 
BaouiUe. to whom they appealed for the truth of 
the declaration, which was besides witnessed by 
his letters. La Trimouille candidly and smiling- 
'y admitted it, and turning with well-concealed 
ajflxiety to Jeanne, inquired if she did not deem 
the king had the right and power to spare the 
Wood of his misguided subjects, when he pleased. 
Ay I but the king must perchance return this 
J^y" she said, with evident surprise and dissatis- 
«ction. ** It were fitter we took this insolent city 
■h*t eyes its sovereign so irreverently, without 
^gaining. But feith is the soul of pohcy— I will 
*P^ to fliese dfkloyal burgesses." 

So sajring she rode nearer to the walls, and her 
^peaiance produced its usually marvelous effect. 



dained to show any marks of homagjp to their 
sovereign, knelt before that spiritual majesty ; and 
some, who were conscious of having resolved 
against him, fled, as if from certdin chastisement. 
It soon appeared both to the friends and foes ck 
La Trimouille how anxious the Maiden had be* 
come not again to forfeit her prince's kindness. 
And yet she seemed as if rebuked in her own 
heart oy this assent to feelings which she perhaps 
dimly knew should not have swayed in it. Her 
voice was low and wavering— very unlike the 
wonted warlike and peremptory tones widi 
which, in the name of God and tne Virgin, she 
recalled the populations of France to their alle- 
giance. 

" On condition that ye swear to follow the ex- 
ample of the towns of Champagne, of Troyes, 
ancf Rheims, and victual the king's army for a 
week's onward march, peace be with ye, now 
and forever !" she said. 

The citizens of Auxerre accepted these condi- 
tions with a loud shout of " Vive la Puceile I'* 
and La Trimouille, with extreme joy, and almost 
an emotion of gratitude, tbund himself and his 
promise saved. 

" She is sold to the de%'il that protects La TTim- 
ouille, at least !" muttered Alen^on furiously, to 
the Marshal de Raix. 

" Would they were all three tied to one stake, 
that lacked but a friendly pine torch to se^ them 
in a blaze !" returned that worthy. 

Charles, with the frankness of youth and of his 
position, gave vent in more unmeasured temis 
than his minister to the joy which the exercise 
of a power, he had never yet so fully possessed, 
gave him. He embraced Jeanne with a warmth 
which she seemed compelled gently to repulse, 
and the blushing modesty of her manner, and its 
increased reserve, henceforth kept continually in 
the young sovereign's mind, a circumstance which 
yet he often professed to forget, that his vic- 
torious general was also a woman. 

The pleased king and his favorite were now 
more bent than ever on retaining to convenient 
and powerful an instrument of authority. 
Thenceforth the hapless Maid of Orleans was 
continually subjected to the- influence of an intox- 
icating and most subtle passion, which like the 
sweetness of some rich perfume, entered at every 
pore of her existence, and mingled with its finest 
essences. The loyalty that had ever glowed m 
her heart, persuaded her that it was the 'same ' 
sentiment, exalted by the good and lovable 
qualities of her prince, that now flamed in it 
and around it. His safety was so precious, w 
dear to France, so necessary to its salvation, 
that the anxiety which consumed her whenever 
she was not visually certain of it, might well be 
accounted for. Her presence seemed to ^ve 
him so much satisfaction — ^they were so certainly 
to part when once the last object of her mission 
was accomplished, in his coronation, — she owed 
so much to the goodness that had pardoned what 
her tenderness represented as an enormous offense, 
that it was no wonder the simple and passionate- 
souled girl yielded without suspicion to the intox- 
icating sweetness of the only draught of happiness 
she hod ever tasted. 

This fatal spell was ijrolonged and hightened 
by a number of conspiring circumstances. De- 
lighted with the success of his stratagem, La 

^ J Trimouille took every opportunity of feeding 

-'^^y of these haughty citizens, who had dis-Jthe flame which had become the light of hit 
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safety. His dissolute comtier ezperienoe too 
veil su^ested the meanS) familiar as tie was 
with evn influences. The sullen captains offered 
no interruption, perceiving plainly that their own 
artifice was turned upon mem, and under craitier 
management. But fibove all the king himself 
soon ceased to be an actor in his minister's piece, 
and the warmth of a real passion succeeded to 
the cold assumption of one. 

It was scarcely in the nature of the affection- 
ate and voluptuous Charles to be often in the 
society of any woman without feeling some de- 
cree of tenderness ahd interest in her. But on 
Sbis marvelous campaign he was absolutely sep- 
arated from air but one, and that one so extraor- 
dinary as to rivet attention amidst her congre- 
gated sex. In beauty^ indeed, Jeanne d'Arc was 
not to be compared with the rival she had. un- 
known to herself, banished in the person of Agnes 
Sorel. But there was the charm of novelty in 
the wild nobility and grandeur of her form, in 
its untrained freedom of gesture -and moven[tent, 
in the flre of her glance, m the lofty expression 
of *her countenance. Moreover, the subtle magic 
of nature was at work, ai)d the desire of pleas- 
ing the object of her unconscious passion gave 
Jeanne the power. It softened the severity of 
her usual demeanor, it gave the chaim of womanly 
reserve and sweetness to her language, look, and 
demeanor. It gave her courage to do justice, as 
it were, to herself— to display to the fostering 
admiration and interest of her young sovereign 
the treasures of her rich soul and heart. The 
tfublime poetry of her actions he found more than 
matched by that of her ideas. Freed from the 
restraint imposed by the sneering smiles of the 
court dames, who despised the wondrous dfts of 
genius because they in no wise resembled their 
own acquired gewgaws, Jeanne d'Arc dared to 
be herself. Those looks, despite the grandeur 
and impetuosity of her spirit, had fix>zen its out- 
pourings ; but in the gemal smiles of her prince 
It reveled and rushed forth with the splendor 
and beauty of a torrent, spanned by perpetually 
varying* rainbows. 

Charles liked nothing better than to be amused, 
and the freshness andglory of the young peasant's 
imaginings delighted him. He was superstitious, 
and the Maid of Orleans had seen the wonders 
of the unknown world, at least by the force and 
brightness of an imagination which dazzled itself 
by its own strength of vision, into belief of an 
actual presence. She could withdraw the blue 
vail from the courts of Heaven, and even as they 
sazed at the skies, describe her magnificent 
dreams of its realms so vividly that at times the 
listener almost fancied he too could behold the 
celestial spectacle. No poet in his grandest and 
most beauteous reverie ever shaped visions so 
bright as the shepherdess of the Meuse poured 
forth, in describing the sublime ftenzy of her 
youth. And love now added his beauteous 
colors to the palette — love poured his splendid 
lights over the scene ! The glorious visionary, 
who expected in those lustrous realms only, the 
reward of her noble deeds on earth, associated in 
that idea of perpetual happiness the presence 
of those whom she had loved, as an essential 
part, and the enthusiastic delight with which she 
contemplated the arrival of her king as the most 
essential of all, was in itself an unconscious and 
most affecting confession of the passion that filled 
her soul. 



Churles's vanity and tendemea were alike 
amused and flattered by these involuntaiy reve- 
lations. It seemed even to the descendant of 
Charlemagne, that it was a thing as gorgeous as 
his ancestral diadem, to be thus idolatrously loved 
by so glorious and vast a spirit, which, in itself^ 
was a temple more magnificent than the fabulous 
shrines erf Ass3rrian goS The romance added to 
his own destiny, by being thus inwrought with 
one more amazing than the annals of kisuzs could 
offer, fascinated me wonder of Charles himself. 
Danger was before, behind, around ; and on the 
word of a woman and a peasant, wise counselors, 
leaders, and an armed host, had marched in defi- 
ance of all opposition, on a wild and apparently 
useless expedition, to put a crown on his heaa, 
which seemed miraculously raised from the dust 
•the brighter for the fall ! 

The period of this wonderful march ever after 
haunted the memory of Jeanne, as a bright golden 
break in the stormy darkness of her brief but 
terrible career. It was only occasionally, and in 
vague and passing instan^ that the sense of 
danger startled her from the exquisite dream, into 
whose elysium she was as rapidly lulled again. 

" Shall I wear my crown m heaven, and wilt 
thou wear thy steel, Jeanne ?" said the king, 
when^ after a three days' sojourn to obtain the 

Jroimsed provisions, the army left Auxerre; and 
eanne was startled with the glowing smile and 
look with which he continued, "or shall we 
wander, hand in hand, like our first parents, un- 
trammeled with these gilded ra^ of earth, through 
that flowery paradise thou paintest so well^ tbit 
methinks I scent their sweet breath — or is it, by 
holy Denis I thine ?" 

"Which is sweet as new-mown hay, and no 
sweeter ; albeit, I learn so much only by report !" 
said the Duke of Alengon, observing with mali- 
cious joy the burning flush that bathed the brows 
of Jeanne. " Your grace may have a better suc- 
cess j but I warn all men, I rije in this camp a 
spy for the queen of France !" 

" The queen, I trust, my Uege, — ^nay, I am 
well assured of it, if goodness and patience may 
bring woman to bliss, — ^will be there in paradise 
with us," replied Jeanne, after a slight pause, and 
as if detecting the duke's under-purpose ; for an 
expression of contempt — a rare one on her fea- 
tures — visited them. " For the rest, I know not; 
but I shall not long be encumbered ' with this 
weight of steel !" 

The king looked at her with a tenderness 
which, strangely enough, seemed to strike a shud- 
der through her frame ; and it was observed that 
during that day, she spent much less time with 
him than usual. But the resistless spell still 
brought her back, and the very innocence and in- 
tegrity of her heart was its most entangling 
snare. 

While the captains viewed -the friendship be- 
tween.the king and prophetess with unfavoring 
eyes, it was a subject of continual rejoicing to the 
soldiery, and stren|;thened the power of both. 
They continued their march with unflagging zeal 
and satisfiEiction, and it was only retarded by tri- 
umphs. The advance was stifl met by deputa- 
tions of submitting ^wns, and castles, and en- 
thusiastic villages, until the army entered some 
distance into the country of Champafpne. This 
province was conquered for Enelana by- the Earl 
of Salisbury, and the terror of nis name and the 
vigor of his military proviaons survived him. 
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The towns of ChampBgne weie now, howeyer, 

chiefly gairtsoned by Burgundians, the victories 
of the Maid having compelled the Duke of Bed- 
ford to withdraw ms forces to jdaces which he 
thought in ^ater danger. For. until the expedi- 
tion to Rheuns was actually undertaken, the Eng- 
lish imadned they should next be attacked in 
Paris itself. The French generals had not cal- 
culated on the species of inert resistance planned 
against them. I^visions of every kind had been 
removed a^ completely as if by some destroying 
visitation, and were &st locked in towns too 
strong or too remote to be attacked. Rapidity of 
movement was the only strategic they could 
oppose to this warfare of the stomach ; and, lured 
on by hope and the facilitj[ of the way, the host 
contmued its advance untU the walls of Troyes 
arrested it. 

This city was garrisoned by a few English, and 
more than six hundred soldiers of Burgundy, and 
was known to be of strength to defy, for a long 
time, the efforts of a powerful army. But the 
imhesitating assurances of the Mam that they 
should win it, dispelled all doubts on that score. 
Friard Richard, her confessor, had the liveliest 
hopes on the subject, which he took care to im- 
put, as his means of acquiring them reflected 
great honor on himself. Troyes was one of the 
cities which he had visited m the course of his 
preaching cruaade against the English, and where 
I he had been very well received. 

Nevertheless^ the easy conquest anticipated 
! was not met with. The garrison showed a bold 
I front from the first, and sallied lustily from their 
i walls to welcome their foes. The French van- 
guard had hurried forward with too eager a con- 
I ^nce, and met with so sudden and violent a 
greeting that they were driven back in confusion, 
and many prisoners were taken before the Maid 
received intelligence of the disaster. Among 
these, owing to ms too lively expectation of ef- 
fecting some brilliant service, exclusively, Friar 
KichMd was unfortunately nmnbered. 

Jeanne was riding placidly along with the 
*Jng, and other leaders, when tidings of the event 
^ved in the shape of a throng of bleeding ftigi- 
^yes. Charles had now an opportunity of ascer- 
taining with certainty, by whose agency in 
reality his affairs were so prosperous. Ere the 
widest and readiest captain or knight could pro- 
pose or attempt any remedy, she had flown like 
1 shaft from the bow to bear it, followed by the 
Jesses which always rushed in the wake of her 
Jfiloved standard. The Burgundians retired when 
™^ perceived the strength pouring against them, 
*W Charles, arriving at full gallop and breath- 
*ssly to the side of ms championess, found her 
«ready engaged in summoning a parley with the 
town. 

The Burgundians were not yet iniected with 
A ^^ ™^ pervaded the English soldiery, for 
jjcy had as yet seen none of the wonders of the 
^^; They answered the royal summons with 
J^^n and derision ; and the result of a long 
J^^wt convinced even the resolute Jeanne her- 
JJ"i that it would be necessary to proceed in a 
niore regular manner. 

*he plan of the seige was quickly formed, but 
r^ slowly executed ; and the first shock of ill- 
J^c^ss stMtled the French generals into a recol- 

cuon bf the great dangers of their enterprise. 
Jl?r had events diminished their original ill-will, 
circumstances were,* indeed, sufficiently 
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alarming to the naked eye of reason. A strong 
city and ci long siege seemed before them, which 
would give the time required to rally their ene- 
mies in the rear. A great extent of country still 
remained to be traversed, and several more towns 
of noted strength — not to mention Rheim itself— 
were to be subdued. Gien was tlie nearest fort- 
ress on which they could depend for supplies, smd 
they were separated from it ly Auxeire, of 
doubtful neutrality. The want of provisions be- 
came hourly more urgent and distressing, and 
seemed to threaten the host with a famine, in 
the heart of an enemy^s country. 

Still the captains did not venture to express 
their sentiments until their discouragement reach- 
ed the soldiery, and began to show itself in evi- 
dent signs. For awhile animated by the exertions 
of their beloved prophetess, and perceiving that 
she shared in all their evils and privations, they 
worked with the most eager zeal at the prepara- 
tions which, with John of Lorraine, she indefa- 
tigably urged on. But the difliculties of the 
approaches of Troyes delayed their progress un- 
usually, and the ignorant multitude, now accus« 
tomed to appear and conquer, grew disheartened 
and impatient at the delay. The sneers and 
scorns of their no less unscientific captains, in 
surveying the labors of the Lorraine engineer, 
fed, and perhaps created their dissatisfaction. 
Alarming rumors of an English army collecting 
on their rear, disquieted men's mmds. The 
Marshal de Raix pretended to have positive in- 
formation on this point. Meanwhile the progress 
of hunger and want could not be disputed ; it was 
visible in the pale faces, and felt in the gnawing 
hearts of the host. During the six days the 
siege had as yet lasted, without any appearance 
of progress, the only food of the soldiery was a 
scanty harvest of beans, which the garrison of 
Troyes had not time to gather in. 

Moreover, Jeaime herself seemed to slacken in 
zeal and impetuosity. Perhaps she was satisfied 
with the dihgence used by John of Lorraine, and 
saw that it could not be accelerated: or, her 
fears for the safety of the king induced ner, in a 
manner which was very unusual for her, to keep 
out of the way of danger. He insisted on accom- 
panying her wherever she went, declaring he 
was her pupil in the warlike art. Like the rest 
of his race, Charles had a personal courage 
amounting to insensibility; and Jeanne, who 
dreaded infinitely more for his life than her own, 
but who dared not confess her reasons, no longer 
exposed his with hers^ in points of peril. 

Her frequent absences accordingly increased 
the misgivings and dissatisfaction of the hungry 
Soldiery. The failure even of the .coarse escu- 
lent on which they had hitherto subsisted finally 
produced ^rming symptoms of mutiny and tu- 
mult, and n was agreed among the captains that 
the time had arrived to urge the necessity of a 
retreat. Alengon readily undertook the office 
of spokesman, and attended by all the rest of the 
generals, proceeded to the king's quarters. 

They found him in his tent with La Trimouille 
and his usual retinue, and the Maid, who had 
now become his almost inseparable companion. 
The young monarch was half reclining on his 
couch, amusing himself and apparently his at- 
tendants by singing a ditty of his own composi- 
tion, to the lute. He had a very sweet and tune- 
able voice ; but the matter of his lay might 
alone have sufficed to delight the heroic girl, who 
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lutened to it qs if her ears drank in a strain of 
paradise, while her flushing cheeks and eyes, 
^listenins with joyful tears, betrayed the work- 
ings of me most passionate feeling. It was a 
little madrigal in the taste of the times, running 
something in the following style : 

•»TwM winter all ! 
No leaf on any tree. 

As seeds beneath the snow, 
Was all men's loyalty, 

As birds when tempests blow, 
Mute Lore's own roice to me ! 

Though all the lands of Franoe 

Were mine by heritance, 

I had not where to go, 

Nor where I could oe free, 
Save where the grim bear growls 

In savage Dauphiny ! 
'Twas winter all around, 
- And winter in mv soul ; 
In her frozen fetters hound, 

I bent to DestraJrU control, 
B^ all abandoned, all betrayed. 
Till dawned my spring— my Orleans' Maid ! 

'Twas virgin spring! 
• And every branch shot green. 

The waste seeds sprung and bloomed 
'Till all was flowery sheen. 

And Love, that seemed entombed. 
More lovely to be seen,— 

As saints arise from death, 

Crowned with the eternal wreath,— 
Brighter and purer loomed 

Over my desert scene. 
Like dark waves at sunrise. 

My thoughts grew bright, I ween ! 
'Twas sweet spring all around, 

And sweetest in my soul, 



And De8i)air's coil I unwound, 

Yielding only to Love's control. 
And oh ! the form in which he swayec 
Was thine, my spring— my Orleans' A 



aid! 



The royal minstrel was evidently startled by 
the abrupt entry of his generals, and La Trimou- 
ille turned pale as if his' hour of doom had arrived, 
and looked despairingly, even at the Maid. 

" What sire I our cold Maid busied herself to 
be nd of the Lady of Beauty not without a 
cause I But her new art has spoiled her skill in 
the old one," said the duke, laughing ; but ob- 
serving the king's frown, he continued : ** Nay, 
my liege, pardon me; I was ever of jesting 
humor, and as often out of season as in it, though 
never more so than now, when I have come in 
the name of all your peers to tell you we dare 
no longer prosecute this wild-goose chase to 
Rheims I Here comes the archbishop, your 
chancellor, with whom we have spoken, and 
who will tell you that the sufferings of your 
faithful soldiery pass endurance, and can no 
longer be sported withal." 

The great ecclesiastic entered as Alen^on con- 
cluded this haran^e, with a cloudy countenance ; 
and to the surprise of Jeanne, for t^| first time 
took part against her project. There was a 
struggling unwillingness in his manner, but re- 
sentment at the public rebuke she had adminis- 
tered to him had more share than he himself 
suspected in the desponding view which he also 
took of the state of aflairs. It soon appeared that 
the opinion was unanimous on the necessity of a 
retreat. Even La Trimouille, who longed to be 
out of the clutches of his enemies, immediately 
inclined to a view which promised to effect the 
object most speedily. 

jOuring all the discussion that ensued, Jeanne 
never once spoke, until the king turned in weari- 
ness and amazement to her, and inquired whe- 



ther she was of the opinion of the rest " Speak, 
Jeanne !" he exclaimed with wannth. " For hy 
my life, I will do as thou advisest me, and by no 
otter wisdom will I be governed !" 

" Do jou promise this, my liege, on your dear 
life, which is the life of France V^ she replied, 
suppressing with difficulty the emotion whit^ 
had kept her silent hitherto. "" I thought awhile 
ago tluit I had lived Ions enough when that sea^ 
like joy inundated my heart, to hear my king 
speak of gratitude to a peasant girl! But I am 
needed still I Hear me, captains of France! 
When the gracious dauphin imdertook this jour- 
ney, it was not that he depended on the strength 
of the armed men he took with him, nor on the 
treasures wherewith he was furnished to pay his 
host, nor for that the coronation in Rheims ap- 
peared to him or to ye a work of easy accom- 
plishment. But he undertook it on the pledge 
and word of Jeanne the Maid, who promised that 
he should go on ever gathering in power, like 
the snow from the hills, until he entered Rheims, 
and that he should encounter no effectual resist- 
ance on the way ! And this shall be, because it 
is the will of God ! Therefore, fair dauphin, if 
you will remain before your town of Troyes, it 
shall submit to 3rour obedience within two days, 
either by force of arms or love ; and make no 
doubt of it I" 

" It is not for the matter of a day or two, 
Jeanne ; we would tarry many could we be cer- 
tain to lake Troyes at last !" said the archbiBhop. 
" But wot you not that the soldiers are starving, 
and have lost heart, while those of Troyes have 
bated never a jot of cheer ?" 

" I know it ; and would ye take them from 
their granary yonder, for the walls of Troyes hold i 
all that has been swept of food from our grasp?" 
replied Jeanne. 

" You talk, madame ! But the soldiery saj 
that since you fare so constantly at the king's 
table you have lost feeling for their hunger 1" 
said the Marshal de Raix. 

"I will remove that reproach, messire; for 
until Troyes is ours, I will taste neither bite nor 
sup again," replied Jeanne. 

** But who has told you the city shall be ours 
within the space of a mortal fast ?" said the arch- 
bishop, with a stem and scrutinizing look. " Dos^ 
thou pretend that the heavenly voices have spoken 
to thee and told thee so ?" 

"Nay, reverend father," said Jeanne, with 
some sadness, but with perfect simpleness of 
honesty — "Not once have they counseled jrne ' 
since we came before Troyes — since the good 
confessor was captured whom I ought to have 
preserved from such ill. But John of Lorraine 
has promised me that his bombards and culvenns 
will.be re^y to speak the will of Heaven to 
Troves, by to-morrow's dawn, in lightning and 
in thunder !" . . 

" Whatever Jeanne says, I swear I" exclaimed 
the king, and rising with a peremptory air of dis- 
missal, the captains retired, and had scarcely 
reached the exterior of the tent ere they heard 
him resume his madrigal .with a playful lightness 
that sounded like mockery. ,„ 

The news of Jeanne's intentions spread rapidly 
through the camp, and ^very heart revived witn 
the wine of hope. Dawn found the who^®3^ 
under arms, without any summons ; *^*^,f® J? 
any of the captains appeared but Jeanne, all were 
busied at completing the platforms for the Lor- 
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rainer's artillery, as if a single mind and will ani- 
mated all. Thifi most formidable and extensive 
prepaiations were in readiness ere Charles him- 
self came forth, though he made all possible dili- 
gence, to the trenches when he heard of the 
Slaid's purpose. 

" I have chosen my master in war well from 
among ye ! Deem ye not so yourselves ?" he said 
to the captains assembled, who were gazing in 
wonder at the terrific battery, raised by Jolm of 
Lorraine, by which the walls of the city were 
overlooked and commanded. 

" We must not praise the feast till it is cooked, 
my liege,'' said the Duke of Alen^on. 

" The game is half cooked that is well trussed I" 
replied Charles in the same proverbial style. And 
with reason. Troves surrendered without a single 
discharge of this formidable artillery. The hearts 
of the people were in reality well inclined to re- 
turn to their natural allegiance, and the cajptive 
friar had spread such tidings of the Maid of Or- 
leans as conmiunicated the English panic to the 
Borgundian soldiery. It was thus that he re- 
warded them for the hospitality forced upon him 
80 much against his will. His name and character 
were alre^y known and revered among the popu- 
lace, most of whoiia remembered that in a ser- 
mon preached by him in the Christmas of the 
same year, he very judiciously advised them to 
set beans as they might be wanted for food by 
some poor people who would come that way in 
the course of a year. This was the nearest ap- 
proach he had dared to noake to a prophecy m 
&vor of Charles VII. but it was now remem- 
bered to his honor as one of undoubted inspira- 
tion. 

The extraordinary aspect of the Lorrainers 
battery, the eagerness and enthusiasm that seemed 
to ammate their assailants, infused still deeper 
consternation. The effect was completed by a 
singular circumstance. It was a glowing noon- 
^y of July when the preparations of assault 
were matured ; and it chanced that an extraordi- 
jwy quantity of white butterflies were attracted 
by the glisten of Jeanne's standard, and fluttered 
round it The Burgundians on the walls were 
^'ismayed with a fancy that those innocent in- 
sects were angels appointed to do the Maid's 
^ill in disguise, and themselves proposed to the 
citizens to treat. Accordingly, before a gun was 
discharged, a signal was made, and the bishop, 
captains, and burgesses of Troyes came forth; 
With one accord, to treat of surrender. 

The terms were easy, for the captains of the 
^rench host; were too much rejoiced and in need 
w success to hazard it by dispute. Jeanne rarely 
J^terfered after victory was assured ; and as she 
"Jtested bloodshed whenever it could be avoided, 
8he heard with satisfaction that the Burgundians 
*ere to be permitted to evacuate the town, and 
§0 whither they pleased. But she had by no 
jtteans agreed to another of the conditions, too 
nastily granted by the king's councilors. She 

^ed, by the actual spectacle of Friar Richard 
sJiamefully dragged along at the stirrups of the 
2?tain of the garrison, that the Burgundians were 

Pitted to march off with their plunder and 
P^ers. The poor confessor himself, perceiving 
^ heroic penitent, appealed to her protection in 
^ most moving and bewildered terms, protest- 

"% that the Burgundians were dragging him 
Jjjay^ bum him for a sorcerer, because he had 
'^ ito hex. 
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Troubling herself extremely little about the 
nice observance of the etiquette of war, Jeanne 
instantly rescupd the friar from his uncomforta- 
ble captivity. Then declaring aloud tAat she 
would suffer no Frenchman who had accompa- 
nied her on the expedition, to be led away a 
prisoner, the soldiery so heartily seconded ner, 
that the Burgundians themselves in terror relin- 
quished their captives. The denial of the French 
generals that they had any share in the violation 
of the articles, and the laughing promises of the 
king that he would pay the ransoms for the res- 
cued, in Paris, was all the satisfaction the garri- 
son of Troyes ever received for their losses. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

RHEIMS. 

Corutanee. " O. fair return of banished majeity !" 
Elinor. '* O, £du1 r e voU of French inconstancy ! ' > 

Kwo JoHir. 

The brief resistance of Troyes was the last 
difficulty encountered on the march to Rheims. 
Terror or wonder preceded the farther progress 
of the army, like the pillar of fire before the Is- 
raelites in tne desert, and subdued the souls of 
men. The powerful city of Chalons sent its keys 
long ere its defenders could catch a glimpse of 
the oriflamme, which, as on a sacred war, was 
borne with the host of Charles VII. Finally, 
nothing remained between his victorious legions 
and the great object of the journey, Rheims, but 
a short &y's march. 

So far, this city continued iii the hands of the 
English and Burgundians, commanded by cap- 
tains renowned in war. The Marshal of I'IsIe 
Adam^ Hector de Saveuse^ and the Lord de Cha- 
tillon, held Rheims on behalf of England. But 
the prodigies that accompvanied the approach of 
Charles, the celestial mission announced and as- 
serted by achievements so marvelous, of her who 
came with him. exercised an astonishing influ- 
ence on the innabitants of that religious city. 
Rheims itself boasted a kind of mystic and super- 
natural dignity, confirmed by miracles and extra- 
ordinary legends, from a remote antiquity. 
Symptoms of revolt grew hourly more apparent 
and menacing to the English captains, ana at the 
same time their soldiery were evidently infected 
by the panic fear of the Maid of Orleans^ now 
become almost universal among the enenues of 
France. 

But when tidings of the submission of Troyes 
and Chalons arrived, — ^when a letter signed by 
the king, the Maid, and the archbishop of Rheims, 
conceived in the loving and tender tones of a pa- 
rent adjuring his erring children to return to their 
duty, was posted up on the gates of the cathe- 
dral, (no one knew how but Friar Richard and a 
wandering brother of his order,) the effervescence 
became too mighty to be resisted. The Lord de 
I'Isle Adam and nis compeers were obliged to 
evacuate the city to avoia the explosion which 
was certain the instant that the appearance of 
the French host should communicate the ueces- 



ies had arrived at a castle about a league 
from Rheims^ belonging to the archbishopric, 
when he received a cteputation from the city, in- 
viting him in terms of the most enthusiastic de- 
light, to come and take possession of it. 
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It was detennined that the archbishop, Ree- 
nault, as duke and seigneur of the city, should 
have thfi honor of preceding the king and making 
the most rapid preparations possible for the coro- 
nation. It was Friday; and as the kings of 
France were usually crowned on Sunday, and no 
time could be wasted, it was resolved that the 
'grand ceremony, which confirmed him sorvereign, 
should be performed within two days. 

Regnaun de Chartres had enjoyed his dignity 
titularly for many years, but this was his first 
visit, as archbisnop, to the metropolis of the 
pSrench chjirch. He was received with every 
noark of respect aind welcome by the citizens^ and 
conducted, amidst the joyful acclamations of the 
people, to the archiepiscopal palace. It seemed 
to mm like a dream, when, a^er the glad tumult 
of his reception had subsided, he found himself* 
enjoying a few instants of breathing time, in a 
magnificent chamber of his predecessors' ancient 
residence. The sight of Friar Richard, who 
alone remained with him, by command, satisfied 
the prelate that he was awake, by recalling the 
means that had effected these marvels. 

^ Laudamus Deum I we have accomplished the 
work with Jhe sword of Gideon !" said the cor- 
delier, with gasping delight. 

"And Sampson's weapon, too, Richard J" said 
the archbishop, sUghtly mdicating the friair's jaw, 
but adding with gravity, and even gloom, " This 
wonderful woman has accomplished it all, and we 
have been but heaven's instruments in directing 
her supernatural impulses ! And now the grati- 
tude we must show ner — 'that which methinks is 
suggested to me by the same inspiiation — ^is to 
remove her forever from the dangers that more 
certainly environ her success than her toils." 

" It is most true, my lord ; the English will 
most certainly bum her for a witch if they catch 
her !" exclaimed the friar. ** They were going to 
bum me, — ^me, a brother of the thrice^lessed 
St. Francis, — as a sorceress's &miliar, if she had 
not interfered in time. It is like enough that 
some ill chance will befall her ; for these men of 
the sword are even mad with jealousy that the 
church and the saints and a woman should have 
all the glory of preserving France." 

" Other and worse dangers threaten her, poor 
girl, and the honor of the church through hers 1" 
said the archbishop, with emotion. '* I can no 
longer conceal from myself that our felcon royal 
has fixed an eye of carnal liking on this wild bird 
of the woods. He is young, and of seductive 
beauty and tendemess. It is not in woman — ^not 
even m this woman — ^to resist these qualities, in 
a king ! Moreover, it is plain, Richard, to all but 
herself, that she loves him. A perpetual shame 
and doubt on the faithfulest miracles of the church 
would it bring, if this, the last and brightest 
should bum into so foul a socket. This scandal 
it behooves us by all means to prevent. We must 
set thine ingenuity once more to work." 

"My lord. I must needs confess that I am 
heartily tirea and afirighted of my task," replied 
the cordelier, peevishly. " Your grace promised 
that in Rheims I should be released from a labor 
beyond mine ability ; for I am as the magician's 
scholar who set in motion a machine so vast that 
himself was the most terrified of all that witnessed 
its powers in activity. I,was promised a little 
rest in Rheims and handsome rewards for myself 
and the brethren who have so assiduously and 
secretly labored with tie in the cause." 



"Doubt not thy reward. We will turn out 
sufficient oi the usurping canons from our chapter 
within an hour to rewwd thy brethren," said- the 
archbishop. " And for thyself? — It is well knoTvn 
to all men, by our incessant complaints, and to 
the holy See, by our protest^ that the grand prior- 
ate of St Remy has been unlawfidly conferred on 
Gilles de Caucnon, half-brother to our suffiagan 
of Beauvais. To-morrow shalt thou to the abbey 
with those who go to seek the holy vial, for the 
coronation, with my coUation in thuie hands, and 
five hundred spears at thy back, to expel igno- 
miniously thd said Gilles de Cauchcm, and seat 
thyself m his place. Will that content thee? 
And the last recompense I demand is but that the 
voice of Michael may warn our Maid, on the vigil 
of the coronation, that her mission is accom- 
plished ; that it is fit she retire from camps and 
courts with the rewards she has merited, to edify 
France vdth the spectacle of a saint so glorious in 
an age so degenerate, leading the life of the purest 
of antiquity, without sufiiering martyrdom like 
them." 

" The priorate of St. Remy I— it is but another 
step to the mitred abbacy of the samb !" said the 
cordelier, with the liveliest satisfaction. . " My 
lord, she shall be spinning at home in her village, 
or minding sheep under the green forest shadows, 
as she is always sighing to do, within a week J I 
will tell her— and in faith I believe it — ^that if 
she staysj she will as certainly be Inoiled by 
the English as the Flemings stew crabs for a 
meal." • 

At the very same time, in which this plan of 
dismissing Jeanne was matured between the 
Archbishop of Rheims and his satellite, La 
Trimouille was exhausting his skill in a secret 
consultation with the king, to point out the 
advantages of retaining her. The timorous and 
shifting minister was now completely dazzled by 
the splendor of Jeanne's successes, azid had fallen 
in consequence on a new train of projects with 
regard to her. He took the opportunity of a 
fresh piece of good fortune, which she had doubt- 
less brought the king, in the proffered allegiance 
sent by me powerful Duke of Lorraine and Bar, 
to lay open his ideas. In extreme delight at the 
news of the duke's intention of attendmg at his 
coronation, Charles had inquired of his minister, 
what sufiicient reward they could possibly devise 
for the heroic cause of their good fortune. 

"There is only one reward, my royal lord, 
which she will deem such !" replied t& crafty 
minister. "Yet the granting of it will in no 
wise impoverish us, but rather will give us a per- 
petual security and sway over these turbulent 
soldiers. Yea, 'tis a gift whereof your greatness 
has often been lavish with much less reason — 
your love !" 

The young king himself blushed deeply ; but 
he answered with a smile of evident pleasure 
and flattered vanity. " Deem you so, count ? for 
we intend the fief of Boulogne to be yours, so 
completely that we may well anticipate our 
chancellor's seal by a few hours I . Nay, but of 
late — when we have ventured to offer warmer • 
caresses which gratitude might justify — she shuns 
us I Maik you not how ever since we embraced 
her in Troyes, the freedom and delight of her 
manner are gone ; and she is rarely with us save 
when the other captains come to weary us with 
their iron talk?" 

"Your salute was something too passionate 
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before so many gazers, and i)eichance startled her 
into suspicion of what it is, that I am assured, 
works of late in her maiden bosom, like a 
smothered fiie the householder himself wots not 
of,'' replied La TiimouiUe. ^^ Her bashfulness 
is but tne more certain sign of your triamph.^' 

" It were glorious, indeed, to be loved by so 
noble a heart !" said Charles, with a sigh. '' But 
what will the Lady of Beauty think of it ; and 
may not Jeanne herself rather deem it dishonor 
than happiness to be loved by the husband of 
Marie d^Anjou ?" 

^ Dishonor ! the love of a king dinner a 
peasant 1" replied the Count of Boulogne, with 
an incredulous laugh. "And trust me, sire, 
Jeanne, like any other woman, will see in you, 
not the husband of the queen, but the man she 
loves ! Nay, I am in much doubt whether shei 
did not knowin^y rid herself of a rival in Agnes 
—for who can tell how deep clear waters are, by 
their seeming? — And what fitter oblation to the 
wounded pride of the Lady of Beauty can your 
grace offer, than the spectacle of the severe hu- 
miliator herself bending to the same shrine of 
love and pleasures-becoming what she shamed 
and scorned so cruelly in another ?" • 

With this glimpse of the means he purposed 
to employ, La Tnmouille proceeded to expound 
the policy he biteed on them. The most ardent 
believer of the populace could not entert^ a 
more enthusiastic confidence in Jeanne's powers 
than now possessed the favorite minister. He 
imagined that nothing could resist h«r, and had 
formed the noticm that by her -means he could 
free himself and the king from the dangers and 
thraldom which beset them in the hands of the 
great nobles. He believed, that she had only to 
advance with them on Paris, to obtain the same 
success as hitherto— to roll the whole forces of 
France irresistibly on the enemy, and finally ex- 
pel the English from France. Tnere would then 
no longer be a necessity of an assembled host, 
commanded by disaffected men ; no dread nor 
need of the Constable ; and in the delightful capi- 
^ of France, they might rule in tranquillity over 
all its territories. The only thing necessary was 
to secure Jeanne d'Arc devotedly to their will, 
and that might certainly be effected by the influ- 
ence of a kingly bver. 

True it was that a singular change had of late 
come over the conduct of Jeanne d'Arc, She 
seemed to grow more shadowy and sad in the 
increasing blaze of her favor than in the darkest 
nour of tie dissatisfaction she ha* formerly pro- 
voked at court The caresses with which the 
young monarch overwhelmed her, apparently 
embarrassed and distressed her. She avoided his 
presence as much as possible, alleging that the 
soldiers labored without zeal when she was ab- 
sent firom their sight, or did not set them the ex- 
^ple of energy and perseverance. She resumed 
her old habit of sleeping in her armor under the 
skies in the fields, surrounded by monks and the 
devoted cannoneers ctf John of Lorraine. She 
norried on the march with a restless eagerness, 
^d seemed tranquil only when i^(vas advancing 
^ith rapidity. In the hours of pause or repose, 
some fever that flamed in her blood seem^ to 
exercise its most devouring sway. It was ob- 
served that she slept less now than ever, when 
there was no longer much occasion for vigilance; 
^'id her sweat-lwtthed chargers attested to her 



grooms wild and mysterious excursions from the 
camp by night. 

Melancholy and musing became the dominant 
moods of that Qnce doucOfess and glory-bathing 
spirit. Her reveries were no longer the magni- 
ficent dreams of an inspired thougn silent poesy. 
The fiend of passion had entered the Eden of her 
imagination, and the subtle whisperings of the 
tempter-^the glide of his beautiful serpent gleam 
among the gorgeous flowers of love and fame-^ 
marred all the perfume and sweetness of that 
visionary world. Every hour of the approach to 
Rheims seemed to add a new violence and whir] 
to the tempest in her heart, and there was such 
a mingling of joy and despair in the gaze she 
fixed on the first rise of its towers on the plain, 
that none could tell whether she beheld in it an 
ark of redemption, or a rock of ruin. 

The archbishop meanwhile displayed the most 
extraordinary and untiring energy in completing 
the preparations intrusted to hun. There was 
sonftthmg miraculous in the very rapidity with 
which the coronation ceremonial was arranged, 
usually the toil and anxiety of months, to prac- 
ticed officials. But the whole people of Rheims 
assisted with as much zeal as. if they had been 
created for no other purpose than to prepare the 
coronation of Charles VII. A marvelous influx 
of strangers astonished the citizens, who could 
scarcely imagine by what magic, in so brief a 
period, the news of their surrender and intentions 
became circulated in the neighboring countries. 
The instinct of all classes had apparently foreseen 
the events, for representatives of all seemed only 
to have awaited the opening of the gates to flood 
Rheims like an inundation. 

One certain sign of the times appeared in the 
arrival of the Duke of Lorraine and Bar, ajttend- 
ed by a little army, to ptoffer his aid and allegi- 
ance to Charles. This great peer had hitherto 
kept cautiously aloof from the quarrel that de- 
vastated France, and his adhesion to the cause of 
the house of Valois was a portent of infinite sig- 
nificance. 

In special compliment to the prince, the citi- 
zens of Rheims entreated him to nead their pro- 
cession when, on the day of the coronation, tney 
went forth to welcome tneir victorious sovereign. 
Nearly the entire population of the city followed 
in the train of the burgesses and the soldiers of 
the Duke of Lorraine, the former in festal array. 
But great as was the interest natursLlly excited 
by the prospect of behoUing for the first time 
their handsome and popular-mannered king, it 
was only secondary in the desires of the mul- 
titude. '^ To see a woman whom their imagina- 
tions exalted into a celestial being, still radiant 
with the splendors of her native heaven, was the 
all-absorbing object of curiosity and expecta- 
tion. 

Both wishes might, however, be gratified toge- 
ther. Charles and his young redemptress ap- 
proached the city riding abreast both in complete 
armor save their helmets, ana both answering 
tiie most brilliant fancies of the gazers. The de- 
scendant of their kings appeajred to them all 
they had anticipated, for py and triumph and 
love united to embellish his handsome and win- 
ning features, and the grandeur of the event 
roused him from his habitual nonchalance to dis- 
play an equal majesty of kingliness. And there 
was in the countenance and demeanor of Jeanne 
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d'Arc 80 suUime an expression of lapit and ec- 
static triumph that the deep sadness which at the 
same time possessed it only added to its im- 
earthly solenmity and beauty. 

The great gate of Rheims was decorated with 
banners, garlands, and painted devices of extra- 
ordinary gayety and splendor, considering the 
brief perimi allowed for preparation. At some 
distance beyond it a mass of kneeling burgesses 
awaited the king^s approach, with the three sil- 
ver keys of their city on a cushion of cloth-of- 
gold. The Duke of Lorraine, — himself in a snit 
of silver damask, being too judicious to wear ar- 
mor on so hot a day, — ^rode a little in advance 
of this group, and offered them to Charles in a 
flowery harangue, wherein he paraded his own 
good intentions as well as the devotion of the 
burghers of Rheims. He was that Ren^ d' Anjpu, 
known to the smiles of posterity as the trouba- 
dour king of Sicily, and to their tears, as the fa- 
ther of Margaret, queen of Henry VI. of Eng- 
land. 

" We are infimtelv bound to our loving citizens 
and to our dear brother of Lorraine for meir good 
wily said Charies. " But we know so well from 
whom we truly receive these keys that we 
would all the world should visibly discern our 
thought, and pray you, therefore, good duke, to 
hand them to the Maid, that she may hand them 
tousP 

Jeanne started from a species of reverie when 
the complying Rene jingled the keys before her, 
exclaiming, ^ Heroic shepherdess, though in little 
resembling one, will it please you to obey the 
king's pleasure V^ 

** I trust it shall, my glorious one !" murmured 
Charles, in a low, sweet enamored voice, to 
Jeanne, as she mechanically obeyed ; and a deep 
tint visited the sunburned hues of her complexion. 
Henceforth it became the custoni for kings who 
came to Rheims to be crowned, to receive the 
kevs from a young girl. • 

'•* Sire, Heaven gives you these keys by my 
hand!" said Jeanne, shuddering back from the 
lips which whispered ahnost on hers. 

The great gate of Rheims was now thrown 
open, and the procession continued its advance. 
The long street which stretched from it to the 
cathedral appeared lined with archers, knights, 
and men-at-arms. An unnecessary precaution, 
unless against the pressure of the extraordinary 
multitude, for the loyal enthusiasm of the people 
was too apparently mdicated to be doubtecl. The 
whole Hne of march was covered with various 
colored silks that shed a rainbow glare on tire 
scene, and showed, in strangely brilliant hues, 
the arches of flowers and innumerable banners 
which crossed from house to house. The richly 
carved wooden-work of the Iwdconies, and em- 
blazoned bas-reliefs of these dwellings, belongiiig 
to the richeift burgesseSj and towering in stories 
one above the other untd they almost met at the 
T00&, were brought into oiagniflcent display by 
the glimpses of light that entered at the junc- 
tions of the canopy. The windows were crowd- 
ed with spectators in the gayest sarbs who 
showered })erfumes on the passing soldiery, and 
echoed the acclamations of the crowded multi- 
tudes belo*^ until almost out of hearing. 

The enthusiasm of the people for the triumph- 
ant emissary of heaven even took an idolatrous 
form. Many pious ladies of high rank, and a 
great niunber of the populace, carried wax 



torches, rudely painted with some resemblance of 
the Maid, wmch they burned in her honor, as if 
to some visible angel or saint. The four orders 
of mendicant friars themselves whose privilege 
it was to occupy the comers of the street where 
it debouched mto the square of the cathedral, 
carried blazing torches as if to receive some most 
holy relic. A brother of the tribe had taken so dis- 
tinguished a part in her triumphs, that it was al- 
most a compliment they jiaid themselves. The 
efl[ect of this illumination in the blaze of daylight 
was 80 sii^p^ar and yet powerless that Jeanne 
seemed ajBfected by some inexplicable association 
of ideas, and her sadness deepened amidst the 
wild uproar of joy and triumph that saluted her. 
'*Nocl,noelI 'ViveleRoi! Vive la Pucelle !» 
rent the air like an earthquake, without seeming 
to rouse her to share the exultation which even 
her snorting and pawing charger evinced. 

" What ails thee. Jeanne ? Why lookest thou 
so sadly !'' said Cnarles, with an expression of 
happiness and tenderness that troubled her. 
tllough he spoke audibly only to her amidst the 
exultant uproar. 

^' It is a good peojde, and I have seen none so 
glad of the coming of my glorious dauphin !" 
replied Jeafme. "And therefore it bethought 
me, if I might not rest in mine own peaceful 
village of Domremy, I could be weU content" to 
be buried among them when I lay down this 
weary casement of mortality !" 

" Wherever thou art buried, knowest thou 
where thou shalt die ?" returned the young 
monarch. • passionately. " In my arms — m the 
arms of tne king, my bright deliverer ! if my blest 
soul have not previously exhaled itself in thine !" 

" I shall die where it pleases God I'' said 
Jeanne, turning away with a convulsive shudder, 
and a glance of unutterable sadness and love. 
" Would it were even now, in this hour of my 
glory and last of my happiness 1 But not there, 
not there, sweet dauphin ! I must leave thee. 
when thou art my king, forever ! The Voices of 
the night have spoken ; I must depart and leave 
thee forever !" 

"What! Shall the sun of Charles set at noon- 
day ? for thou art mine F said the king, with 
great eagerness. " Wilt thou desert me, maiden, 
now that thou hast brought me hither so far from 
human counsel and aid — now when my heart 
needs thy consoling presence most *' 
^ '♦The voices have commanded!" replied 
Jeanne, hurriedly. " My mission is fulfilled in 
Rheims ! Naught but ruin and death, and, 
sweet mother'of God ! much worse ! but shame 
and guilt, perchance, await my longer tarriance !'' 

Charles was about to make a more vehement 
protest against this abandonment, when a very 
human voice shouted, " Noel, nocl !" in such 
shrill chanticleer tones close at hand, that he 
checked both his voice and his steed. Jeanne 
halted too as it seemed by sympathy, and her 
dance fiedling on the acdaimer, wno was pushiii^ 
his way among the men-at-arms, she recognized, 
with a wild shock of opposing thoughts, Durand 
Laxart! 

" Give me #ay ; I am her uncle, her relation, 
her kinswoman, her fether's sisters husband P 
said Durand, by a resolute push, baffling the at- 
tempts of the guard to'keep him back. " Noel, 
noel, and a miUion times Noel ! I am he who 
took her to Vaucouleurs. She will not disavow 
her poor uncle. Vive le roi ! Vive la Pucelle!" 
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And DuiBud Laxart threw himself on both his 
knees before his niece's charger, out of breath, 
panting, red as fire, and frightened with the very 
presence into which he haxi thrust himself— but 
victorious, 

''Thou liest, caitiff; our Maid came from 
heaven direct, and had neither lather nor mother, 
nor uncle nor cousin, first, second or third !" said 
the Duke of Alen^on, laughing scornfully. 

" It is thou that liest, haughty duke !" returned 
the impetuous championess. ^ I have all these, 
or hope to God and our Lady I have ; and this 
is my uncle, Durand Laxart,'^ 

"' She owns me, she pwns me ! Oh, the foolish 
curate of Domremy, to say she would be like 
other beggars on horseback, and know no poor 
folks !" said Durand, joyfully clapping his hands. 

" Her uncle !" muttered Dunois within his 
vizor. " And I inherit the blood of France !" 
and a half-formed thought and passionate wish 
died away awhile in his breast as he gazed on 
the vassal kinsman of Jeanne d' Arc 

'^ If thou art akin to the Maid but one move 
nearer than Adam, thou art very welcome,, com- 
panion,'' said the king, smilingly. 

" Vive le roi I Your royal majesty heard her 
acknowledge me: she cannot deny me -now," said 
Durand, ecstatically. " Dear niece^ you remember 
very well how obediently and kindly and like a 
good uncle, I went with you to Sir Robert de 
Baudricourt, and how I always predicted this 
happy day, and how I thought I might without 
ofltense come to feast my eyes with the sight, if 
I get nothing else for all my services." 

Jeanne pressed her hand a little wildly to her 
brow, and then said in a faltering tone, " Uncle, 
you are welcome. But are you here alone * Is 
no one else ? Are all well at home ? My fether, 
is he here ? 

" Tut, never speak of him ; the foolish old man 
perseveres in his folly, and persists thou art a 
sorceress ivho will soon come to an ill end, and 
bring down with thee all that trust in thee, please 
his royal lordship the king," replied Durand, 
with an air of superior enlightenment. But the 
truth is, he has never forgiven thee for the blows 
and robberies Franquet d'Arras inflicted upon us, 
all on thy 'account. Pardon me, madame, for 
thee-and-thou-ing it, but I«annot forget you were 
once my poor little niece Jeannette P' 

" My sister and brothers, sent they no kindly 
greetings— no word of old remembrance ?" 

" Marry they dare not, for fear of incurring a 
cross old man's curse, as thou hast, Jeanne, but 
they bade me whisper thee they would be with 
thee, by hook or by crook, happen what might, 
when thou art safely back again from Cham- 
pagne," replied Durand. 

No, no; tell them no, no, from me! Let 
them stay where they are, and be happy ! But 
sent he never a woid to me j my father, that 
Wed me once so well? I was his youngest- 
born P' said Jeanne. 

" My lord the king may judge what kind of a 
crusty old churl he is, when I tell thee, Jeanne, 
that he bade me tell thee, if thou wouldst not 
compel his curse to fulfill itself; to turn from 
^y magic and evil ways, and cdme home again," 
fepLied Durand. " I can compare him to nothing 
hut an old clucking hen that sees her ducklings 
^e water, and flutters distractedly about the 
pool because she cannot swim." 

'^ Home again? I will, I will! I will letum^ 
8 



home again," said Jeaime, hurriedly. "The 
voice of heaven and o{ my father alike recall me I 
Come to me after the coronation of the noble 
dauphin, Durand — ^my mission will then be ful- 
filled — and even as thou boytest thou hast 
brought me forth on this too vCt enterprise, so 
shalt thou take me home again, a wandering 
lamb to the fold, found at nightfall by the ^ep- 
herd 1 As poor and lowly — ^nay, more poor and 
humble of heart — will I return to my Other's 
roof, than I left it. And will not mj sire be- 
lieve that I went not forth on the service of the 
fiend, when I return without his hire ?" 
• " Is thy &ther a Burgundian or a madman ?" 
said Charles, with some displeasure. ^^But 
without rewards — ^though not great as thy de- 
servings, Jeanne I we will not part, if we part 
ever. Thy village shall be recompensed; and 
all thy kitn and kin share in thy reconipense. 
Henceforth, Domremy is free from all tax and 
due to us and our successors forever! Thou, 
too, good knave I — ^but come to us. as the Maia 
hath said, and we will dismiss thee with such 
tidings to her churlish sire as shall content him 
and all o^e," 

" I wiMome, my sovereign lord, to your bid- 
ding, though the whole English host said me 
nay, that remain alive," said the valorous Du- 
randj with enthusiastic selfishness ; and the king; 
smiling and waving his hand impatiently, mov^ 
on with a gesture that set Jeanne's steed also 
prancing forward. 

" Of course I will come — ^invited by the king 
himself— to a royal palacei Durand Laxart, has 
it come to this ?" exclaimed the uncle of Jeanne 
d'Arc, gazing after her in incredulous wonder, 
" Good people, tell me, am I thoroughly awake ? 
— ^What an excellent thing it is we did not shut 
her up for a mad woman, as De Baudricourt ad- 
vised us ! When, in that case, should I have 
been invited to a royal palace, to take my fill, no 
doubt, of the best, and to be paid for my trouble? 
Let us give thanks to Grod and his Blessed Mo- 
ther, and enjoy ourselves, for this is the finest 
day that ever dawned on France !" And burst- 
ing into a Christmas carol, and dancing like a 
madman amidst the crowd, Durand followed the 
advance of the ^ocession. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

TBB CORONATION OF CBUkRLES VII. 

'' Like Ught aod lightniof mingled." 

Tmk Revolt of pLANDsmf. 

The warlike escort of Charles YII. now filled 
up the entire line of way, in glitterin|^ masses of 
spears and banners. The king and his immedi- 
ate retinue had halted before the grand portal of 
the cathedral church of Our Lady of Rheims. 
There Charles alighted with Jeanne. d'Arc, and 
the principal personages accompanying him. 
The portals flew open at his approach, and the 
archbishop appeared in readiness to receive him, 
attired in the magnificent robes of his dignity, 
attended by six personages who represented the 
ecclesiastical peers of France, and aU the canons 
of the cathedral— most of them new ones—in 
their copes of cloth-of-gold. 

Some of these immediately advanced with a 
canopy pf the same gorgeous stuff, embroidered 
with the v^Doa of France, and a cushion of purple 
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Telnet, sewn with fleur-de-lys. Beneath and upon 
these preparations the king knelt in the porch, 
and in a short but probably very sincere and 
heartfelt prayer, returned thanks for his safe ar- 
riyal in the dty^hrou^h so many dangers. His 
armed chivalry on the hke, while the choir within 
bunt into a grand anthem of immemorial uea^e, 
and the archbishop covered all near enough with 
a shower of fragrant holy water. Those who 
expected that Jeanne d' Arc would display the 
most outward signs of devotion were surprised. 
on the contrary, to observe that she continued 
standing, with a melancholy and almost absent 
look, during the whole ceremonial of this recep- 
tion. 

A prodigious manuscript of the gospels, bound 
and clasped in gold filigree work, was now borne 
with difficulty to the royal presence, by four ser- 
vitors of the cathedral. According to a custom 
old as the presentation of the books of the law by 
St. Remy to Clovis, this splendid tome was of- 
fered, with a suitable address, to the king, calling 
upon him to maintain the faith therein contained, 
by Archbishop Regnanlt. By another observance 
of equal antiquity, the canons offered bread and 
wine to the monarch, in a golden plate Vd goblet, 
of which he slightly partook. The archbishop 
and his clergy then, reformed in procession, and 
with their crosses and reliques glistering in a 
long file, and solemnly chanting, marshaled the 
entry of the royal visitant into the cathedral. 

Charles immediately prepared to follow, but as 
he stepped forward, he observed Jeanne totter as 
if she needed support. • He took her hand with a 
gentle pressure, put it in his arm, and advanced j 
and the look which she raised to him, of ^ti- 
tude and tenderness and despair, smote him to 
the heart. And yet he exulted in the conviction 
that even her heroic spirit felt profoundly, in 
this supreme hour of triumph and glory, the 
great want of her sex, the need for protection 
and love ! 

The ceremonial observed through so many ages 
in the coronation of the kings of France was 
observed as much as possible to the letter in that 
> of the restored heir of the monarchy of Clovis. 
The archbishop had already ascended the steps 
of the altar, and awaited his arrival there, where 
he was to seat himself in all humility ai^d reve- 
fence before his only superior, the divine essence, 
jrepresentcd by the church on earth. But reproof 
and sadness appeared in the looks of Regnault de 
Chartres, when he beheld the king and the Maid 
approach thus unitedly. Yet at the same" instant 
the magnificent strains of a TV Ikum flooded the 
whole cathedral with harmony, and the archbishop 
was amazed to observe the effect which it pro- 
duced on Jeanne. Her eye had quailed beneath 
the rebuke in his own ; but suddenly it reani- 
mated; her whole frame became instinct and 
beaming with the might of some grand thought. 
Stately, firm, and unfunching, with one foot on 
the lowest step of the altar, she loused to let the 
king ascend it alone, and lowermg her standard, 
which she continued to bear, and li^r own martial 
head in homage^ she seemed like a statue of 
glory dedicating its laurels to religion. 

At the conclusion ot the Te Jkum, the king 
again arose, and knelt to be made a knight by the 
Duke of AlenQon, and the sword of the Constable 
of France was demanded in a loud voice, by 
heralds, for the purpose. And now an artful 
stroke of ingenious malice, intended jpoie com- 



pletely to embroil the Maid with that hang^ 
leader, was played off by La Tiimouille. He 
announced that Jeanne d'Arc most worthily re- 
presented the Constable in the solemnity, and 
drawing her sword himself, handed it to the duke. 
Alen^on could not refuse to accept it, but he per- 
formed the ceremony with a very ill grace, and 
even laid the swora so heavily on the kind's 
shoiUder that he exclaimed, half iestingly. It 
hurts us as if it were seally De Ricnemonrsown 
sword, instead of our faithful Maid's !" 

After receiving this somewhat painful honor, 
and having the golden spurs of knighthood put 
on, which, king as he was, Charles had never yet 
assumed, ne was led to a throne set in readiness 
on the right hand of the grand altar. The great 
nobles, who represented the six lay peers of 
France, being the dukes of Alen^on, Lorraine, 
and Bourbon. La Trimouille, Dunois, and the 
Count of Clermont, for the dukes of Burgundy, 
Normandy, and Aquitaine, and the Counts of 
Thoulouse. Flanders, and Champagne, followed the 
king. A tench of purple velvet was assigtie^d to 
them close behind the throne ; and La Trimouille, 
affably pointing to a chair but one degree beltiw 
it, informed his victim that it was the place as- 
signed for the representative of the Constable of 
France. 

Simultaneously with this movement, a flourish 
of trumpets, and the acclamations of the people 
on the exterior, announced the arrival of the 
miraculous oil of St. Remy. During more than a 
thousand years, the vial brought by a dove from 
Heaven to St. Remy, for the anointment of the 
first Christian King of France, had never failed in 
its supply of the sacred fluid necessary to conse- 
crate lus successors. 

It now appeared that the monks oi St. Remy 
understood reason when it came to them in the 
shape of lance and sword. The usurping prior 
fled at the approach of the elect of ^rchbishop 
Regnault, and the monks chose friar Richard' in 
his room, without remonstrance. And to this 
prior of a day's creation, and the four marshals 
of France who accompaniea him, was now confided 
the most precious treasure of the convent — ^the 
vial containing the sacred oil of the dove. 

Jeanne herself scarcely knew her confessor 
when he entered in fuJI-biown dignity, resplend- 
ent in alb and stole ofcloth-of-gold, with a little^ 
but most elaborately ornamented chapel of gold, 
in his arms, under a canopy of scarlet velvet, 
borne by the four marshals. The archbishop 
himself could not forbear smiling at the inflated 
look of dignity wherewith the new prior of St. 
Remy resigned his precious charge to his cares. 
The usual promise to return it faitmuUy was even 
demanded with a degree of pomp and haughti- 
ness that made Regnault de Chartres almost 
sorry he had transformed a begging friar into a 
prelate. 

The king and all the lords rose respectfully as 
the miraculous vial was borne past in its chapel 
to the altar, and Jeanne now clasped her hands 
with an expression of eager and impassioned 
devotion. The magnificent chant of the Vent 
CrMUor that accompanied its progress might well 
inspire that grand and visionary imagination with 
the conviction of some celestial presence, even 
had the oil of the dove been less a subject ^ 
popular credulity. 

After the safe deposit of the golden chapel, the 
archbishop addressed the usual solenon request to 
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the king, to pzvtect tiie churches of Fiance, placed 
beneath the guard of his temporal sword. Charles 
Fetomed the wonted promise to that effect ; and 
the most important idight, in the opinion of the 
church, being thus reoeived, the prelate turned 
with a grandeur of manner suitable to the occa- 
sion, and inquired in a loud voice of the people 
whether they accepted Charles of Valois, seventh 
of the name, for their king? 

Instead of the " respectful silence'' which the 
formvdas of future despotism prescribed, the 
cathedral of our Lady of Rheims shook to its 
deepest vaults and its loftiest carvings with the 
unanimous shouts of " We do, — ^we do I Vive le 
Roi !" The tumult of joy and excitement was 
long in subsiding. It seemed like an old Prankish 
coronation of the fqrests, in which Jeanne well 
leppesented some inspired Druidic prophetess, 
giving the signal to a wild and free nation to 
elevate its monarch on a throne of shields ! 

The great volume of the gospels was then 
brought to the king^ and on these he took his 
oath of the realm, as it was called, which had not 
yet become an unmeaning ceremony. The royal 
robes, no longer the dusty, worm-eaten mantle of 
Chinon, but a superb mass of purple velvet and 
snowy ermine, were meanwhile placed on the 
altar. And now the moment that was to verify 
an additional miracle came, and the people press^ 
ed forwaufd with anxiety to observe whether the 
regalia of Charlemagne, known to be in the 
hands of the English, would in reality be forth- 
coming. And behold indeed the treasurers of the 
cathedral entered, staggering under the massive 
iron chest, containing thoae priceless relics! 
The imperial crown of Charlemagne, his sword, 
and scepter, and rod <rf justice, blazing with pre- 
cious gems, were laid in due order on the altar, 
— ^the marvelous crown of the angel of Bourges 1 

Regnault de Chwrtres now took his archi- 
episcopal throne, directly opposite to that of the 
king, and the two ecclesiastics who enacted the 
Bishops of Laon and Beauvais, were sent to bring 
Charles before him. The latter of the two simu- 
lated dignitaries could not be denied this honor, 
according to ancient usage, though much to the 
discontent of the archbishop, who hated even the 
name of his insulting enemy. 

Attended by the representatives of the peers of 
France, and Lis female Constable, Charles was 
led by the bishops to the archbishop's throne. 
The three prelates then unfestened and removed 
his mantle of cloth-of-silver, and he appeared in 
an unusual coronation dress, but one very signifi- 
cant of the means which had brought him to re- 
ceive the honor— in bright ajgaor. The gracefid 
b«iuty of the young king's perscm appeared to 
advantage in the close suit of steel which he wore, 
and a murmur of admiration arose among the 
female spectators. He seated himself, too, in a 
chair brought for the purpose, with so natural a 
gesture of ease and pleasure, that the people, who 
thmk it a condescension in their masters to be 
human, were pleased as if with some illustrious 
deed. 

The blessing of the regalia, amidst a pompous 
chant, ensued, and the archbishop, raising the 
vast weapon which was esteemea to be the 
famous sword, Joyeuse, of Charlemagne, handed 
it to the king in its sheath. Charles kissed and 
laid it reverently in dedication on the altar. The 
archbii^op then drew it, and again handed it to 
the king.. This time Charles received it kneeling, 



and kissins it again, and much more tenderly, he 
presented the hilt with a pleasing nnile to Jeanne 
a' Arc. At this moment, there seemed nothing 
incongruous or degrading in the reversed position 
which, as man and woman, the .king and his pro- 
tectress filled. There was almost a feminine 
tenderness and trust in his eyes — and in hers, a 
wild and martial fire; but the whole scene 
partook so strongly of the supernatural and 
romantic, that the routines of thought were no 
longer applied even in the most commonplace 
spectators. 

It was now time for the miraculous oil to be 
used ,* and after a long ceremonial of prayer and 
of genuflections, the golden chapel of St. Remy 
was unlocked. The sacred vial, of richly-chased 
silver, and evidently of great antiouity, appeared 
within its recess. Prior Richara was about to 
hand it forth, according to his undoubted right 
and privile^, when the king interposed. " Let 
Jeanne anoint me with the oil of the dove ! She 
is holy as any priest — and thus shall the miracle 
that sanctified Clovis be again repeated," said 
Charles, and with some slight but visible dissatis- 
faction, the archbishop complied. 

The Duke of Alen^on unclasped the king's 
armor, at the breast and throat, and bared his fair 
and shapely neck, shaded by rich clustering locks 
of chestnut brown. Jeanne d' Arc complied with 
the royal will, though not without nesitation, 
after an angry signal from the archbishop, who 
yet wished to prevent any public scandal. But 
like a true warrior she confided the sword in- 
trusted to her to none else, and held it firmb^ 
clasped under her arm while she performed tar 
anointment. But it was observed that her fingers 
quivered whenever in the discharge of the office 
they touched the king's person, wBle he continu- 
ed to gaze at her smilingly. It may be imagined 
that the miraculous oil, of which for so many ases 
there had been no deficiency, fiuled not on this 
occasion. Nay, there was a profusion of it ; for, 
lest any possible doubt might arise on the au- 
thentic performance of the coronation rites, the 
archbishop repeated the anointing after Jeanne 
drew back. 

But few ceremonies now remained to complete 
the great act of consecrating a king to France. ^ 
The royal robes were placed on Charles's 
shoulders ; the |;loves, the ring, the scepter, and 
the sword of justice, were severally handed to him. 
Jeanne watched the progress of the work which 
was to place so magnificent an end to her toils, 
with intense and devouring anxiety ; and yet at 
the moment when the crown of Charlemagne 
was set on her sovereign's fair brows, a pang of 
intolerable anguish shot through her heart, and 
for an instant the whole gorgeous spectacle van- 
ished from her sight, and she seemed to stand 
alone upon some dreary promontory of darkness 
surrounded by raging and thronging waves of 
flame ! She awoke from this terrific dream or 
prophecy with a start : the beloved tones of Charles 
were in her ears and heart, uttering the j^ous 
words. " Lead me to my throne, Jeanne ! Thou 
alone nast the right^' 

Nothing indeed now remained to be performed 
but the last august rite of the enthronization ; and 
with a mighty effort of mind and will, Jeanne 
complied. She walked beside the king to the 
steps of his throne with the tremulous march of a 
woman rather than of a warrior ; but as she ap- 
proached it, she seemed to regain strength and 
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dcftermination. And when Charles ascended to 
ihe chair and sunk into it with an air of mingled 
exhaustion and pleasure ; when the archbishop in 
a loud voice shouted, " Vivat rex in setemum !" 
and the people responded with an overwhelming 
sealike roar, wherein "Vive le Roi I" and " Vive 
la Puceile I" seemed to be joined as one sound 
when the trumpets burst into their scarlet clangs 
of triumph, and the great choir and organs of 
Rheims thundered forth Ihe Gloria in Excelsis — 
die magnificent sentiment in her heart, the agony 
of joy and wo, of triumph and despair, vented 
itself in the frenzied exultation with which she 
flourished her victorious standard over the king, 
while torrents of tears and stifling sobs burst from 
her eyes and breast. 

Yet it was in this very highest and most trans- 
cendent moment of triumph and gloryj that the 
Maid seemed suddenly to check the tide of her 
tempestuous feelings, and letting her standard 
sink, she threw herself on both knees at the low- 
. est step of the throne. ' 

" Be silent, all !" said Charles, for the first time 
stretching his scepter, and with so ro3ral a majesty 
that he was instantly obeyed. " fie silent while 
we hear, as we trust, what reward the Maid will 
deign to ask of us. For ourselves, we are hope- 
less to devise any equal to her deservings.'^' 
• " King I — ^my royal and gentle king ! whom for 
the first time I call so,'' replied Jeanne, and she 
paused an instant ere resummg her speech with a 
new flood of tears ; " now is fulfilled the pleasure 
of Grod, who willed that I should raise the siege 
^f Orleans, and should bring you into this city of 
^keims to receive your glorious consecration, and 
show to all the world, by the divine aid aflforded 
you, maugre the power and calumnies of your 
enemies — ah, sweet king, of your wolf-mother 
herself! — ^that you are the true kins, and he to 
whom the realm of France by. right belongs. 
And now my task is fulfilled ; my work is over ; 
my heavenly powers are withdrawn. Henceforth 
I am a mere woman — a very weak and tearful 
shepherd-girl. Wherefore, I beseech you, suifer 
me to depart, like a harvester when the field is 
reaped; and since it pleases God, my creator, 
^and the Virgin, my inspirer,and St. Michael, who 
^utters her will to me in music, let me lay down 
my arms and return to serve my father ana moth- 
er in keeping their herds and sheep with my sister 
and brotners, who will be very glad to see me 
again." 

The effect of this extraordinary and generally 
cmexpected address was as surprising as itself. 
An imusual sentiment of wonder, dejection, and 
sorrow diffused itself throughout the auditors : 
and finally, the whole mass of the people and 
soldiery burst into tears and bewailmgs, as if 
they were children abandoned by their nurse in 
some wild and terrible solitude. The captains 
of the army — even those who least loved and 
most envied Jeanne — ^were dismayed and thun- 
derstruck with her announcement. Those who 
loved her, whose generous souls comprehended 
hers, were moved with the deepest sorrow. 
Dunois and La Hire, thos^fjunous leaders of 
battle, wept aloud I The grief and consternation 
were indeed so general and openly displayed, 
that scarcely any other people but the French 
could have passed with such rapidity to the ex- 
tremes 6f passion so opposite. 

The king himself seemed the most amazed of 
the whole number of the auditors, and looked 



in silent dismay at La TrimovdUe. The latter 
was himself the very picture of mortification 
and wonder ; but he made a gesture to the king, 
the significance of which the Archbi^op of 
Rheims hastened to prevent. 

^^Be God's will done in this as in all 
things !" he exclaimed. " By faith, men lift the 
mountains, and by faith, Jeanne, thou hast re- 
deemed France ? By faith, retire now in the 
blaze of thy glory wmle yet it is pure and cloud- 
less, heroic virgin ! Obey the voice that speaks 
as well within ihj heart as in the echoes of 
heaven, or thou wilt Uve to do more harm to 
France than ever thou hast done good 1" 

" If the reasons I have to urge, father, — ^if my 
entreaties, Jeanne, cannot prevail to keep thee, 
— ^if thou wilt desert me in this dangerous pass 
whither thy sole counsels nave brought me !" 
said the king in broken accents. ^ But no, thou 
wilt not, or, Jeanne, thou hast never loved me 
nor Fr^ce !" 

" Too well hath she loved them, to her own 
damnation and eternal destruction i" said a voice 
at this instant, whose dismal ttmes interrupted* 
the reply which Jeanne struggled with her sighs 
to make. The wonders of this day of nmrvels 
were not yet completed. The whole auditory 
turning toward a passage up one of the aisles, 
kept clear as the only one leading by a back way 
from the cathedral, beheld with silent astonish- 
ment the figure of a knight in complete armor, 
mounted on a barbed charger, and attended by an 
esquire on foot. He had ridden noiselessly up 
the dark cloister to the low rich archway which 
admitted on the open space before the altar, 
lance in hand, and vizor down. The surprise of 
the people at the signal desecmtion of a cathedral 
by the entrance of a man on horseback, was 
hightened into terror when tney perceived that 
his surcoat was barred with; Jhe red cross of 
England, and that the insignia'of St. George, in 
a large chain of goldsmith's work, decorated his 
breast. • 

^^ What sacrilege is this? And who art thou 
that speakest like a ghost from the tomb ?" said 
the archbishop, who was the first to recover 
from his stupor. 

** I deny not my name for the reproach cast 
upon it by foul spells and witchcraft ! I am Sir 
John Fastolfe, Lieutenant of Champagne, and 
knight of the most glorious Order of the Gar- 
ter 1" replied the marvelous visitor ; and raising 
the bars of his helmet he exposed a countenance 
that gleamed like dead ashes in the fire of the 
madness in his eyes. ^ Who speaks of sacrilege ? 
It is none ; for purppsely do I wid my steed enter 
thus irrevereirtly into a church profaned and con- 
secrated to the fiend by these sorceries! Lo, 
ye all ; listen, peers of France ; and thou, herald, 
that wert Orleans, and art Rheims I in the name 
of God and Henry VI.. liege lord and rightful 
heritor of France, X challenge this coronation as 
a work of damnable sorcery and of a homicidiu 
witch; whereto witness my glove I And 
heaven defend the right !" 

Dunois and La Hire rushed emulously forward 
to clutch up the heavy gauntlet that fell with a 
clash on the pavement of the altar. But Jeanne 
anticipated their movement, and with a single 
step put herself in possession of the glove. " No. 
Dunois ! no. La Hire I" she exclaimed, with a 
fierceness of indignation that absolutely flamed 
in her eyes. " I alone have the right tx^ reply to 
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iSm ^liaUeng«F— 4o .tke lecreant of Patayel 
Never yet have I encountered, "body to body, 
with human foe — the virhirl of batUe I have 
shared 1 But God hath not yet so deserted me 
but that I — all v^oman as I was, but am no long- 
^— give me the combat ! The ordeal of battle ! 
And let heaven defend its own !" 

"• Jeanne, no ! the challenge is to us and to our 
crown .' Ourself will answer it !" said Charles, 
rising with sudden fury from his throne. 

"■ Sire^ bie calm I See you not it is a madman I 
Look how wildly he glares ! Heaven be praised 
the iron grating between us is locked P' said the 
archbishop. 

''I will not— I cannot — combat with thee, 
sorceress! as well thou knowest. Thou hast 
bound me in invisible but heavier chains than all 
earth, to lift 1" groaned the wretched knight ; and 
very possibly, according to the prelate's opinion, 
madman. 

" A madman ! how came he then among us V 
said Charles, in a gentler tone — ^the memory of 
his unhappy Esther, afflicted with the like terri- 
ble malaqy, occurring to him. 

" My liege, I knew not that he was a madman; 
or projected such madness, when I granted him 
my saie conduct and leave to privately witness 
the ceremony, that he might report the truth 
of these miracles to his master, the Duke of 
Bedford J'^ said th6 Marshal de Raix, with a look 
o^nulty confusion and fear< 

^madman am I none I But a wofuUy en- 
thralled aad miserable captive of the fiend, am I 
most!'^ continued Fastolfe. ^^Who says I am 
mad: or calls Fastolfe coward, because that a 
whirl of demons carried him from the field of 
Pataye? All France, thou liest! Talbot and 
England to boot ! And I will prove it against 
all but tke witch, that holds me in her spell ! 
Nothing but sorcery could have palsied Fastolfe's 
arm, and forced his steed to fiee 1 Sorceress ! all 
thy deeds have proved thy compact — thy unnum- 
bered murders! — Ha, and look yonder! The 
regalia which Salisbury pledged to the Jews of 
Frankfort, so secretlv that scarcely their yellow 
hands thftt grasped them, knew of it — how came 
they here ? Where is the gold wherewith ye have 
redeemed them '? Come who will, else, of all thy 
paramours-— thou, Charles of Valois 1 Dunois ! 
La Hire I Alen^on ! Iol Trimouille ! lo, I await 
ye, one by one, or together, and with the aid of 
go()d St. George, I will prove your harlot the 
devil's too, or willingly die in the attempt 1" 

*' Recreant of Pataye ! who of honorable 
knights will battle with thee ?" exclaimed the 
archlMshop. " Clear thyself first of thy foul re- 
proach of cowardice and desertion ere thou darest 
to challenge any soldier of France to combat 
with thee I My liege, until now I never advised 
Talbot's release ; but now, I pray you, let him 
go to Paris, to prove his words concerning this 
man's treason at Pataye, since he so falsely calls 
it magic of our Maid !" 

" It shall be so ! Let Bedford absolve thee ere 
any knignt of France, on pein of losing his spurs, 
dares to cross lance or sword with thee," said 
Charles ^ and turning to Jeanne, who stood like 
one petrified with shame and sorrow, he whisper- 
ed, ^ Forgive him, for he is mad ! Your triumphs 
and his own ignominy hav.e maddened him I" 

"Let Talbot come to Paris — ^there will I meet 
him J The Regent shall absolve me, and then 
wo to thee, dauphin, and thy sorceress, and all 



thy heartless chivahy I" yelled Fastolfe ; but he 
was interrupted by a roar of fury from the people, 
whose terror had changed into rage as soon as 
they understood the real state of the case. " Maces 
— ^maces ! — beat him into his armor ! Down 
with the English traitor that calls the Maid a 
witch !" resounded on all sides, and an outbreak 
of popular resentment would doubtless have fol* 
lowed if the Maid herself had not taken the pains 
to calm it. 

" Pardon him. The king says he is a madman, 
and he is so. He is distraught with his shames — 
let him depart in peace," she said with that voice 
which seemed.to direct the will of multitudes, as 
a rudder the power of ships. And observing tnat 
they calmed instantly, she turned with a mourn- 
fully bitter smile to De Raix — ^ Since you have 
brought him hither, marshal, escort him hence, in 
"safety," she continued. " On your life, I charge 
you, see Fastolfe safely out of the walls of 
Rheims." 

The malignant marshal was thus in some mea- 
sure punished by bein^ deprived of his share in 
the remaining solemnities of thb coronation, io 
the course of which honors and rewards were 
distributed with a lavish hand. Only Jeanne the 
Maid, and De Raix were excepted in the gifts, 
the king declaring that the former should name 
her own recompense^ at more leisure, and over? 
looking the latter. 

Fastolfe seemed completely stunned by the re- 
taliating words of the archbishop, which he per- 
ceived but too clearly deprived nim of all hope 
or chance of redeeming his character for courage 
by some desperate exploit among the chivalry of 
France. He suffered his esquire, who was no 
other than our old friend the Yerdurer, to turn 
his steed, and lead him from the cathedral into 
the close, whence they had entered. The circutQ- 
stances of his visit were as yet only known in the 
cathedral ; and the Marshal de Raix, who had so 
affably suffered him to enter, had the equal polite- 
ness to escort him out of the walls of Kheims. 



CHAPTER XXVL 



DUNOIS' LOVE. 



<* Be thou as chaste as ioe, as pure as gaow, 
Thou Shalt not 'scape calumny.'* 

Shaxspeare. 

High mass, confession, and absolution conclud- 
ed the ceremonial of the coronation^ and then all 
the personages who had assisted in it, the clergy, 
court, and captains of the army in Rheims. con- 
ducted the king to the great hall of the archiepis- 
copal nalace. Here it was usual for the city to 
give tne coronation feast. The palace was 
reached by a very long gallery running round the 
cathedral mto the hall, through which the whole 
company marched in a magnificent procession, to 
the sound of music, the salvos of artillery, and 
the joyful shouts of the people in the streets. 

The feast was spread with a splendor and taste 
Ihat did the highest credit to the hospitality and 
good will of the citizens of Rheims. The hail 
was hung from one end to the other with the va^ 
negated banners of the chivalry and nobles met 
together on this strange adventure. Five tables 
were prepared for as many classes of guests ; the 
nobles, knights, clergy, and squires, sitting at 
parallel boards, while the king was to dine in 
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solitary state on an elevated platibnn, environed 
with a gilded rail, beneath a caribpy of velvet 
land gold. The burgesses of Rheims, in particfa- 
lar honoNto the guests, were wont to serve them 
in person ; and never were the duties of hospi- 
takty more zealously discharge. 

It was a privilege not accorded to any but the 
brothers of the sovereign, (and Charles VII. had 
none,) to sit at the same table with him at the 
coronation feast. The Constable, or his repre- 
sentative, was expected to stand auring the ban- 
quet, opposite the king, with the sword of France 
naked m his hand. But on this occasion — an un- 
precxdented but well-merited honor — Charles 
commanded that a eover should be placed beside 
• himself for the Maid of Orleans ; and the peers, 
who were waiting to perform various hereditary 
offices at his table, broke into audible murmurs^ 
Still the king would have persevered if Jeanne 
herself had not knelt, without affecting to hear, 
perhaps without hearing those ungrateful ana 
naughty mutterings, and m a ffaint voice entreated 
the kine to suffer Tier to retire. " I long to hear 
news of my kindred and of my village, and my 
heart swells so full of joy and sorrow jthat with- 
out some rest it will burst," she said, with affect- 
ing simplicity. "Ah, sire, I begin now indeed 
to feel that I am but a woman 1" 

"" And the best, the dearest of all thy sex," 
said Charles, gazing compassionately at her pal- 
lid features, and whispering in his sweetest and 
softest tones. " Go, then ; but I must give thee 
yet good nicht when this tiresome feast is over, 
and near what recompense will please thee best, 
and ask thy counsel on matters that concern me 
nearly as hfe." 

^ I shall humbly await your highnesses sum- 
mons," replied Jeanne, witn the innocence of her 
trusting integrity ; and, rising, she bent lowly to 
the lords and knights, and retired with a singu- 
larly rapid step. 

^ We are prisoners and slaves again, sire, if we 
lose her. See how Alen^on smiles," muttered La 
Trimonille, w>roaching with the golden ewer 
and napkin, which, as grand master of the house- 
bold, he presented for the king to wash his 
hands. 

" We have not lost her yet, count!" replied the 
young king, with a joyous smile. He nad just 
swallowed a goblet of the sparkling wine of the 
country, and improving on the hint of the elation 
with which it nad inspired him, La Trimouille 
took care that the vessel was kept brinuning. 

Unhappily, also, the Puke of Alen^on's pique 
against Jeanne was now inflamed to the highest 
degree. His suspicions of La Trimouille^s policy 
and of the king's intentions were excited, and he 
had, beside, no objection to obtain some means 
of stilling the jealousy and indignation of Agnes 
Sorel. The talk of the whole company ran so 
completely on the wonderful achievements of 
Jeanne d'Arc, and her still more wonderful pur- 
pose of retiring &om the scene of her triumphs, 
that he had no difficulty in working his counter- 
plot. 

The kinff frequently reiterated his resolution 
not to suffer her withdrawal, which he well 
knew, he said, would foil all his further projects, 
and replunge the army in its discouragement 
The Duke of Alen9on, who served the royal ta- 
ble as grand pannetier of France, with seeming 
good humor, took an opportunity to declare that 
she was of so inflexible a will it was impossible 



to turn her from any lesohtion she had •&• 
nounced. 

^ You have some reason to know that, on one 
point at least, my Lord of Alen^on," said La 
Trimouille, jeeringly. **We have more of us 
heard of your wooing of Jargean than perhaps 
you deem, and cannot congratulate on its good 
success." 

The Duke of Alen^on colored deeply, for he 
imagined that Jeanne must have divulged his 
conspiracy with the Constable, along with the 
circumstances personal to herself. It was never- 
theless his own indiscretion that had placed his 
secret in the hands of an espial of La Tri- 
Rfbuille's.' 

" I woo the Maid of Orleans ? I would rather 
storm a culverin when it roars!" he replied, 
with affected lightness. ^ And if his grace in- 
tends to woo the Maid to remain, he must do it 
with hard blows, and go to his love-making in 
armor of proof!'* 

^^ Nay, but as softly as the sun woos the roses 
in June," said Charles, with a smiling look that 
further stirred the Duke's resentment. 

" Woo as you will, my liege, I dare wager my 
best charger in all hiis caparisons, and he is worth 
a king's mounting, that you win her itot to stay 
with us, despite of her voices' warning !" he ex- 
claimed. '^^If she tarries, I will own myself 
more beaten in love by your grace than ever 
were we all in war by Englishmen, and never 
again believe in any woman's honestjr !" 

'' What shall the wager be, La Tnmouille^ on 
our side?" said the young monareh, laugtuog 
heartily in the gayety of his triumphant hoves. 

'' What the Duke of Alen^on would best Uke 
to win — a smile of my Lady of Beauty, against 
his charger I He will not win it," replied La 
Trimouille. 

" If it be thus wagered, touch ray scepter, Alen- 
9011," said the king, and his irritated peer readily 
complied. 

This conversation passed in so low a tone that 
it was heard by few but the immediate person- 
ages. Among these, however, was the Count 
of Dunois, who, it was observed, continued 
gloomy and reserved during the whole remainder 
of a banquet which the festal genius and example 
of the king rendered almost indecorously gay. 
When it concluded, which was not until the 
evening was much further advanced than was 
usual at a feast of ceremony, he a^^roached the 
Duke of Alencon, and inquired the meaning 
of what he had heard. 

The Duke at first laughingly refused to reply; 
but Dunois turned to him with a fierceness and 
vivacity that showed an earnestness of purpose 
not at all suspected by the ibrraer. ^ Tell me, 
Alencon," he exclaimed. ^It cannot be that 
the kmg intends dishonor to her I But answer 
me, for I go to execute a purpose that has long 
been in my heart, which her marvelous goodness 
this day confirms. I ^ to offer the protection 
of a husband and a knight of France !'^ 

** Thou art mad, Dunois. and I have bng sus- 
pected it !" replied the duke, with astomshment 
^ But Heaven be praised I \»n save the blood 
of France from such a degradation ! What^ wed 
a peasant !— Thou, Dunois, thou wed a village 
peasant girl! — Know then that I overheard a 
whispered appointment between the king and 
the maid to meet after the festival! And be 
thou certain that if she consents to remain and 
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master us aAsy the heay«tily ooRHttaod she pie- 
tends she has received to depart, she loves the 
king, and is no longer worthy of her title, for- 
sooth, nor, I would nope, of my cousin of Dn- 
nois* love !" 

The generous bastard of Orleans sighed deeply, 
and withdrew from the festival, which better- 
assorted spirits protracted until midnight. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE TEMPTATION OF KHEIMS. 

" Bright liaks that glory wove, 
Sweet bonds, entwined by love !" 

'* Has love to that sonl, io tender. 
Been like our Lagenian mine. 
Where sparkles of golden splendor 

All over the suiface shine. 
But, if in pursuit we go deeper, 

Ailnr*d Djr the gleam that shone, 

Ah, &lse as the dream of the sleeper, 

Like Love, the bright ore is gone.'* 

Moore. 

The eauoA master of the royal household had 
assigned to Jeanne d'Are an honorable lodging 
befitting such a guest, in the wing of the archi- 
episcopal palace inhabited by the king and the 
most favored personages df his court. She retired 
in the hope to indulge at leisure in the emotions 
that had nigh exhausted the faculties of her 
bein^-^ut found her uncle, Durand, already ar- 
rived and awaiting her appearance with the most 
lively expectation. 

Little congenial as the humors of the waggish 
host of the Lily were to her mood, it was per- 
haps fortunate for Jeanne that he was there to 
divert the gloomy current of her thoughts. The 

I recoUectioDS of home and of her kindred were 

I the only ones which now possessed much power 
to interest her ; but Durand himself, though well 

i pleased to find her still so impressionable, was 
even alarmed at the wild burst of feeling with 
which she rushed to his more than open arms. 
Durand was equally sunMised to find that all 

I the events of her magnificent and stormy career 
had not effiiced her recollection and tenderness 
for the associations of her childhood. She asked 
a million questions about her father and all the 
village—wept tears of rage over the insults and 
cruelties inflicted by the bishop of Beauvais and 
his myrmidons on them in revenge for her flight, 
and prdfessed, with the most affecting remorse, 
her resolution to return and expiate all by un- 
wearied love and duty to her parents. This by 
no means tallied with the ideas formed by Du- 
rand Laxart; and Jeanne heard from his lips, 
with amazement and incredulity, that even her 
own friends and the villagers of Domremy re- 
garded her with great doubt and suspicion as a 
witch. They were not like the people of the 
other countries of France, who had only seen her 
wonders. They had witnessed her childhood, 
and knew the legends told of it. 

This jMit Jeanne in mind of her fairy tree, and 
she inquired with as much inteigest after it as for 
some dear friend of her youth. She heard with 
a girlish delight—strange in one of deeds so 
mighty — ^how Durand had left it a mass of splen- 
did verdure — ^how it had blossomed with more 
beauty and luxiuriance than had ever before been 
witnessed, at the time when she was at the siege 
of Orleans — ^how an extraordinary number of the 



sweetest singiag birds had boih their nests aiDttu; 
its branches, and kept the whole air alive with 
melody. 

*'*' I shall hear them soon again ; they will 
please me better than the music of courtly min- 
strels," said Jeanne, with a deep sigh and a pang 
at heart that seemed to contnulict the words. 
Even as she spoke a gentle ta.^ was heard at the 
door. La Trimouille opened it, and introducine 
the king, in a loud and pompous tone, beckoned 
to Durand to withdraw. ^^Our lord the king 
comes to consult the prophetess,'' he said. " We 
are both of us too many, my master." 

Jeanne started up, greatly surprised and alarm- 
ed with this visit — emotions which she felt it 
necessary to conceal from the prying observation 
of her uncle^^even from herseU^ luid she been 
able. She had not in the slightest degree ex- 
pected it thus in her own private apartment, but 
miagined that she should nave been summoned 
as usual to a royal council. 

Durand sunk, with a clash that nearly dislo- 
cated them, on his knees, in his awe and admira»- 
tion of the sovereign presence signified by the 
magnificent robes of state which still invested 
the king, though his armor was removed. 

^' Go^ fellow, I am glad to see thee here, for I 
have a conunission to give thee on my service,'' 
said Charles, very graciously. '^ Hie thee to my 
treasurer, the argentier, Jacques Ccsur, who has 
orders to give thee what money is necessary to 
bring the whole race of d'Arc to our court, — ^fa^ 
ther, mother, brothers, and sisters. Leave none 
for Jeanne to regret in her village ! But inquire 
not eigain for her by the name of Arc, but by t\mt 
of the imperial Hly she has revived, and in beau- 
ty and purity matches. Jeanne du L3n3 is hence^ 
forth the name of the deliverer of France; in 
perpetual testimony whereof we ennoble her 
whole race, and give them leave to quarter the 
arms of France with a shepherd's crook and 
sword. And to encourage them on their journey, 
tell them we purpose going to Paris ; and the 
first day we dine m the Louvre, all the land that 
she can ride and they can run over, during our re- 
past, shall be hers and theirs forever ; and we sit 
long at banquets that please us. Hence, good 
countryman, and let us not see thee again till this 
is done." 

" Never, my most sovereign lord !" said Du- 
rand, bending till his nose touched the gmund. 
">0h, what joy! — and I shall see Paffis, too— that 
thought to be obliged to die like a cabbage 
where I was grown ! It is impossible but that 
old Jacques, mulish as he is, must consent to 
this!" 

Jeanne began to utter some words of remon«> 
strance, but Durand took no notic^ of what she 
said, and retired bowing to the ground a thousand 
times, till he came within La Trimouille's reach, 
who plucked him angrily out of the chamber. 

The king and the Maid were now left alone ; 
and flushed as he was with wine and triumph, 
Charles felt an instant of embarrassment and al- 
most dread, when the eyes of Jeanne were 
raised to him in mute but most anxious question- 
ing. And yet he saw that she was pale and 
trembling — ^that her gestures were imcertain and 
agitated — and she seemed to remember that she 
had laid aside her cuirass and sword, and glanced 
vaguely and bewilderedly at them where they 
lay on her couch. Some such sentiments of 
mingled awe and passion, it might be, were in 
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the heart of CSuorles, as in that of the ahepheni 

Eiid3rmion, when for the first time he beheld the 
Queen of Chastity and Night descend on Latmoe 
to his arms. But the appearance of the earthy 
Durand Lucart, her kinsman^ on the scene, and 
Fastolfe's revelation concermng the regalia of 
Cluirlemagne, had dispelled much of the cloud of 
wonder that surrounded the person of Jeanne 
d'Arc. Her solitary and abrupt apparition had 
given to her the prestige attached to the un- 
jknown, authorized the imagination to believe 
that she might have stepped from heaven to 
earth. But Siat was gone. 

" Thou marvelest, Jeanne, to see me here — 
and I at myself 1" he said, with some hesitation. 
^ But what can T '' I did not know how dear to 
me thou wert-^ow necessary — until thou didst 
«vow so relentlessly thy purj^se of desertion 1 
Already the hearts of my soldiers fail and turn 
from me ; and is it not thou that hast brought 
-me hither to win a crovm, which, without thy 
ferther aid, is a mere gew-gaw to tempt robbers 
to my destruction? Bedford gathers a great 
army at Paris, and awaits by the turn of my 
hanners to throw himself between me and my 
refuses on the Loire 1 When thou art gone, the 
spint that conquered for me will be gone too ; 
my army will be fallen upon at a distance from 
all its resources ; and thou wilt but have more 
effectually destroyed me, by this unsubstantial 
glare of triumph tnat guides mine enemies. The 
captains ' who hate and envy thee will hence- 
forth have me completely in their power — will 
abandon me to the mvisible dungeon of the Con- 
atable's custody ! And wilt thou do this ? Va- 
liant as thou art, art thou not a woman, and doet 
thou not love me ? A warrior — and wilt thou 
desert thy chief in danger ?" 

'^ I love my kin^ for I love France ; and to 
me thou art France visibly personed i" leplied 
the Maid, with a pallid, fire-hued blush; and 
those daring eyes which had so often gazed on 
the sharp edge of battle unmoved, sunk beneath 
the answering gaze of Charles. 

^ It may be so^^' he said, with some slieht 
tinge of disappomtment. ^^Thou lovest this 
mighty phantom in me! Why, then, behold 
what a torn, bleeding, dismembered Fiance-^the 
clouds of a tempest wnen the wind rends it were 
less so — ^I am i None but the people deem that 
this fancifid coronation restores me to my lights 
and inheritance.^' 

" I— am the pec^e 1" said Jeanne, with sim- 
ple sublimity. **And I tell thee, gentle king, 
no J We regard it but as a heavenly assertion 
and sanctioning of thy claims, which henceforth 
nothing in earth or hell shall resist. But what 
would your Highness ? What can I more ?" 

"Make this vain pageant of royalty, a 
leality !'' exclaimed the kmg, raising his glisten- 
ing robe with a scornful gesture. " Make me 
indeed the king thou hast called me else in 
mockery. That can only be by bearing my 
throne to Paris, and seating me in the Louvre 1 
And thus only canst thou complete thy mighty 
task, and deliver France from the invader? 
Pans will open its gates and hurl our foes on 
our spears, as all tl^ other cities have done, at 
thy -approach !" 

^ Paris is a mighty city • the Burgundians are 
mighty in it. Despair makes cowards brave I" 
replied Jeanne, but with a kindled expression. 
*^ And know yoti not, n^ king, that my power is 



floner-that my misnon m AeoonijpIisMr-^liat 

the angels of my destiny have netuined to' their 
blue abodes in tne stars V^ 

^ It may be so ; but who knows it for a truth 
but thyself, dearest Jeanne?'' replied Charles. 
"" The light lingen lone after the sun has de- 
scended to the golden palaces of his net, — so shall 
thy renown and its power 1 I need thee, Je- 
anne — I need thee very much. I feel that thy 
spirit only, has the power to kindle mine, — that 
marching by the side of his brave shepherdess 
only, can France ever find in Charles a shepherd 
worthy of the flock ! Thy mere presence in- 
spires me with noble thou^ts and resolutions. 
Agnes herself is Ibr^^tten in it, as the li^t of 
day effaces the phosphor on decayed substances : 
and such love is no brighter and no purer I I 
swear to thee, this crown thou hast given me is 
too heavy to be borne without thine aid." 

"But, my king! I have already said. The 
voices warned me that my longer tarriance 
would only be haimiul to thy cause, and to 
thee I" said Jeanne, hesitatingly. " Else, for the 
direful doom it denounces on me — ^the aoom of 
fire and utier desertion — ^I might encounter it ! 
The voice warns me that from this only can I 
b^ safe in my village on the Meuse." 

" It lied, were it ten times holier I" exclaimed . 
the king, vehemently. " What can be easier 
than for the English or Burgundians to seize thee . 
there? No, Jeanne, no. my well-beloved I— 
only here— -only in the neart and arms of thy 
king (and he clasped her to his bfeast) canst 
thou be safe !'' 

"King! — Charles I-Hooble dauphin! release 
me! What means this?" said Jeanne, strug- 
gling to finee herself, but vainl^r. 

" Nay, Jeanne, even thy might is powerless 
against the might of love 1 Thou wiit not be 
the first traitor to assail the majesty thou bast 
anointed?" said Charles, with the fierce joy of 
the hunter who has captured a formidable game, 
sparkling in his eyes. "The dreadful cuirass no 
longer hardens thy bosom, and thou art no longer 
Charles's champion, but Charles's love — ^but 
Charles's' only adoration — ^for Charles, too, is 
there the people ! If thou art tha people we are 
one, and evermore will be so 1" 
. "Most dear king 1 release me, if thou wouldst 
not bring down the lightning on us both," ex- 
claimed Jeanne, wildly. " Release me, w by the 

Virgin Mother of Christ ! ^What wouldst thou ? 

Ah, king, dearest king ! wouldst thou have me 
betray Heaven and mine own heart, and thy 
sweet wife and sad queen, and become the vile 
thing I scorned in Agnes, and taught France to 
scorn ?" 

" Thou art already mine, in heart and in wm ! 
—the rest is little. Who would ^dge the casket 
to him that owns the gems?" said the enamored 
prince. " Let me look in thy bright lioness eyes 
that have so often shone with the light of battle, . 
and even they cannot deny — ^thou lovest me» my 
Jeanne I Thy virgin and most pure and noble 
heart may not acknowledge this truth even to 
thyself; but I am old in experience though young 
in years, and I tell thee that thou lovest me !' 

'^ Yes, I love thee, I love thee, my king!— but 
in all chasteness of sincerity — as the Ught loves 
the snows on the peaks of Jura, which we see 
from my father's cottage door! First of my dawn, 
thou wert— last of my sunset thou shalt be 1— ^«t 
release me now I" md Jeanne, with increanng 
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tumult of tbiMDisht and fianoe. ** I am a vowed 
maiden to the Mother of Virgins! — ^the Voice 
commanded me to leave theel — ^I wiil depart, 
and forever 1" 

" Thou sJialt not now, now nor ever I" returned 
Charles, with wild impetuosity. '* I have thee 
DOW, and nothing-Hiot the lightning itself—shall 
sever us I What even as thou likenest thyself, 
the cold light of oawn itself crimsons and glows 
at sunset i Thou hast obeyed the precepts of the 
Celestial Nun that sent thee, until she herself 
released thee firom allegiance, and denied all 
£tfther aid I Thpu hast set Talbot fi^e, whom 
victory like a chained lion ever followed until he 
crossed thy path ! Therefore thou shalt be with 
me when I meet with him again, and this embrace 
that stamps thee mine — ^this kisiK-is the pledge of 
an eternal union, which neither Heaven nor man 
shaU part !" 

For a single instant the might of the passion 
evoked with such powerful spells vanquished 
even the heroic soul of Jeanne d'Arc. Her lips 
met those of. the king in a frenzied ecstasy of love 
and pleasure — dwelt there for one eternal moment 
of superhuman happine8s--«nd then a wild cry 
broke from her inmost heart, and Charles seemed 
dashed away from her arms with the force where- 
with a torrent rejects sozqo blossoming tree swept 
into its wave. 

''Away, away, thou regal tJraitor to the majes- 
ty of Heavea itself! — Behold, the Mother of God 
herself and the crucified One descend from the 
skies to save me !" she exclaimed, with frantic 
fervor, and stretching her arms upward and gazing 
vt^ithso wild a look toward the couch, that Charles 
himself turned to gaze at it, expecting the appear- 
ance of some miraculous portent. 

'' It is only a painted carving of a cruci^xion, 
' illumined by a passing radiance of moonlight, Je- 
anne !" he exclaimed, after a pause. 

"Be it so ; the passing radiance was poured 
^m some angel's torch,^' she replied. Once 
more hear me, fclng ; leave me, or — ^I cannot harm 
thee— but my sword, the sword that has won thy 
battles, shall pierce my inmost heart 1 See, I am 
weapcmed I" And she sprung forward, and seizing 
her sword, placing its point at her own breast. 

''Forbear, Jeanne 1 Jeanne, forbear P ex- 
cbiimed Charles, greatly alarmed. " I see well 
thou dost not love me — ^that thou never hast. All 
thou hast done was to thine own glory and tri- 
umph j enough of that is achieved ; thou art undy- 
ing in the memories of men, and I must go and 
perish alone amidst mine enemies !'' 

^ Oh, say not sO; dearest Charles, my king, my 
king !'' said Jeanne, in tones of mortal agony, and 
some tremendous lignt from the abyss of destiny 
seemed to rise and gradually illuminate her coun- 
tenance with doom, while melting into a torrent, 
of tears, she continued, " Swear only to leave me 
now — swear never more to tempt me thus to per- 
dition — and in spite of the English and their 
hissing stakes — despite the spear of Talbot and 
the sword of Bedfoid, the madness of Fastoife, the 
World's doubt, the desertion of heaven and mine 
own heart, I will stay with thee, go with thee, 
battle with thee, and die for thee !'' 

*' I swear it, glorious incarnation of love and 
goodness; and that I may keep mine oath, and 
thou thine, I depart even with this step !'' said the 
^ng, touched with such vehement emotions of 
pity, so«x>w, and disappointment, that he too burst 
uito apassion of tears. Vainly striving to ccmceal 



. hishandaovet 
his eyes, he reached the door, and turning, knelt 
like a worshiper leaving the shrine of some be- 
loved saint, whilst the sword of Jeanne d'Arc 
fell powerleasly from her hand! — ^A symbol and 
a prophecy. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



*< There's notUqg in this world can make me Joj ; 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale 
Vexing^ the dull ear of a drowsy man ; 
And bitter shame hath spoiled the world's sweet 

taste 
That it yields naught bat shame and bitterness." 

SuAKsrcAms. 

Nearly a month had elapsed, crowded with 
fortunate events for the French, after the corona- 
tion of Charles VII. in Rheims, when a solemn 
chapter of the Knights of the Garter was held in 
Paris. The Regent Duke of Bedford resided at 
the palace of the Toumelles, in that capital, and 
in its hall a convocation of this most illustrious 
and kindly order was assembled. 

All the knights were in their grand robes of 
ceremony; their cassocks of carnation satin ; their 
violet mantles with crimson hoods ; their badges, 
garters, and massive golden chains of roses, with 
the saint and dragon pendant in precious i^nes. 
But shame and sorrow were visibly expreeeed on 
all their countenances ; and not withoid reason. 
This was the first opportunity afforded by the 
tumult of events for the investigaticm of the 
charges of cowardice and desertion brought by the 
Lord Talbot against Sir John Fastoife, both 
knights of the order, the latter having been 
imprisoiied ever since he presented himself to 
the regent, on arriving from Rheims. 

The coronation had produced the great effects 
which the instinct of a shepherd giri foresaw. 
All France was roused from tne torpor of despair, 
and the victorious English became, at a single 
stroke, a feeble and chsmayed garrison of the 
vast territories apparently reduced to their yoke. 
Charles was. advancing on Paris itself, with a 
greater host than had been assembled in France 
since Agincourt. Cities, towns, and castles sur- 
rendered to him the moment he appeared, or 
anticipated his approach on the way. In vain had 
Bedford himself sallied forth to meet and stop 
this tide of success ; for conquest it could not be 
called where there was no resistance. The brother 
of Henry V. was compelled to witness with his 
own eyes the terror inspired by a woman in the 
veterans who had won such amazing victories 
under that hero's guidance. He was even obliged 
to fortify himself to keep his camp before Seims, 
in spite of the insulting^ provocations of his ene- 
mies — ^to follow the French host at a distance as 
a spectator of its triumphs — ^feeling that he dared 
not trust his troops to encounter the magic Maid. 
Finally, the regent retired and took refuge in the 
walls of Paris, not daring to abide an attack. 
And now after taking all ike towns and places of 
strength within a considerable circuit of the city, 
merely by appearing before them, Charles haa 
arrived at St. Denis, with the declared intention 
of assailing it. 

Under these disastrous circumstances the chap* 
ter of St. Geoi^ met in the palace of the Tour- 
nelles. Among the knights were several of iba 
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most ftmoiu who had heen vanauished by the 
Maid of Orleans. Talbot, Suffolk, Scales, Sir 
Thomas Rampstone, were there, with others of 
the paladins of Hemy V., amazed at their com- 
rades' discomfiture. Warwick, Stafford, Wil- 
loughbvj Hungerford, Norfolk, Somerset, and the 
aged Exeter, occupied chairs m this chivalrous 
synod, each leaning mournfully on his massive 
sword. 

Sir John Fastolfe was a favorite with the Duke 
of Bedford, who had advanced him to many great 
honars. But the vehement accusations of Talbot ; 
the impolicy of encouraging belief in Jeanne's 
witchcraft, the baneful effects of which he had 
himself witnessed ; wrath at the tremendous con- 
sequences of the loss of the battle of Pataye ; the 
necessity of making an example : the entreaties 
of the miserable knight himself, who passionately 
demanded to be heard in his defense; induced 
the duke to consent to his solenm trial before his 
brethren. 

Bedford presided over the chapter, occupying 
an elevated chair above the bench on which the 
knights of St. George were ranged, flanked at 
either end by the kings-at-arms. Garter and 
Norroy. The noble Plantagenet features in the 
regent's countenance were darkened with the 
austerity and gravity of his character, and the 
coldness and immovability of his manner gave 
him the aspect of one of those grim martial 
figures whicn we still behold on the tombs of our 
ancestors. 

Talbot was speaking. " Nay, it is nothing ;" 
he exclaimed. *^ Though Laon, Soissons, Cha- 
teau-Thierry, Provins, Coulonniers, Ferte-Milon, 
Crespy. Lagny, Dammartin, Compiegne, Senile, 
be lost f Though the traitorous host are now at 
St. Denis ! Let only our English know, on some 
authority they cannot doubt that it is cowardice 
and not magic makes men nee from this woman 
of hell, and they will rather perish^; But how 
can they, while the matchless recre^t that de- 
serted me at Pataye, when I and Scales and 
Rampstone beui borne all the brunt of the battle, 
and needed but his shadow on our left to win the 
field — while Fastolfe breathes the air God never 
made for cowards, for what reptiles else he 
might I Paris is faithful to us. Paris still abhors 
the murderers of John the Fearless, massacreing 
murderess as she is herself! Normandy but 
wavers, and the Constable only chips the rock. 
All will go well again were this false dastard 
beneath the soil he has covered with English 
graves instead of French ones I Give me but a 
mousand arehers, then, and I will keep Normandy 
from the Bretons till aid arrive from England, or 
till doomsday !'^ 

*' Yet, this Norfolk knight was once valiant. 
He won Rouvrai," said the Duke of Bedford. 

** Therefore the more Heed to punish him to 
the utmost for his cowardice !" returned Talbot, 
*^ Every coward quotes him for example, and it 
Works more fatally than the loss of fifty well- 
contested fields." 

*^ Ye are his judges, not I. Remember only 
that he is your brother," said Bedford, with some 
slight emotion, ^^ since I cannot forget he was 
once as mine." 

**• I shall hold him as deep a coward in heart, 
that doth not condenm him 1" returned the vio- 
lent Talbot. 

*^ He might have brought me aid to Jargeau !" 
said the Earl of Suffolk. 



<" He deseited us all at Orient P nid the Loid 

Scales. 

^ And Salisbuiy's death renoaim unavenged !" 
growled Talbot: m the tones of a baffled lion. 

" But what aid may we hope fixm En^and! 
What say the commons to these losses 1 Hath it 
not been found impossible toenrol^a single archer 
against the witch ?" said Suffolk. 

** Greatly against my will—brethren, I may 
confide in all of ye — I have sent to beseech the 
most reverend Cardinal Beaufort to come to our 
aid, for a few months, with the army of the au- 
sade, which he has levied, at the pope's praver, 
against the Bohemian heretics ;" said Bedfoni, in 
the same calm tone, though aware that the intel- 
ligence was highly disagreeable to nearly all 
present. ^ And he haspromised to mareh on his 
expedition by way of E^rance, provided we tram- 
mel him with no siege — and comes with what 
haste he may to Rouen." 

"Then have we Prester John and the great 
Turk together coming to rule us all, as an we 
were summer flies in a tempest," exclaimed Suf- 
folk. 

^' He shall not easily rule Talbot, and his holy 
army is the fittest to encounter one that also 
marches with angels for banner-bearers," said 
Talbot with his iron smile. 

"Nor would the haughty cardinal suffer the 
king to come to France without his company," 
continued Bedford. " And it is above all things 
necessary we should have him crowned in due 
state in Paris, to mock the make-shift coronation 
at Rheims, and show to France that a new race 
with new customs rules over her I But we met 
not in council, but in chapter. Bring in the pri- 
soner. Garter I" 

The announcement of Cardinal Beaufort's in- 
tended visit by no means increased the prisonei's 
chances of a favorable reception. But when 
Garter returned with the culprit, his wo-begone 
and ghastly appeaeance moved pity in every 
breast but Talbot's. Rage for his lost glory ren- 
dered him insensible as a mother who has lost 
her child, to every other sentiment No signs of 
relenting, at all events, appeared in the fierce 
harangue wherein he accused Sir John Fastolfe 
of having fled from the field of Pataye, in a base, 
cowardly, and unknightly manner, before a wo- 
man, and of having thereby caused the loss of 
that battle and of half France. 

Fastolfe listened With quivering frame and 
downcast eyes, whence the tears nowed on his 
neglected beard and cheeks ; and when he essayed 
to speak, his tongue seemed parched and stifT in 
his jaws. But passion conquered the paralysis of 
grief, after a bnef struggle, and he spoke. He 
reminded the knights ofhis' former deeds in arms, 
and demanded if any previous event of his Hfo 
argued him cowardly or disloyal ? Had he not 
chosen arms in his childhood, when every effort 
was made to induce him to become a priest, a pro- 
fession without danger ? In how many tsieges and 
battles had he not been present ? Still a page-of- 
war, he had attracted the notice of Henry V. 
whose glance made poor hinds and serfe valiant. 
He ^ke of Rouvrai ; but there his voice failed, 
and for a few instants so mighty a convulsion 
shook his breast that even Talbot marveled to see 
humanity survive such agony. Then with a wild 
outbreak of fury he confessed that he had seemed 
to fly from the field of Pataye, but that il^was not 
80. He had beheld the soroefeasadvaikctng amidst 
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a fiery ifarTcneiw, and his anns and senses became 

powerless, while two fiends of red-hot bipnze 

seized his charger by the bit, and raced it madly 

frem the field I 

"Thine own two cowardly esquires, whom I 
will hang for it when I chance on them !'' ex- 
claimed Talbot. ^' Why should this woman have 
power over thee only ? What master sin hast 
thou committed ? — ^Talbot is held no saint, yet 
Talbot fled not." 

Fastolfe grew paler still as the memory of his 
excommunication crossed his mind, but he replied 
brokenly. '^ Even from the first instant 1 beheld 
her, she has been fatal to me ! I have seen her at 
her magic rites, and therefore she hates me as a 
Kving witness of her crimes, whom she would 
fam destroy. Saw you not the stag that guided 
her to Pataye ? It was that which in evil hour 
I hunted in the forests of Conmiercy, and, being 
tnarvelously won by the savage lieauty of her 
look, I spared it for her sake, and fiistened my 
gold cham of St. George around its antlers in ker 
honor." 

" Thou shouldst have wedded her, and fastened 
them round thine own, to thine own I" said 
Talbot. 

" But, brethren, from this spell I shall, I trust, 
be soon released " continued Fastolfe, turning de- 
Jpoirinriy from nim. " My Verdurer, my faith- 
ful Widfstan of Warbois, whose aim is sure as 
the darts of the sun, parted from me at Rheims 
to retum io those wilds on the M euse, and watch 
clay and night, at every risk, till I have my chain 
a^n." 

" And are we to wait till this faithful liegeman 
of thine returns, to echo this winter-grandame's 
story ?" returned Talbot. " By my faith, which 
men may say is but small, we shall lose France 
through other cowards following thine example 
ere we see his face, or hear his lying testimony 
back thine !" 

" Atheist ! no marvel thou disbelievest in man," 
leplted Fastolfe, furiously. " Even as before the 
field of Pataye, I tell thee now again^ if thou art 
Talbot, — Talbot I 1 will meet thee in a bear's 
cage, and prove on thy well-scarred carcass, I am 
no coWard nor fugitive !" 

'* I do remember me, and it is well reminded^' 
exclaimed Talbot. ^'How darest thou say the 
^tch aiaWghted thee, when long ere we met 
with her thou wert so dastard-hued that Talbot 
himself wept hot tears of sharne to see it ? Yea^ 
I will battle with thee, armed' with my nails and 
thou in Milan steel, if these thy brethren declare 
thee not to be a base recreant, false to all fellow- 
ship and brotherhood, which the French them- 
selves called thee in Rheims I Then will I tear 
off these dishonored gauds of the garter, worn by 
80 vile a slave. Shame now is not to him who 
thinks shame of Edward's badge, but to him who 
Ihinks not shame of it I Yea, sirs, make it so, 
and I will fight with him as your champion 
while I have blood to spend, or arm to shed it." 

" Ah, gentle sirs, brothers I give me death ere 
that dishonor !" said Fastolfe, despairingly clasp- 
ii^his hands. 

"Death follows this dishonor; death, by all 
jaws that soldiers ever made." returned Talbot. 

But death may go before ana prevent the shame 
of our order. If thou darest die, Fastolfe, until 
thy sword is snatched from thee and shivered by 
the hangman, thou hast the means I" 

"Ha, ere now I had found that remedy I but 



what were it but wl^ an act forbidden by God. 
to plunge myself into the fiery pool ?" gaspea 
Fastolfe. Talbot laughed scornfully, and there 
was a moment's profound silence. 

" Take him away," said the Duke of Bedford, 
rising, " and bring me your judgment and your 
sentence to the ramparts, whither I will go air 
me, and look if I can yet discern this standard 
that changes men into stone." 

Fastolfe clasped his hands imploringly toward 
his former kind master and chief, but Bedford, 
vailing his face in his hood, merely returned the 
salutes of the knights and retired. 

Even chance was an enemy to the luckless 
Dragon Knight. The Regent had scarcely tioM 
to cool his choler by ascendinp^ the lofty ramparts 
of the city, toward St. Denis, and inhaling the 
freeze that blew over them, ere a cry arose of 
" the Armagnacs, the Armagnacs 1" a name by 
which the Parisians still designated the partiusaos 
of Charles YII. And in reality the banners oi 
an innumerable host, stretching far and near like 
the masts of some great harbor on a gala day, 
streamed into sight along the horizon toward !^. 
Denis. A brief space of time brought them into 
full view, and the well-practiced eyes of the Re- 
gent discovered that the mass of his enemy's 
army was approaching the walls of Paris. 

The good will and impetuous purposes that 
animated the assailants might be perceived in the 
straining rapidity of their march, resembling that 
of an ostrich in fiight over the desert, with its 
head thrust far in advance of its limbs. The 
magnificent company of chivalry that formed the 
vanguard seemed composed of the most distin- 
guished nobles and knights, to judge by the 
^lendor of their «;amiture. And in advance 
even of these paladins, as if she enjoyed being 
alone, or that her devouring thoughts urged her 
more restlessly on, came the Maid of Orleans. 
The mixture of female habiliments with those oi 
a warrior, the length of her sureoat which flowed ' 
to her spurs, her snowy charger and plumes and 
standard, sufficiently distinguished her from any 
other leader. 

The Duke of Bedford would periiaps have felt 
less wrath and detestation kindle in his breast 
when he marked this figure, if he could have 
read the secrets of hers. He would have expe- 
rienced less doubt and apprehension could he have 
fathomed the various and even opposing motives 
which brought this, numerous .host so resolutely 
against his strength. 

Charles YII. and his minister had apparently 
every reason to exult in the success of their pro- 
ject. After the events of Rheims^ and the con- 
sent of the Maid to continue in his service, the 
hearts of the French soldiery and people seemed 
to return to him by an invisible but irresistible at- 
tractioiL He had only to march to con(^uer, and 
in the general opinion, Paris itself awaited only 
his arrival to inutate an almost universal exam- 
ple, and open her gates to a beloved vanquisher. 

But a cnange had come over the spirits both 
of Charles and his favorite adviser. The young, 
vain, and amorous king was wearied and offend^ 
with the coldness and even aversion which after 
the revelation of Rheims appeared to govern the 
Maid in her intercourse with him. The excess of 
passion in that pure and high-souled nature took 
the hues and forms of a contrary sentiment. She 
dared no longer trust herself to the s^ghtest 
evidence of the love within her heart lest the 
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jmif^tv torrent finding the amatiesttiam removed) 
idioula overwhelm all. She could no longer deny 
to her own convictions the frenzy she sheured, and 
which nature herself had avowe<l so dangerously 
and irrea«tihly. Her pellucid conscience showed 
the slighest stain too glaringly to he mistaken, 
and its excess of religious sensitiveness exagger- 
ated whatever partook of evil into monstrous 
criminality. The idea haunted her incessantly, 
and fed upon her heart as a raven upon its food, 
that, however pure in conduct, she encouraged hy 
her consent to accompany the king, an adulterous 
pajssion and hopes in nim. And in herself, what 
might he that fatal ^^easure that enabled her to 
haUle the reproaches of her isoul, and continue 
with him in spite of sufferings so great as now 
environed her ? 

For it was no longer as in the early days of 
her glory and of the popular enthusiasm. The 
discontented captains grew daily more averse to 
her and her rarojects. Every new success increased 
their apprehensions and gloom. All the renown 
of the achievements performed went to the Maid, 
or rather there seemed no longer any occasion for 
the martial virtues on which they prided them- 
selves. Jeanne d'Arc leveled strong walls with 
her looks and words more irresistibly than the 
trumpet of Jericho ! The great captains of France 
jfelt themselves degraded to the rank of the pa- 
geant followers in a triumphal progress. 

The exultation of La Trimouille, moreover, 
revealed his projects and hopes of entirely eman- 
cipating himself and his master from their control. 
The haughty noises could not contemplate with- 
out dismay the certainty that'they should soon be 
no longer necessary to their king. With more 
reason than ever, they began to revive their in- 
trigues to remove the evil counselor from the pre- 
sence of their sovereign, and to restore to it the 
bold and powerful Constable. Jeanne d'Arc was 
at the same instant feared and doubted by the &- 
vorite minister, and hated and thwarted as his 
partisan by his enemies. The king could not be- 
lieve in the strength and devotion o{ a passion 
which took none of the forms in which his own 
earthy and voluptuous nature ever indulged its 
dictates ; whose very intensity of fervor purified 
itself. Still less could the licentious and suspi- 
cious minister. La Trimouille began to remem- 
ber with increasing distrust the circumstances of 
her former connection with the Constable. Every 
hour that brought them nearej to the forces whicn 
this great officer had set afoot in Normandy, and 
where his successes became brilliant now that the 
English army was shut up at Paris, contributed 
to me misgivings of La Trimouille. 

More surpnsingthan most of these changes was 
one which Jeanne herself was as yet far from 
dreaming possible, in the people and soldiery. 
Despite her continued and dazzling career of 
victory, doubts and fears began to mingle largely 
in the popular exultation. Amazing as it may 
appear, every new triumph only increased the 
vague but general apprehension of some ap- 
proaching and signal failure. The captains took 
care to spread assiduously her own declaration in 
Rheims that the days of her glory and mission 
were over, and that she stayed with the army 
against the dictates of the supernatural powers 
that had hitherto supported her. Rumors were 
carefully spread concerning the nature of her 
intimacy with the king, which even the generous 
Dunois believed in sonowful silence, aiul which 



forther weakened her sway over the popular be- 
lief. They beheld her no longer environed by a 
sacred escort of priests and monks to chant the 
anthems of her glory. The archbishop of Rheims 
had withdrawn those over whom he had influ- 
ence, and was busied with the new prior of St. 
Remy in weeding his chapter and diocese of all 
who &vored the English cause. 

The conduct and demeanor of Jeanne d'Arc 
herself added to these unfavorable rumors and 
misgivings. The profound melancholy that dwelt 
upon her aniidsttne luster of her triumphs seem- 
ed to the people, unskilled in divining the secrets 
of ^eat souls, a visible testimony which she bore 
against herself. Her resolves had no longer the 
simyplicity and fixedness of a divine impulse. 
Difficulties became visible to her, for she now saw 
with the naked eye of hmnanity, that cannot bring 
the distant mountains near. She was deserted 
by her voices ; they no longer gave her tuivice and 
consolation, or confirmed into a fixed light the 
iri|uiiations of her genius. She had h^ con- 
fidence in the heavens and in herself; at times 
was appalled and amazed at the grandeur of her 
own destiny, and at the terror which stretched 
before it into the immensity of the unknown, 
like a shadow of the night which comes behind 
the magnificence of the sun. Above all, a dreary 
sentiment was in her heart which^ as it were, 
poisoned and choked the fountains of her inspira- 
tion of love and of glory. 

She had discovered the too human and guilty 
nature of the passionate feeling bindifig her to 
serve through ever^ peril and anguish, the for- 
tunes of Charles of France. In blind obedience 
to its dictates, she had defied those of God and 
her own soul : a terrific punishment was darkly 
menaced, and overhung her like a perpetual 
gloom, without havixig the power to amignt her 
back fn^ the path of its fulfillment. .But the worst 
and most incessant pang of all was the discovery 
of the earthy essence of that idol which her ima- 
gination had decked with the attribute of a^od. 
The debasing gratitude of the recompense intend- 
ed to be conferred upon her, the consciousness 
that her noble rejection irritated and alienated the 
heart which to win was guilt and to lose was 
despair, made her existence a kind of troublous 
d^eam. 

Jeanne herself was perhaps the only one of the 
immense mass w^hich she led against Paris, who 
sincerely desired to behold its walls. The cap- 
tains dreaded a crowning success which "Would 
render their secret plans abortive ; the common 
soldiery va^ely anticipated the catastrophe that 
haunted their imaginations, and which continual 
success only deepened, as breaks of sunshine 
illumine the gathering darkness of a tempest. 
The excessive severity of her discipline — unfelt, 
or once regarded as the suitable rigor of an angelic 
purity — ^began now to excite murmurs and dis- 
gust among men who deemed the enforcer her- 
self subject to human frailties of no light hue. 
The time she spent in solitary sorrow, or in suf- 
fering, they now imagined to be devoted to 
courtly pleasures and enjoyments. And con- 
scious within her heart of the too human and 
blamable sentiment . that reigned in it, she re- 
jected the adoration and enthusiasm of the people 
with an asperity which seemed to take it for re- 
proach, and both diminished and cooled the out- 
ward signs. 

Charles himself and his minister halted at St 
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Denis, and dedined acoompenyinff the march of 
the army on Paris. The king alleged excess of 

Iktigue; and a wish to avoid appearing in person 
against his rebellious capital, where he was by no 
means personally popular. And in truth he was 
wearied jDf the very sameness and rapidity of his 
triumphs; and accustomed to a life of ease and 
pleasure, the toils and privations of a campaign 
made him glad of a pretext to halt. But still 
more powerful reasons influenced La Trimouille. 
The httle he had seen of war nevertheless de- 
prived it of all attractions to his fearful contem- 
plation ; and an attack on the ferocious capital of 
the Burgundian faction was likely to prove no 
child's play. He anticipated with growing ap- 
prehensions some sudden outbreak of the discon- 
tent which he saw in the looks of the French 
captains, maturing against him. The vicinage 
of the Constable and his anny, engaged in the 
siege of Evreux, rendered some daring attempt 
OD his person very possible, and he had no longer 
confidence in the support of Jeanne d'Arc. She 
had even evinced a degree of contempt his cow- 
aidly and unsldllful conduct in arms, in which 
he yet persisted to make a display, naturally ex- 
cited. And La Trimouille — ^himself incapable of 
an act of generosity — recognized only an overt sign 
of hostility in one perpetrated by Jeaime, against 
his advice. The town of Compi^gne surrendered 
to the Constable's lieutenant Guillaume de Flavy, 
on condition ^at the Maid of Orleans was al- 
lowed to name their governor. De Flavy was 
a man who owed her a bitter grudge, both on his 
own and his master's account, yet she appointed 
him to the government of Compi^gne, observing. 
with a deep sigh, that they who win shoula 
wear. 

The King was therefore not among the leaders 
of the French host who now approached Paris, 
beneath the gaze of the Regent, i^edford, and in- 
undated the open country between Montmartre 
and the gates of St. Honor^ and St. Denis. It 
was amidst the general uproar and alarm of the 
city at this approach that the chivalry of the 
Gtuter mounts the ramparts, and announced to 
the Duke of Bedford their judgment and sentence 
on Sir John Fastolfe, — guilty, degradation, and 
death! 

Before, however, comment could be made by 
the Duke, a sufficient one was enacted beneath his 
eyes. A lofty swelling mound between these two 
^s, upon which the hog-market of Paris was 
usually held, and which was designated from that 
dicumstance, was defiended^on the summit by an 
outwork of considerable strength. It was occu- 
pied by a body of choice archers and men-at- 
''ims ; and yet, scarcely an assault made, they 
evacuated the fortification, and were seen flying 
in disorder and terror toward the city walls. In 
addition to this calamity, although the most in- 
stant orders were given for a party to sally forth 
and regain possession of the night, not a single 
«Dce or cross-bow ventured from the opened 
gates. Orfy the ftigitives entered ; none sallied 

" And say you, my lord Regent, that no ex- 
^ple is necessary to make these cowardly 
^naves understand there is something more ter- 
rible than the swords of the witch's bullies ?" 
said Talbot, pale with wrath. 

" Ye have one in readiness," replied Bedfoni ; 
^d almost as he spoke, the French trumpets 
*>unded a parley, and Jeaime approached, ac- 



cording to her custom, to smmnon the city. 
John of Lrf>iTaine, at his own earnest desire, 
preceded her with his largest and best belovea 
cagpon, which he called *^ the shepheidess" in 
honor of his captainess, wreathed with flowen. 
Dunois and the Duke of Alen^on, with the her- 
ald. France, were her only company. 

'^ I am Jeanne the Maid. What English are 
ve?" she said, with her characteristic brevity, 
but with less than her wonted cheer. 

^'I am John of Lancaster. Are maids so 
scarce in France, that to be one is something 
marvelous ?" replied the Duke of Bedford. 

" In very faith, to be one after the pattern of 
this straw- wench, is marvelous!" muttered 
Talbot. 

If thou art John of Lancaster, calling himself 
Regent of France, know that the King jof France 
is of age and neeas none I" replied Jeanne d' Arc) 
whose eye ranged with astonishment along the 
mighty defenses of the city her adventurous for- 
tune had now brought her to assail. " But if 
thou art he, thou art a knight of old renown, 
famous on stricken fields. Therefore, in the 
name of God, come tiown from thy eastled 
strength, if ye dare meet us in equal conflict, and 
we will withdraw and give ye ample space and 
time to marshal yourselves in battle array." 

" Is not thy master — ^if thou ownest one leas 
than the fiend— a murderer? Doth God battle 
with murderers ?" said Bedford, calmly. " Wo- 
man — ^if woman thou art — Glisten to me. Neither 
by the aid of heaven or of hell hast thou so fior 
prevailed, but by cowardice and treason. In the 
name of chivalry and true knighthood, — ^if such 
be in any degree remaining among jfi, — agree 
with us for an hour's truce, and we will show to 
you and all the world our true opinion !" 

^ We grant and promise it, ro3ral Lancaster., on 
our sworfs," said tiie Duke of Alen^on, eagerly ; 
and as Jeanne made no objection but a^ glance of 
mute reproach, an hour^s truce was solemnly 
proclaimed, by sound of trumpets, on the walls 
and in the French host. In a few instants, the 
second verge of the two ditches dividing the 
walls of Paris from the Marche-aux-Pourceanx, 
was crowded with a multitude anxious to see the 
city and the promised v exhibition. The citizens 
and garrison of Paris crowded the wall j and as 
only Bedford and his chivalry were in the secret, 
cunosity was highly excited on all sides. 

It was gratified within a brief space, when the 
drawbridge of the gate St. Honore being lowered, 
a procession of the knights of the garter, in long 
mourning robes, that concealed their gorgeous 
costumess, appeared on it. They were afoot, and 
kept their heads cast down and faces concealed 
as if at an actual funeral. The Duke of Bedford 
alone came on horseback, but without the in- 
signia of the order. Twelve priests followed 
with lighted tapers, dolorously chanting the 
prayers for the dead ; and after them, environed 
by a strong guard, and manacled at the wriste 
with a many times coiled chain, came the un- 
happy Dragon Knight. He was completelj 
armed, with this precaution against his using his 
weapons ; a page bore his lance, his sword was 
girded on, and Garter, king-at-arms, bore his em- 
blazoned shield behind him. 

The procession halted on the farther end of 
the drawbridge, and the priests continued their 
dismal harmony imtil they reached the conclu- 
sion of the Miserere, The most obdurate then 
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beheld vnih some emotkm, the delbrmed execu- 
tioner of Paru, Loapgarou, advance with his 
naked ax, and joyfully throw down a billet of 
wood before the condemned knight to serve as a 
Uock. The deathsman, leaning on his weighty 
curtal, seemed to await only the conclusion of 
some further ceremonies, to mherit his victim. 

The clerical assistants resumed their chanting, 
and at the conclusion of every subsequent veise 
made a deep i^iuse and silence. Two neralds-at- 
arms at these intervals removed pieces of Fas- 
tolfe's armor, uncovering his head first, and re- 
vealing a ghastly picture of despair and shame, 
that affected the hardest spectators. Dunois, 
whom he had overthrown in battle, covered his 
ikce and wept aloud, and Jeanne turned hers 
away with an expression of anguish. 

^^This is the hehnet of Sir John Fastolfe, 
Knight of the Garter, Lord of Caister, and Lieu- 
tenant of Champagne, attaint and convicted of 
cowardice and desertion of the banner of my 
Lord St. Greorge and of the king, and therefore 
most worthily adjudged and condemned to degra- 
dation from Ms noble, chivalric, and warUke 
rank, and to death ! Live <he King !" proclaimed 
Garter, and repeated a similar speech at the re- 
moval of every piece of armor. 

Helmet, collar, girdle, sword, gorget, gauntlets, 
spurs, breas^ate, and backplate, were thus re- 
moved, and Fastolfe appeared in his doublet and 
hose of soiled silk. The heralds continued their 
task.. Garter, king-at-arms, advanced, and re- 
versing the shield of FastoltVs blazonry^ which 
he carried, proclaimed, " This is the shield and 
coat of the false traitor and recreant, Fastolfe, of 
Caister I» 

"That cleserted me at Patayel" shouted Tal- 
bot, and anticijiating the herald's diligence, he 
shattered the shield to shreds with the ax of the 
executioner. 

This ceremony concluded, the priests extin- 
euished their tapers, and walked round the con- 
demned and motionless knight in a circle until 
they had chanted the hundred and nineteenth 
psalm of David, held by the Church to be a pro- 
phetic maledii^on of Judas Iscariot. These 
curses duly sung, a pursuivant in attendance on 
the heralds advanced, and held a silver ewer full 
of warm water over Fastolfe's head.^ 

"Tell me, pursuivant, what man is this, by 
name and surname V^ then quoth Garter. 

" Sir John Fastolfe ! Sir John Fastolfe ! Sir 
John Fastolfe P' replied the pursuivant, in a 
raised voice, as if proclaiming its ignominy to the 
world. 

^ Thou art deceived, pursuivant, for that was a 
noble and faithful knight j and tell me, knights, 
what have ye adjudged this man to be V^ returned 
the king-att-anns. 

"" A traitor, a coward 1 Read, Garter, our judg- 
ment,'' said Talbot, handing a scroll to the func- 
tionary, who read aloud that, by the unanimous 
judgment of the brethren of the Garter, in chapter 
assembled, Sir John Fastolfe was declared unwor- 
thy ai^ loneer to bear the title of a knight, ban- 
ished m>m Uieir fellowshi]). degraded from chiv- 
alry, and cfmdemned to oie by the ax of the 
common executioner. These words uttered, the 
king-at-arms emptied the ewer of water over 
Fastolfe's head! A willow drenched in midnight 
lain could scarcely present a more wof ul and wo- 
begone spectacle. 

Garter was then about to pronounce the words 



by Wldch even the chiUben of the dflmded knight 
were declared forever infamou& ignoble, ixidpeat- 
anU, when a cry or rather yell was heard from 
the gate of St. Honors. A man in a stained and 
ragged garb, as if he had been for months exposed 
to sdl the variations of the weather, with an ar- 
cher's bow on his back, and shaking a chain of 
gold deliriously aloft, came rushing over the draw- 
bridge. 

" Release my lord, release him I" cried the ver- 
durer of Conmiercy. "The spell is broken; I 
have slain the stag I Many a moonlight did 1 
watch for him till I dared seek him beneath the 
witch's tree ! That was his lair, and there I slew 
him !" 

" It is in vain, good yeoman ! your lord is con- 
demned, but we retain mee in our proper service,"- 
said the Duke of Bedford. 

" My lord, I am a vassal of Caister ; I will serve 
none but Sir John Fastolfe," replied the archer. 
" Release him, for I have redeemed him from his 
speU." 

" No, Wulfijtan, leave me. Let all leave me ; 1 
am an excommunicated wretch, that have brought 
my penalties on the cause I thought to serve !" 
said Fastolfe, accepting with a wild look his 
strangely restored cnain. " The Bishop of Beau- 
vais excommunicated me, and rightly, for striking 
a priest ; yet dared I still to mingle among Chris- 
tian men !" 

Wulistan, who had knelt before his lord, started 
on his feet several paces back, with a face full of 
blank horror. A shiver of fear ran through both 
masses of the spectators, and Talbot alone seemed 
free from the infection of superstition. " By St. 
George I this is the best thing I have heard of 
thee for some time, if it be that the double- 
tongued reveler of Beauvais has cast thee out of 
communion 1" he exclaimed. 

•* Deem not I dread the deathsman and his ax, 
my mighty lord ! when, for this cause, I beseech 
you on my knees to spare my life, until the bishop 
has withdrawn his curse," said tne woful knight, 
falling prostrate before the regent's charger. 
" Only in this behalf do I dare remind your royw 
grace, that once I was your dear knight, and called 
your orother-in-arms r' 

"Fastolfe," replied the Duke, even his stem 
and cold nature moved to tears. " Talbot has for- 
gotten Rouvrai, but England and Bedford have 
not! Go to Beauvais, and in person win tws 
absolution thou needest, and never return to the 
death thy brethren have doomed thee I" 

** I will return, my lord ! I will return to die as 
faithfully asabridegrdom to a new- wedded love I 
said Fastolfe, sprii\ging up with a sudden reaction 
as if of all the powers of life. . , 

"We will give thee way, fortuneless Itnignt, 
and God speed thee on it," said Dunois ; ai^ the 
Duke of Bedford, vaulting from his horse, threw 
him the reins. " My grooms will deem thou hast 
profaned by touching it, therefore take it wtn 
thee," he said ; and Fastolfe leaped into tne 
saddle. Then as if anxious to speed froni the 
sight of his ignominy, he struck his spurless heeis 
on the charger's flanks, and crossed at a^'J^ 
bound, the space of drawbridge not lowered, w 
the opposite verge. Another ditch divided biro 
ftom the host of France, but he was now ^J^^^J^ 
opposite the station of Jeanne d'Aro. -^"^V^id 
her mighty heart quailed before the dare ot m^ 
hatred and vengeance in the glance which he cas 
upon her when, raising his stSl shackled hands w 
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the eleflr sly, he yeJM forth this impmcatkm. 
**Ah, sweet Lord Jesu! let me but live to bring 
this accnraed witch to {Hmishment, and to expose 
her vilianies, and then devour me if thou wilt 
with red lightnings, like a blasted tree V^ 

So'^ying, spurless as }>a was, he set the char- 
ger to so wild a speed, that although he had to 
traverse a narrow line of earth, with deep ditches 
on either side, for nearly a mile, he seemed to 
vanish as he spoke. Wul£stan of Warbois' voice, 
' faintly requesting his master to await his accom- 
paniment, sped too slowly after him to be heard. 
' " What sayest thou, Jeanne ? Will it not fare 
ill with thee if, continuing in the wars, thou fallest 
into this knight's han^f said the Duke of 
AlenQon. 

"Therefore let us guard her well," said Dunois 
sorrowftdly. " If she hath lost our Lady^s aid, 
the more need of ours F' 

"• All is in the hands of Grod I unless He hath 
excepted me only of all his works," said Jeanne, 
with a shudder arul a start, for the first time 
suspecting, in her isolated innocence, that the 
nature of her intercourse with the king was 
doubted. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

BEFORE PARIS. 

*' And now my race of terror run, 
Mine be the eve of tropic sun 1 
No pale gradations quench his ray, 
No twilight dews his wrath allay ; 
With disk like battle-target red, 
He rushes to his burning bed, 
Byes the wild wave with bloody b'ght, 
Then sinks at once— and all is night. 

Scott. 

The spectacle of her enemy's degradation pro- 
duced an unfavorable effect on Jeanne herself 
Mnong the chivalry of France. They 83rmpa- 
thized ra^er with the faUen knight than with 
the victorious peasant girl. Without visibly 
Working at such a result, it was so managed bj 
them that the preparations for an assault on Pans 
hneuished to a tcnlious length. 

Jeanne herself had lost the energy and deci- 
noQ of iier earlier career. She Ustened to coun- 
sel,— she perceived difficulties :— for the first 
time, with all her genius for war, she appreciated 
the dangera of her undertaking. And they were 
great mA many. Paris was fortified with all the 
resources of art in that age. The citizens were 
either more enlightened of less credulous than 
the rest of France. They ridiculed and despised 
the celestial claims of the weird peasant sirl. 
"They dreaded the vengeance of Charles and of 
his friends, for the great massacre they had per- 
petrated some years before on his kin and auies. 
The English chividry were roused and appalled 
with the terrible chastisement of Fastoue, and 
the soldiery were fired with hope to avenge the 
shame of a once beloved leader while comforted 
hy it against their superstitious feazs. 

Every thim; presased an obstinate resistance, 
instead of the facile conquest anticipated by 
Charles and his advisers. Innumerable and 
hloody sorties and skirmishes interrupted the 
assailants, for besiegers they could not be called, 
in their attempts to make an impression on the 
northern face of the city, to which they confined 
their efiorts. In Vain did the cannon of John of 
Lorraine batter the walls between the gates of 



St. Denis and St Hoaor^, teem the < 
hill of the MaTch6.aux-Pourceaux. Ounneis < 
alnx»t equal skill replied to him, deftroyed his 
apj[»roaches, and kept the line of attack dear 
with a perpetual storm of artillery and arrows. 
The operations wore continually interrupted by 
the real or petended necessity of retiring every 
night to a distance from4he city, to prevent this 
danger of a sortie by its inclosed army, not alto- 
gether unequal to an open combat. The assail- 
ants retreated at sunset to a station about mid- 
way between St. Denis and the capital, called 
La Chapelle, which became their head-quarters. 
But thither the king never came, much less to 
the operations of the siege ; and from the mo- 
ment when the frank-spoken Dunois had inti- 
mated his suspicions, Jeanne never accompanied 
the other captains on their visits to the court. 

Reports of the revelries and pleasures in which 
the king had replunged, meanwhile increased the 
discontent of the troops, lying without shelter 
and often without food, beneath the walls oi 
Paris. The Duke of Alen9on always broueht 
full details of these desports to Jeanne in her 
melancholy solitude at La Chapelle, or in her 
exhausting and dangerous toils of the siege. But 
it was not until he gayly and carelessly informed 
her of a joyful piece of court news, which in- 
timated that the Lady of Beauty was on her 
way to St Denis, that ner patience seemed ex- 
hausted. 

^ Let the king come and join us I What 
means he by keeping at such a distance while 
men bleed for him?'' she exclaimed. All is 
ready for an assault, or shall be by to-morrow 
noon ; and bid him come. 'and strive first by his 
presence and promises ot pardon, to melt thepe 
furious hearts of Paris to remorse !" 

^^ He will not come without some strong en- 
forcement, Jeanne^ since he expects his paramour, 
who will not willmgly put her rosy body in dan- 
ger,''. said Alen^pn. ^^Therefore let us all go 
to the court to-morrow, well-attended, and bring 
him in a loving and most honorable manner to 
the camp." 

•"Gfo all of ye, — but without meT' replied 
Jeanne, with a sign. '' I will be Imsied nrialring 
the preparations complete before Paris." 

'SAt least we must have thy signature to a 
woful petition we will all jointly indite," said * 
the cralty duke. 

^^ I cannot write, fair duke, as well thou know- 
est" returned the Maid. 

^^ But who can mistake thy cross ?" said the 
duke. 

Accordingly a species of military round-robin 
was presented to Charles at his breakfast on the 
following day, entreating him to come, and by 
his presence hearten the soldienr in the intend- 
ed assault on Paris that day. it was so well , 
seconded by the masses of chivalry accbmpany- 
ing their chiefs, that neither the king nor ms 
minister dared refuse compliance, especially as 
Jeaime's peremptory fiourisn was among the sig- 
natures« Charles proceeded on the journey very 
much out of humor ; for not only was he taken 
to scenes and company alien to his temper, but 
he was compelled to leave St. Denis at a time 
when the arrival of the Lady of Beauty was 
hourly expected. The repulses of her heroie 
rival, absence, and a skillfully tender love-message 
from A^es, had almost entirely restored his 
heart to its soft allegiance. 
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CfasrlcK arriwd aboiat noonday before his ea|H- 
tal, attended bv all the chivalry ; but long before 
he came in sig^t of the siege, the terrinc roar 
of cnlverins announced with what vigor Jeanne 
was carrying it on. He arrived at length on the 
eminence occupied by John of Lorraine with 
his artillery, whence he thundered on Paris, 
which replied in thunder. The main host was 
drawn up in battle-array behind these sheltering 
hip^hts, ready to repel any interruption that 
might be made from the city. With all his 
constitutional indifference to danger, Charles could 
not forbear starting and crossing himself when 
he beheld the raging hell of fire and smoke that 
fiUed the whde valley between Paris and the 

Soint of attack. It was only at intervals that 
e cauj^ht a view of the ramparts, crowded with 
glittering masses of armor, and tne overlooking 
spires and buildings of the capital. Out of tem- 
per, too, as he was with Jeanne and her doings, 
and considering what he had been obliged to leave, 
tlie king could scarcely conceal his feelings of 
disgust and anger when he discerned her engaged 
indeed like the sorceress her enemies called her, 
in directing this tempest of war. 

Jeanne was on foot, personally oocunied in the 
remount of a species of cannon called a serpent, 
which had been three times cast from* its em- 
bankment, and which the soldiers would else 
have deserted, so dreadful was the camaffe around 
it, and so persevering the efforts of the beseigers 
to dislodge it. " Courage, my brothers 1" she 
was sa3rin^. "" See you not that it does them 
most harm, since they are most anxious to be 
quit of it?" Her complexion was embrowned 
and blistered by a six 'weeks' exposure in this 
laborious attack, and it was farther blackened 
and disfigured by the fire and smoke of the artil- 
lery. Her helmet was off, and her dark hair 
lay mattedly on her temples ; her eyes flamed ; 
a warlike perspiration Inithea her limbs: her 
attitude was full of energy and Amazonian aaring 
— but in nothing feminine. An emotion of horror 
was visible on the countenance of the king when 
he recognized her. With all that she had won 
for him, it was the first time that he had sem 
her engaged in actual warfare, or witnessed the 
horrors of battle with his own eyes. 

La Trimouille was not at all valiant by nature, 
and he was harassed by fears almost as potent as 
those which the enemy diffused, of the friends 
around him. A stone snot from a veuglaire fell 
at his horse's feet, covering him with clay and 
dust ,- and in his alarm he threw himself on tbe 
ground. Jeanne herself could not forbear a scorn- 
ful laugh at this exhibition of animal fear, in 
which all the captains and the king himself joined, 
and La Tiimouille was taken up severely bruised. 
He healed of his bruises soon, but never of that 
laugh. 

There was little miitfa in Jeanne's countenancay 
nevertheless, when after this effusion she turned 
and greeted the king. There was something 
sackler than tears in her eyes — ^more reproachful 
than upbraidinp in her accents — as she exclaimed. 
" Ah, gentle king ! — ^how many eyes are closea 
forever that womd have brightened to see thee 
hadst thou come sooner I" 

"I have obeyed my masters and mistress 
Jeanne! — ^what wouldst thou more?" replied 
Charles pettishly. 

" Iiet us cease this rage of fire : it is vain ; the 
walls, of Paris are buih of rock 1" said Jeanne, 



in an altered and impatieiit tone. *^Let ns ahcrtr 
Paris her king^ let us see if his amect can daunt 
the hearts of nis enemies as it doth those of his 
friends 1— Nay; my king, I said not that: my sor- 
row raves ! — John, bid your dragoons hold their 
wastefi^ breath, and we will talk with Paris." 

"" I thought that Paris would have yielded like 
the other cities, else well both I and my council 
know the vanity of settins my soldiers to butt at 
it, like rams at a pin-fold," returned Charles. 

^^You summoned them in persfm—summon 
this !" said Jeanne, gazing wim a fraught and 
mournful passion of grief and tenderness at the 
king. 

At her command, the fire ceased along the 
whole line of the Lorrainer's artillery ; and as 
soon as the smoke had sufficiently cleared away, 
the signal for Parley was made, and responded to 
by the city. The warriors of the middle ages, 
like those of the Iliad, rarely declined occasions 
for the exercise of their conversational powers. 
The Duke of Bedford, attended by a great con- 
course of knights and citizens, appeared on the 
ramparts, and the king with the Maid and his 
retinue, advanced to the edge of the second fosse. 

"Who speaks for France?" inquired the Duke 
of Bedford, scornfully. 

'^ France himself!" repU^ the young king, and 
advancing with a dignity well answering the 
title, he continued, "France speaks, but not to 
usurpingBedford and his crew, but to ye, ye citi- 
zens of Pans, bidding ye return to your revolted 
allegiance, and to your king's eternal love and 
gratitude, which here, by my right hand and mine 
anointed royalty, I swear shall be yours, if ye 
cast forth these rude invaders, and welcome your 
father home !" • 

"A young father for many of us! — Father 
thine own bastards, if Alencon will let thee !" 
replied a rude voice from the mass of citizens. 
" Thus Paris answers : Until the blood of John 
of Burgundy is avenged on his murderers, whereof 
thou art the chieJ^ treacherous Yalois I Paris will 
have but one executioner within her walls, and I 
am he 1" 

" Let the people see the butchere' flag ! — let 
them have way from below 1" said the regent ; 
and Charle& turning pale with disgust an^ anger, 
beheld a rabble of the Grande Boucherie pour on 
the ramparts, carrying a great banner of tne arms 
of Burgundy, bathed in the blood of some newly- 
slaughtered beast. This they flourished, with 
loud yells of defiance and vengeance, at Charles 
and ms eomjvmy. 

" When this crimson is as white as the lilies 
thou usurpest, murderer, then shall Paris be 
thine !" said the Duke of Bedford, who was son- 
in-law to the slain John the Fearless. 

^^ Hear me, then, Paris 1" cried Jeanne, exaspe- 
rated to the highest at these insults heaped on her 
sovereign. " Yield, in the name of Jesus, yield 
the town to us ; for if ye surrender not eie ni^ht, 
we will enter it by force, willing or unwillmg, 
and the sword and. fire and the furious soldier 
shall do their worst on ye and yours !" 

"Let thy woman talk, Charles; she is the 
braver speaiker as well as doer !" said Bedford, 
vnth a scoffing laugh. 

" Let the trumpets sound an assault instantly ! — 
an assault ! — an assault !" shouted Jeanne. 

" Our soldiers are daunted w^ith our infimte 
loss, Jeanne, and would bury their dead," said the 
Duke of Alencon. 
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*De0tmf if thou wih apd must, but let me 
begtme ; la^soul siekens over this carnage/' said 
Cbu'leSf stnving to turn his horse's head away. 
But the Maid caught its hridle, and exclaimed 
inth wild fervor, ** O, Charles, my king, never 
ontil now did I endure, much less entreat thee, to 
remain in danger ! But now my all is pledged : 
the people have heard me swear that Paris 
be ours ere night 1 And so it shall; it shall, hy 
Him who died for those who have died for thee 
tiMlay, if thou wilt promise not to desert me in 
this (urest moment of my destiny, — ^to tarry and 
witne«» the assault I" 

^ But, Jeanne, thou hadst for^tten when that 
ttsh. oath passed thy lips that it is the Feast of 
our Lady, to-day, but little suitable for deeds of 
violence and slaughter !" said even Dunois. 

'^ Is it so ? Why, then, Dunois, her care of me 
and aid to-day shall prove to thee how little I 
deserve the blame in thy glance !" replied the 
Maid. '^ Advance standards I — sound trumpets i — 
to the assault, all F]:ance I Ah, king, thou wilt 
not desert me to ruin, I that saved thee from its 
rotten embrace ?" 

^I will not, Jeanne ; I will tarry and witness 
thy deeds," said Charles, greatly moved at this 
appeal. 

The old enthusiasm of her glory reanimated 
Jeanne at the words, and forgetful or undreaming 
that every efibrt which made her more of a hero 
made her less of a woman, such as the voluptuous 
heir of the Yalois could cherish, she displayed all 
the marvels of her prowess until his own cheek 
colored with shame at the comparative safety in 
^hich he remained. The captains, either fearful 
, that she would win the prize without their aid, or 
seized with a generous emulation, rushed to plant 
their standards beside hers in the first ditch. The 
eombat of artillery ceased. The lumbrous cannon 
of the fifteenth century could not shift their range 
without ^reat difficulty, and a close assault was 
tisually withstood with archery and hand-to-hand 
weapons. 

The first ditch of Paris, from the exterior, was 
a dry one : and it was rather of advantage as a 
teady-made trench to the besiegers, until they 
attempted to mount to the other side. The 
archen of Pans — ^picked men at their craft — ^thfin 
kept up so incessant a discharge of their shafts 
and bcuts, that of the numbers who repatedly 
crowned tl^ summit none obtained footmg long 
enough to plant a banner. Carcass after carcass 
rolled back .into the ditch, and lay like leeches 
wallowing in their crimson spoil, making a hide- 
ous spectacle of slaughter, that filled Charles with 
h(»ror. In vain, however, did he attempt to recall 
his troops from the attack. They heeded no voice 
and no gestures but those of their heroine, which 
Were aU forward. Finally she reached the crest 
of- the ditch, accompanied by such a mass of 
archers and men-at-arms, that the defenders on 
the walls were in their turn overwhelmed with 
the feathered artillery of the assailants. Their 
deadly lowers slackened, and a good many took 
rofiige behind the battlements and covers con- 
trived in the walls, whence they kept up a less 
furious hut well-directed and fiitaldischarge. 

Jeanne d'Arc continued to give orders with a 
calmness and sagacity which astonished the old- 
est genenUs, and filled the king with mingled 
dread and surprise. A bridge of trunks of trees 
was thrown by her direction over the dry ditch, 
which John of Lorraine eagerly croesed with 
9 



twoof faif lia^ cnlvenoa. An emulooa cvqw^ 
followed, ana while at Jeanne's command the 
archers kept up an incessant discharge at the 
ramparts, she herself made operations to de- 
scend into the ditch or moat immediately oelow 
the walls, to try the 4epth of the water. 

The chiefii of the French chivahy were ^ 
beside her ; but at this moment an alarm waa 
given that the English were preparing to make 
a sortie from the gate of St. Honore. The Duke 
of Alen9on was tnerefore obliged to retire with 
some other leaders to take command of the army 
drawn up in the l|Jarch6.aux-Pourceaux to re- 
pulse any attempt on the rear of the assailants. 
None was, however, in reality intended. The 
Duke of Bedford was even yet unwilling to trust 
his troops in the open field. But his appearance 
and the opening of the gate produced sdmost as 
good an efiTect as an actual sortie. An alarm was 
generally spread that the army was attacked, on 
Its fianks, and the assailants weie^seized wi^ 
terror. Dunois himself and La Hir^ pressed 
Jeanne to retire, but her only reply was,^*^ Paris 
or death I" 

A species of delirium seemed to possess her ; 
and she turned furiously and struck many of her 
own men with her sword whom she ohserved in 
the act of retiring. • " Ah, slaves, ah, cowards I 
Alen9on will keep them busv^. on with me I 
He who flees, myself wiU slay mm 1 Turn your 
culverins on those who fly, John, not on the 
walls! Bring me my standard. Forward, 
France I" 

^* It is in vain, Jeanne ; look here, the moat is 
deeper than the depth of my lance, with mud 
and water 1" said the Marshal de Kaix, ascending 
a machine called an " Ass's back," by which he 
had lowered himself into the fosse helow the 
walls. He showed his lance covered with green 
slime to the top of the rest. 

"Ha, ha, De Raix, now as ever, my foe I 
Thou hast dipped the lance, traitor, not plunged 
it !" exclaimed Jeanne, with a look of ftenzy. 
" Ho, there, will no man bring my standard mr 
the love of France and our Lady ?" She had left 
it, in the ardor of her progress^ planted on the 
crest of the first ditch. 

" I will bear it to her," said Charles, impettfr* 
ously. 

" No, niy liege, no I Your horse would foun- 
der on those trunks of trees," said La Trimouille, 
who quivered in every fiber but dared not trust 
himself at a distance ftom the king. ^' Ho, thos 
cowardly Lorrainer, that canst only hit men at a 
distance i — dost thou hear thy mistress and the 
king call, and stir no more than thy mis-shapen 
logs of iron?" 

^^ My life is worth more to the king than to 
hazard it so wildly. No man can manage the 
artillery of France but me," replied John of Lor- 
raine, with great coohoess. ^' But if the king 
commands me — " 

"• Take her her standard and beseech her in my 
name to return," said Charles, "she has shed 
blood enough to-day— enough for all her sex to 
shed for ages to come I" 

John of Lorraine was brave and stancn as his 
own best metal of gunnery, but he considered 
himself as too skillful and valuable a machine to 
be lightly hazarded. And so he was. Neverthe- 
less, offended at his sovereign's want of consider- 
ation on this point, he dctrted over the bridge, 
seized Jeanne's standard, and approached hes. 
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She Was nearly the depth of her lance down in 
the fosse, ami^t a perfect hailstone of bolts and 
arrows, probing the hight of the watrtr that 
itaaiatea in it. It was at this moment that the 
DuKe of Beciford, satisfied with the success of his 
feint, ordered the gate of St. Honor^ to be closed, 
and appeared with a mighty reinforcement on the 
, raifiparts above. ^ 

John of Lorraine knelt at the edge of the 
ibflse, and bending down, repeated the king's mes- 
sage to Jeanne, which she could scarcely hear 
amidst the uproar. > 

** He thints of me ? It is weli^ I will win 
him Pans in recompense! I must, John, or 
perish t Give me my standard ; let them bring 
niggots and bushes and fill the ditch. It is not s» 
deep on my lance as on Be Raix's !" she replied 
hnrriediy, and still sounding the foul black depths 
of the moat. 

" He is all for the lance, and hates my culve- 
xins ! Whatj^o, faggots and piles for the ditch I" 
shouted John of Lorraine ; and even as he spoke 
an arrow pierced his foot, and in a manner nailed 
him to the ground on which he stood. " I can- 
not fly now an I would, my captainess !" he said, 
with the utmost sang-froid. " And in this cursed 
cap I cannot see to take the goosequill out.'^ So 
saying he raised the vizor ^ a bassinet he wore, 
aim with which he but rarely troubled himself, 
and so laid himself open to ar second arrow, which 
merced his brain 1 The first artilleryman of 
France perished by the* weapon he was rapidly 
superseding : and Without uttering another word 
or sound, rolled over with the standard of Jeanne 
firmly grasped, into the muddy ditch. He disap- 
peared almost instantly- "Thou tool Every- 
thing that is mine perishes!'* burst from the 
heart of Jeanne d' Arc. But without giving an- 
other instant to vain laments, she ascended from 
the fosse, and shouted in tones neither unheard 
nor unechoed, ^*To the assault! Paris is ours! 
Faepots and ladders to the ditches I" The 
soldiers, reanimated by her appearance cuid 
cries^ responded with hearty shouts and zealous 
obedience. 

Amidst the confiised rash and tumult of the 
scene, surrounded with death and destruction in 
their direst ibrms, Jeanne's eye sought only to 
be assured of her king^s safety. She perceived 
an extraordinary bustle and crowding about the 
spot where she had left him, and for the first time 
on that dreadful day her heart beat thick and 
pantingly with fear. She looked again — ^for she 
could not believe her own eyes at the- first glance 
— and yet she beheld with undoubted certainty a 
^Ustenmg company of courtiers, in the gayest at- 
tires, surrounding a litter of rose-hued satin em- 
broidered with goM ! Couched on that as if too 
ill or terror-stricken to raise her head, but in all 
the glow of her loveliness, while the kjng bent 
firom his steed over her to reassure her with 
his loving words, was the Lady of Beauty 
herself ! 

^' Retire, my sweet Agnes^! I love thee now 
as ever ! I am in bo danser while thou art sale," 
Charles was saying ; and though his woids were 
inaudible to' the Maid, the dread instinct of the 
jwssions repeated them like a stupefying thunder 
in her heart. 

** I will not retire and leave thee here. Chariot I 
Thou and thy host are led by a maa- woman ! 
Alen^on himself has told me so;'' Agnes replied, 



with an endearing appeHatioii that awftfcsn^ a 
thousand melting reemlections ef their earlier 
passion in the king's heart. 

" I have bidden hef return, but it is in vain f 
said Charles, glancing back. "Where is shet 
And look how the wsSls are crowding with fresh 
defenders !" 

. " And, lo, the Parisiais have a woman-leader 
too, and one crovimed- like a serpentl O, Charles, 
ifis thy mother, Isabeaul" said the Lady of 
Beauty, now rising on her couch in an unaffected 
agony of fear. 

It was so. The unnatural DWther of Charles 
VII. appeared on the ramparts with the Duke oi 
Bedford, to reftite the fears of the soldiers wilh 
her presence, and encewage the fury of the citi- 
zens against hkn. 

" Let Jeanne return ! Let her not make me a 
parricide !" esdaimed Chaaies, aloud, in a frantie 
tone. 

" She will not, methinks, mitil she has caused 
the destruction of the entire host;" said the Duke 
of Alen^n, breathlessly arriving. 

"She —they — shall obey me! I am the 
Kinpl" said Charles, and putting las horse in 
motion ill' spite of the shrieks and extended arms 
of Agnes, the king crossed the rude bridge to the 
second fesse. The Duke of Alen^on gallantly 
pressed the L&dy of Beauty's hand to nis bps, 
and followed. La Trimouille remained— to pro- 
tect her. 

Charles found the Maid with her naked sword 
in her hand, standing on the very verge of the 
ditch, and seemingly absorbed in the operations 
of the soWiers, who continued vainly heaping the 
moat with everything,— earth, stakes, feggots^ 
bushes tied together, tent-poles, cannons even, 
which they imagined might fill it up so as to al- 
low footing for the stormeis. The water only 
seemed to rise higher. 

" Jeanne ! dost thou hear me !— Return ftom 
this mad endeavor, or I — ^thy king — will depart 
with all that will obey me !" said Charles, an- 
grily grasping her shoulder. 

She did not look round, but replied in a strange^ 
ly staggering and disordered tone, " Leave me I 
Go where thou wilt !— Betray France who wiU^ 
the Maid of Orleans will win Paris to-night, jw 
perish!" • , 

"^On thy allegiance I command thee ! as thou 
wouldfit not have me hold thee for a traitore^ 
too,r-retire !" returned Charles, with unwontea 
passion and energy. 

"It is thou that art the traitor, lasavions 
king ! blasphemous betrayer L" returned Jeanne, 
yielding to the mighty tempest of emotions in 
her heart, " Thou who art the traitor to France, 
that bleeds at every vein for thee I Retire, ana 
prove thyself the coward thine enemies have 
called thee ! Lose thy crown— thine ]^^^^^ X 
Paris — and me — ^fi>i.a wanton's smile! Deatn 
will save Jeanne, or victory 1" , 

" Insolent rebel I I have too leng endured tue 
sway of a churlish peasant wench," said Charles, 
with vehement indignation. "Soldiers, I co"^ 
mand ye, retire with me^and leave this ma^ 
woman to her doom 1" « 

»*Go to thine harlot, king!— and forward, 
France, to victory !?' was Jeanne's mad response, 
and rushing to the edge of the fosse, she "^^^ 
her sword in flashing circles over her head, «J" 
shrieking, " I am Jeanne the Mwd !" iMtantiy 
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coilected ft mas of combatants around her. The 
cry even reached the ears of the enemy on the 
ramparts." 

"■ Hear you, fair oounn ? It is the Maid I" said 
loibeau de Bavi^re, who, withered and maHg^nant 
08 hate, 8ur\'eyed the horrible spectacle with a 
kind of joy. 

"" Archer ! thou art a peerless one I i saw thee 
lay low her standard-b«a«r I Rid us of this she- 
wolf of Lorraine, and win a knighf s fee !" said 
the Duke of Bedford to the Veitlurer, Wnlfstan of 
Warbois, who had unremittingly plied his craft 
during this sanguinary day. 

The yeoman nevertheless raised his weapon 
with such slowness and agitation, that Isabeau 
perceived it, ** Art thou one of the possessed ?" 
she exclaimed. ** Knowest thou not, good fellow, 
that the sole remedy against a witch is to draw 
her blood ?" 

The bow seemed to spring of its own accord to 
the verdurer's aim. 

"Remember thy master, and free us all with 
him !" said the regent — and the shaft flew ! 

"" She has brought her pigs this time to a bad 
jnarket V said the worthy yeoman, wiping his 
brows with the back of his hand, and stsZggering 
back from the sight of what he had done ! The 
shaft had entirely pierced Jeanne's covering of 
finely- woven mail, and through the fleshy part of 
her right thigh, entering deeply into the left one, 
where the barb retained it fixed I 

** Kneel, good yeoman! and arise a knight by 
the hand of John of Lancaster !^' said the regent, 
drawing his sword, and Isabeau, leaning on the 
archer's shoulder, as he mechanically obeyed, joy. 
fully exclaimed, ^ And I, the queen, am his god- 
mother of this baptism of chivalry !" 

Jeanne fell at tne very moment when the ex- 
^perated king had rejomed Agnes Sorel, every- 
where ordering the soldiers to retire, and setting 
the example by directing the litter-bearers to 
return to St. Denis, while Agnes firmly grasped 
^e long tassel of his baldric to make sure that he 
Would be of the company. The Duke of Alen^on 
had followed the king so far almost unnoticed : 
but La Trimouille spoke to him in a whisper, and 
the sovereign suddenly turned to him, ** What 
commands dost thou ask of us, cousin, that wilt 
obey none ?" he exclaimed, with a fierceness rare- 
fy witnessed in him. 

^'Sire! — ^that can obey none! The soldiers 
obey only this woman wnom you have made our 
master," replied the duke. 

* Henceforth then I unmaster her; never more 
^Jall she have commission or power from us I" 
Jetumed the irritated prince. *^I revoke all that 
I have ever granted her ! Gro, cousin, and draw 
niy trpops from this frantic buffetins at stone 
Walls, and follow us to St. Denis. If me refuses 
to come, bring her perforce, a prisoner ! Dunois, 
if thou hast any love and duty for us, see this 
done I" he concluded as the gallant bastard came 
past on a wounded horse, with a body of men-at- 
arms, hastily rallied. 

" Let us save Jeanne ! — ^that is all,'* returned 
the knight, and continued his wvv. 

** I am general again ! this staff of mine office is 
no longer a child's bauble," said Alen^on ; and 
bending with a glance of deep expression at the 
Lady (J Beauty, he departed to execute tiie royal 
.command. 

The recall now sounded in every direction : in 
every direction tidings spread that the Maid kad 



fallen. It was long past sunset, and the assanlt 
had oontinned the whole day ; but until this event 
was known there were few perceptible signs of 
exhaustion or of flagging hope. The news acted 
instantaneously as the departure of the principla 
of life from its clay work of mortality. -The assault 
ceased at every point: the soldiery rather flad 
than gathered toward their standards on the hill ; 
and only a few distracted and affirighted men, 
aknost as much afraid of retiring from the dry 
fosse, to which they had conveyed Jeanne, as of 
staying, were around her when Dunois arrived. 
Yet the Duke of Alen^on found him vainly en^ 
gaged in endeavoring to prevail upon her to per- 
mit herself to be home away from the scene of 
conflict and danger. 

Her wouads were coarsely stanched with 
shreds of her own emblazoned petticoat or surcoat, 
and he learned that they were of the most peril- 
ous description, the head of the arrow having 
broken short in the left thigh in the eSSoxt to 
withdraw it But insenuble to every agony but 
that of defeat and failure, she still ravingly re- 
fused to be stirred — struck the soldiers wno at- 
tempted it, and overwl^elmed Dunois himself with 
reproaches. 

^' Thou wilt not counsel flight, Alen^on, as the 
once brave Dunois doth ?" she cried, starting up 
with a revived frenzy of hone. " Let us have 
another assault, Alen^on, in the name of God and 
of France,<— we will no longer ^peak ot kings— 
and all shall yet be well 1" 

'^ Alas, Jeanne ! it were impossible. The.kiae 
has deserted, and with him half the army." replied 
the duke. " The rest have his authority to fly, 
and stay trembling but for very shame to leave t 
their womaj>>captain alone. I have bis peremp- 
tory command to withdraw the army, and bring 
it after him like a beaten pack from too wild a 
quarry I" 

^ It cannot be. I have sjMken to him harshly, 
but can a few. words outweigh twenty cities ana 
a crown, which I have given him ?" returned 
Jeanne. " He knows it were my ruin to retire 
— that the soldiers will believe in me no more ; 
— ^that I have lost all for him, my Grod, my father, 
my kindred, our Lady's love, mine own heart, 
my Mood 1 And now would he filch from me 
my glory too, and brand me with imposture, be- 
cause I have disobeyed Heaven to serve him ?" 

^^ He needs nothing of this— he has fled to revel 
in the charms of the Lady of Beauty at St Denis ! 
You have given him a long fast from such soft 
loveliness, Jeanne," replied the Duke, bitterly, 
for the fhought was little pleasing to himself. 

"Let us return then but once more to the 
assault, fair duke," said Jeanne, suppressing the 
shriek of asony that came to her lips as she raised 
herself in her eagerness on the brancard. ** I 
swear to you that we shall take the city, though 
but my corpse be borne before the host, such is 
the power yet given to me i Look, thou art a 
soldier 1 See how the ditches are filled — ^firm 
footing is th^ne for fifty men, abreast and rush- 
ing 1 The laddena are ready — nothing is wanting 
but men to mount them 1" 

The Duke of Alen^on looked indeed with a 
mixture of wonder and envy at the . result of the 
prodigious labor and rapidify of Jeanne and her 
soldiery. 

'^It is certainly as she says," said the generous 
Dunois. " Let me lead a jenewed attack, and I 
think her prophecy shall yet be fulfilled." 
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'^ Ton forget, my lord th« bastetd 1 that we can 
no longer trust in her proj^cies ; and what nea- 
90n we have to think our V irgin Lady has deserted 
her," said Alen^on, significantly, and the elate 
expression' of Bunois^ face instantly subsided. 
^ Herself^ she has declared her mission is over — 
nerchance this mischief has come upon the king 
ror presumptuously forcing her to remain with us. 
Look up 1 behold how the defenders swaim ! How 
they are busied lowering iheit engines to dart 
flames and death among us. We must retire. If 
Jeanne refuses, I have the king's positive orders 
to bring her even as a prisoner; for he recalls all 
powers ever granted to her, and makes mine of- 
fice now really mine !" 

^ 'Tis false ! he cannot be so shamefully ingrate 
— nor had I ever any powers from the king, "or 
that kings can recall,'' said j^eanne, in a voice of 
iiulescri&ble anguish. 

" But He who gave you those you wielded has 
too justly recalled them," said Dunois with a 
deep sigh. 

'^ It is not so much the king who has conferred 
this reward for all thy services ; it is the vile La 
Trimouille I — and is the same he grants to aU 
that truly serve the king," said Alencon. " Hear 
me, Jeanne ! It is my belief that he has brought 
thee hither^purposely to cause thy disgrace and 
itiin. Parfs is almost impregnable on this side ; 
but on the southern shore it is weak, and we have 
innumerable friends in St. Grermain; yet La 
Trimouille would by no means consent to our 
crossing the river because the Constable is on that 
side. I am commanded to retreat to the Loire, 
that we may abandon De Richemont to the ven- 
geance of the foe, because he has ventured to 
approach and aid us without La Trimouille's 
good permission !" 

^ An, traitors! and for your intrigues with this 
man, France is sacrificed and I am lost !" groan- 
ed Jeanne. 

" Nay J for, listen I If thou wilt be of ns, we 
will defy all opposition, and take Paris maugre 
treacherous j&iends and open foes," returned the 
skillful duke. ** I have secretly prepared a bridge 
of boats over the Seine at Chaienton. We will 
disobey these cowardly orders^ cross the river, 
join the Constable, and take Pans by force, where 
the Burgundians under John the Fearless took it 
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ia, traitors ! many times traitors ! now see I 
aU your treasons !" exclaimed Jeanne, reanimat- 
ing to the wildest fury. ^^ Ye have deserted me 
and betrayed me that ye may get your\)onstable 
again! France were then indeed all lost, and 
Heaven will have punished me indeed 1 His army 
in open rebellion, joined with his worst foe ! Oh, 
too well I see the heartless and misgovemed king 
would makepeace on any terms, even to wear the 
vassal wreath of Dauphiny— to cast off from his 
brows the crown of Rheims ! Never wiH I abet 
ye, so help me God and our Lady! — if these 
wounds be 'mortal — ^in my most need." 

^ It is well, perchance ; for since thou hast dis- 
obeyed God, and become the king's paramour, 
those who go with thee shall but share thy chas- 
tisement, as we do now I" said Dunois, his long- 
fermenting indignation overpowering every other 
sentiment. 

^Isitso? Dost eAott deem this of me. Dunois? 
Why, then, what think the rogues of France ?" 
returned Jeanne^ dizzily pressing her brows. "" I 



heaven into an abyss ! Lead me away ; I will 
hang up mine arms forever at St Denis, antt 
seek out some desert to die in ?" 

"• But, Jeanne, Dunois talks rashly, he loved 
thee once and honorably — better than I that 
have a wife, at least more holily," said the duke. 
" Come, we no longer demand of thee divine aid 
and serried legions of light; only thy human pre- 
sence to give the soldiers heart to follow us; and 
thou shalt guide our counsels, for envy cannot 
deny thou art well skilled in oiilitary matters, 
though in other things a very idmple shephera 
maid indeed !" 

"Ah,what^-a man-butcher— a mere slayer! 
Dost thou deem I love blood and corpses lixe a 
vulture, for their own hideous sakes ?*' returned 
Jeanne, wildly. 

"" But endure to see them till we have taken 
Paris,-*till we have forced the king to come and 
live there among his fiiithful nobles, — ^till thou 
hast thrust forever from his arms the hanghty 
Dame of Beauty !" said the duke. 

"" I will not — ^I will not ! Fiend, thou temptest 
me in vain 1 I know now thou art not Alencon, 
but a devil in his guise !" said Jeanne, with a 
degree of frenzy in her look ; and starting on her 
feet with an almost supesmatural efibrt, she 
shouted, " Treason ! — ^Rescue ! — ^Return to the 
assault! — ^Where is honest John, my countryman? 
Ha, herald, France ! Thou that didst brave death 
at Orleans for me, give me now but one breath 
of thy trumpet ! Sound a charge !" 

But the fanatic herald himself lowered hia 
silver trumpet with a gesture of refusal. 

" All is over, then — and Jphn lies there un- 
avenged — smothered in the foul waters !" con- 
tinued the Maid, with a stunned and wandering 
look. But suddenly raising her eyes, and faring 
at the now dark and starry heavens, some maa 
inspiration of despair seemed to descend upon her. 
^' At least, blessea Lady, give me a glorious death 1 
What need of aid to perish? Forward, Jeanne,— 
alone 1" 

But both Dunois and Alencon threw them- 
selves upon her, to prevent the execution of her 
desperate purpose. The flow of blood which her 
violent struggles occasioned did more than their 
united strengths. She sank into a swoon, and in 
that condition was borne from the ditch. 

The retreat of the assailing army by this tisie 
resembled rather the flight of a broken and de- 
feated one. If Bedford had not feared some move- 
ment among the partisans of Charles in the city, 
he might have inflicted a crowning disaster, by a 
sortie. As it was, the confusion became so great, 
that the kin^s own progress was arrested. The 
artillery of John of Lorraine, awkwardly set in 
motion, blocked the road to St. Denis. And thus 
it happened that, very greatly against the inten- 
tions of Alen9on ancl his friends, the bearers of 
Jeanne's brancard were compelled to halt, with 
the bleeding chieftainess upon it, close beside the 
sumptuous utter of Agnes. 

^ Is she dead ?" said Charles, in a tone of the 
utmost honor, gazing at her paUid visage. 

""If so, she but shares the fate she loved to in- 
flict ; and 'tis certain she had joined your traitors, 
Charles 1" said the Lady of Beauty, much clia- 
pleased with the compassion in his tones. 

"What proof?— that blood?" returned the 
kin^ shuddering. 
"No, this, my liege f said Jeanne, whose 



am fiillen now mdeed, as if firom some ridge of | sen&es seemed to return by magic at the soiuid of 
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that beloved voice. ?* This, king f— that if thou 
do not timely cause it to be destroyed, there is a 
bridge at Charenton which ydur army will cross 
to join the Constable. And now, farewell, for- 
ever !" 

And with a look of grief, despair, and concen- 
trated love, which haunted the memory of Charles 
at intervals during all the remaining years of his 
life, she sunk back once more insensible. But 
LaTrimouille dispelled the sentiment of unuttei^ 
able sorrow and comj^assion that arose in his heart 
** It is plain she was m this new conspiracy, since 
she betrays it !" he exclaimed. " Give me a com- 
mission, sire, and I will go and see this bridge of 
Charenton destroyed, lest tht enemy fkotdd cross 
9nd assail us in the rear of our retreat to the 
Loire /" 

."Hush!— the traitors! — ^let us fiist escape from 
their grasp !"said Charies, as the Duke of Alen^on 
and Dunois approached him to cause the removal 
of the obstruction. This was effected, ai^ Charles 
renewing his orders that the Maid was to be 
brought to him wherever he might halt, {)ursued 
\ a very rapid march to St Deni& while La 
Trimouille branched off, with a suincient force, 
to Charenton. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THB a^T&SAT. 

''Come, come, we'll con old sawi and comfort us :— 
'Twai ever tbui that, when tlie autumn came 
Unto meu^s full-blown fortunes, like the leaves 
Which blustering winter severs from the oak, 
False friends would fall away ; but he still lasts, 
And wrestles with the angry heavens until 
The spring returns, and straight he buds again, 
And spreads aa greea as ever !— so will I." 

The Rkvolt or Flanders. 

The dtsoiderly retreat of the French host con- 
tinued even to their head-quarters at La ChapeUe 
St. Denis, while the King never halted until he 
reached the abbatial town itself. The artillery 
of John of Lorraine, no longer under his own 
loving care or that of Jeanne d^ Arc, was in great 
part lost, or abandoned to the future seizure of the 
enemy. 

But although liie Duke of Alencon managed to 
rally his army for the night at La Chapelle, he 
soon found that his intrigues with the Constable 
Vi[eie destined again to founder. He learned that 
bis bridge over the Seine was destroyed by the 
king^s onlers j and that the Constable, who was 
3ppr6aching on the opposite shore, was obliged to 
i^s^eat before a powerful sortie flung upon him 
from Paris, while Alen^on^s own dispirited 
iiiasses were threatened with a saUy on the north. 
The most positive orders were sent to the duke 
from Charles to retire on the Loire, and the king 
hiniself continued a species of flight at daybreak 
in that direction. 

l^'inding it impossible to refuse obedience, the 
toe unwilUn^y yielded it, full of exasperation 
^t the conduct of the Maid, and her betrayal of 
(heir plans, as her informing Charles of the pro- 
ject of crossing the river was considered by all 
the conspirators. Their last reason ibr dassem- 
bUbg widi her was removed by an additional 
^cumstance. On bringing up the rear of his 
^toSt. Denis, the duke was informed that 
Jeanoe had caused heiself to be canied on her 



litter, with all the pieces of her armor beside 

ato hang them ud in dedication before the 
altar of the aboey-church. No renuncii^ 
tioil more public and emphatic of her warlike 
offices and mission could have been made. 

Scarcely knowing whether to be pleased or 
angry with the spectacle, the greater part of th^ 
captains hastened to attend and witness this \b- 
dication of a power that had so long irked them. 
They found Jeanne reclining on her litter of 
boughs at the foot of the great altar, pallid with 
loss of blood, but with her hands devoutl|r 
clasped and raised in prayer, while the abbot and 
a great train of monks chanted mass. At ii^ 
tervals of this service she handed divers pieces 
of her armor, which were pkced in order on the 
altar, with a stren^^ess hand but an evident 
fixedness of resolution. It was only when she 
had delivered all the rest of her panoply, and 
came 'to resign the sacred sword with whicfh she 
had wrought such marvels, that any signs of 
grief or unwillingness appeared in her de- 
meanor. 

^ Let me behold and kiss the blade once more 
ere we part forever I"' she said, with an expres- 
sion of anguish passing over her features. "Let 
them be hun^ among jomx royal relics, holy 
men, that the^kings of France may never forget 
they owe their crown to a peasant, and peasants 
remember to be loyal and iaithiul to their 
kings!'' 

She drew the weapon as she spoke, while one 
of her attendants- reverently held the sheath, 
kissed it repeatedly with all a warrior's tender- 
ness for the instrument of his glory, and resigned 
it apparentlv forever. 

"Farewell, true steel! thine edge is turned 
against the wall of Paris, even like the full 
wave of my renown!" said Jeanne ; and sheath- 
ing the weapon with a deep sigh she handed it 
to the abbot. " Keep it, until France once mow 
needs the sword of a woman P' she ejaculated, 
and sunk hopelessly back on her couch. 

The Marshal de Raix had charge of the van 
of the* retreating host, and of the custody of 
Jeanne d'Arc But fortunately for her, the bit- 
ter anguish of her wound and the exhaustion of 
her moral energies soon rendered her insensible 
to his taunts and uncivil oflices of various kinds. 
A ravening fever came upon her, attended by 
delirium; and continued hourly to increase, 
threatened her very existence. 

Exasperated as he was, the Duke of Alen^on 
was aware of the inexpediency of putting an 
engine which might still be used against lim, 
into the hands of La Trimouille. He was not 
destitute of some feeling of compassion and re- 
morse^ and he was strongly urged bjr* Dunois not 
to deUver her into the power of a man whose 
revengeful malignancy was known, and who 
was doubtless become her enemy. For these 
united reasons, the duke determined to take ad- 
vantage of the declared opinion of the surgeons 
that rest was above all things necessary to allow 
any chance of Jeanne's recovery. He resolved 
to leave her in Orleans^ where only she could be 
safe alike from the designs of her English and of 
her courtly enemies. 

This determinatioQ was executed. Jeanne 
remained unconsciously sheltered in the city she 
had redeemed, while Alen^on and the other 
captains continued the retreat of the army to its 
starting-point in the town 6i Gien. Here Im 
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Tiimouille pat a measore in execution suggested 
by his own pereonal fears, and which yet en- 
dangered the safety of the rescued monar6hy. 
The king hawi betaken himself to his favorite res- 
idence at Bourges, and thence he sent the most 
positive orders for the arm;^ to break up and re- 
tire into garrisons and winter-quarters. The 
season was as yet but little advanced for such an 
operation, and it abandoned the open countries 
recently acquired, to the sword of the enemy. 
But sudb positive information accompanied these 
commands that the ^vemment could not supply 
the army either with provisions or money, if it 
continued together, that the captains perceived 
rery plainly it would not. They were compelled 
to (usoand uieir forces, and retired in disgust and 
wrath to their separate casties and gaJrisons. 

These were the first news that Jeanne learn- 
ed, or at all events clearly comprehended, after 
she awoke from her long lethargy of exhaustion 
in Orleans. They seemed scarcely to trouble 
her, or even to excite her notice. Her mind was 
stunned with the excess of her griefs and calam- 
ities. Yet she took almost as little notice of the 
pongs purely physical which also awaited her. 
The arrowhead had rankled in the wound, or the 
knives of unskillful chirurgeons had so mangled 
her in extracting it, that, but from the extreme 
purity of her young, blood,- she must have per- 
ished. As it was, she continued powerlessly 
chained to her conch in Orleans. 

But what a different Orleans was it now from 
the Orleans of the famous siege, the Orleans of 
her rising glory ! The city shared the prejudice 
of the worshipers of the sun, who take no de- 
light in, pay no adoration to, its setting beams. 
The odors of defeat were evil in the nostrils of a 
dty pampered and spoilt with victory. The be- 
lief which spread far and near, both among the 
French and English, that the days of Jeanne's 
mission or compact were over, was abundantiy 
riiared by Orleans. Its people were now in 
safety, were extremely apprehensive of any re- 
newal of their sufierings and dangers, sihd their 
glorious redemptress appeared among them now 
a fiigitive, in whose traces vengeance and war 
followed like angry bloodhounds. , 

Well had it been for the unfortunate heroine if 
she had perished of her honorable wounds ere 
she drained to its last bitter dreg the cup of de- 
sertion and ingratitude. But the vigor of her 
blood, a^r a long struggle, fcnled the efforts of 
the compassionate death that strove to anticipate 
her homfic doom. She continued for a consider- 
able time unable to stir from her bed, but out of 
danger frqp her wounds, while her mind gradu- 
ally revived from the stunning torpor of its ex- 
haustion, to a multiplied anguish, like a body 
precipitated trom some great bight, recovering 
sensation only to suffer. 

Every cause for grief that could wring the 
human heart, seemed assembled to assail that 
heroic but all-sensitive spirit. Heaven itself^ in 
which she had confided when nothing earthly 
aided her, seemed to abandon her. She had dis- 
obeyed what were apparentiy its express injunc- 
tions, since her first and nughty failure l>efore 
Paris had demonstrated the literal understanding 
she ought to have given to the Voices, command- 
ing her to relinquish thenceforth the glory of 
batties. The celestial Mother and Queen, in 
whose ^dance above all she had trusted, and 
her virgin protectress, had doubUess deserted her. 



Sense of the passion which still burned in her 
souPs deepest essence, which wrongs and insolti 
had not subdued but auickened, seemed to her 
fine conscience an adulterous guilt sufiicient to 
account for that, and still vaster abandonments. 
She remembered^ with ever-increasing horror 
and fear, the criminal ecstasy of the single mo- 
ment in Rheims when she liad confessed an an- 
swering love — ^yielded with answering frenzy to 
the king's guilty passion. 

But even more dismally and wofully did she 
examine and dwell upon her position with regard 
to Charles. It was plain that the sovereign. for 
whom she had worked such wonders, for whom 
she had shed her blood so profusely — ^the man 
whom she had loved so wildly and devotedly- 
had cast her off forever, given her up to the ven- 
geance of her enemies, despised and hated her 
for the very qualities which had been his salva- 
ticm. Never for an instant did Jeanne quite for- 
get the loathing and horror with which he turned 
from her in the midst of her san^nary labors, 
whatever thoughts besides tossed m her stormy 
reveries. Her own superstitious awe and reve- ' 
rence for the person of the king exaggerated in a 
fearful degree the contumely and insult with 
which in her firenzy of disappointment she had 
loaded him. She felt that the majesty of a king 
so violated, could not be expected to pardon! 
Nor^did her despairing ruminations suggest any 
hope that some remains of his former love might 
plead her cause. She beheld him, in her mill's 
fevered gaze, enthralled more completely than 
ever in the charms of her enemy, the I^y of 
Beauty. With all her idolatrous tenderness for 
the kmg, the unhappy heroine had penetrated 
the secret of his unstable, selfish, and voluptuous 
nature. 

If she needed, assurances of thsse fects, they 
arrived •on every wind. The complaints of tbls 
impoverished but continually re-taxed citiz^M of 
France represented the king and his court as 
reveling in every species oi luxury and extrava^ 
gance at Bourges. Charles and his ministers 
openly declared that they would never again put 
his person to the hazard of war, and the seditious 
designs of the captains. The king was well 
pleased with fair pretexts of policy to excuse his 
own love of ease and pleasure, and as if to indem- 
nify himself for the. short interval he had been com- 
peUed to pass amidst the fatigues and horrors of 
war, he now surpassed all former profusion and 
recklessness in his indulgences. Certes, he 
amply repayed himself in the warmth and li- 
cense of the Lady of Beauty's caresses, for the 
cold chastity and sobriety of his journey to 
Rheims. 

A singular but devouring species of jealousy 
preyed on tne desolate heart of Jeanne when 
these tidings reached her ears. It would have 
given her a species of melancholy joy if the legi- 
timate object of the royal affections — ^if Marie 
d'Anjou— 4iad been restored to her rights over 
the heart and person of her royal husband. But 
it assailed the neart of Jeanne d'Arc with a pang 
worse than death to find that her own noble^ 
pure, and exalted love was despised and rejectea 
for the lascivious caresses of a courtesan I Little 
better than such did the lofty Lady of Beauty 
ai^ar to the uncourtiy peasant ^rl of Dom- 
remy 1 A sense of iniustice pressed on the soul 
of Jeanne at times lixe the weight of a moun- 
tain, beneath which she panted, when she re- 
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inembeKd that til lier magnificeat semces— «ll 
tt^t sublimest nobility df nature of which her 
high spirit couM cot be unconscious— did not 
bahince the smiles of a beautiful paramour, the 
artificial ^lendor that surrounded Agnes I She 
had saved a monarchy to which the Lady of 
BcBEiuty could only«dd a £iilse hister-^yet was 
she deserted and alone, and A^aes reveled in 
the results of her tcils and sufferings ! 

There were even phases in those wild and 
dreary revolutions of thought when like the 

Slanets. presenting their dark faces ia eclipse, 
eanne's noblest virtues tinmed on her a front of 
gleom. There were intervals when she doubted 
ef God, of humanity, of her own nature, of the 
marvels of her career ! Vague enlightenings shot 
over the opaque blackness of her despair. She 
would drewn «t times, and awake with smarts, that 
her whole course had been in no wise superna- 
tural, that she had been the machine of an elabo- 
nttf miracle-play of imposture 1 She knew not 
whence these fancies canoe, nor whither they de- 
parted; but they mingled in troubled gleams 
amidst the universal turmoil of her mind. And 
then a mockery, which when she recovered from, 
she imagined the fiend himself inspired, breathea 
through her thoughts, of all that was good and 
generous in humamty. She marveled at her own 
folly in rejecting, for some airy dream of viitue 
and justice, the intoxicating draughts of life and 
joy offered by passion to bsr lips. She laughed 
at herself as a fool who had flung away grapes to 
make bread of stones. The infidelity of despair 
was upon her, even upon tlfe inspired and reli- 
gious Maid of Orleans 1 

But it must be allowed she had abundant rea- 
sons of a more tangible character for hopeless- 
ness. She was evidently abandoned by her com- 
panions in arms, the leaders of the armies to which 
she had given victory. They were offended to 
the utmost with her persevering submission to 
the king's prejudices, and too glad to be rid of one 
who absorbed all the glory of arms, to desire a 
reconcilmtion. Her failiure before Paris had for- 
ever destroyed the spell of her successes, both 
with friends and foes. The soldiery of France no 
longer believed, and they were no longer invinci- 
ble. And the people ?--Jeanne read her hopes 
with theBi in the cold looks, the unwilling ser- 
Tiee, the grudged homage of the citizens of that 
Orleans she had redeemed with th^ first wonders 
of her career. 

It is not surprising that a despair resembling a 
lethargy alike of boly and mind took possession 
of aU the faculties of Jeanne d' Arc What was 
she now to do ? Deserted by the supernatural 
powers that had lent their aid, by her king, her 
comrades, her soldiery, her people— even by her 
own heart ? Where could she nope for refuge when 
a city that owed its existence to her, was impa- 
tient like a churlish host of her presence, and de- 
sired to be relieved from it ? In her own vil- 
lage ? Durand had informed her what reception 
awaited her there where least of all was the pro- 
phet honored! At best, suspicion only would 
w,elcome her; her fathers curse and unmoved 
nmcor stood on the threshold of her home to 
drive her back. It was plain, from all the rest 
of her kinsfolk having responded in no manner to 
"the royal invitation, that tney shared old Jacob's 
misbelief and misconstruction of her deeds. Nay, 
a stiU more direful fear and ignominy seemed to 
await her. In what manner would the talkative 



Buiand have accounted for herchange of re8ol»- 
tion and the king's presence in her chamber at 
Rheims? The moivnful accusal of Dunois too 
well informed her I 

It was impossible then to return to her home 
and those tran(^uil occupations which she ever 
remembered with regret in the hight of her 
triumph and glories. To the court, thenf 
What ! To behold her king enslaved by her 
haughty rival ; to resign herself to the effect of 
the noany enmities conspiring in it against her, 
or meanly to sue for pardon and win it fixKn 
contempt? What then? Perchance to repew 
into a finally overwhelming strength that dan- 
gerous sentiment which lurked like fire in her 
heart— perhaps was not all extinguished in that 
of Charles ? There was even a foretaste of guilt 
in the happiness diffused by the thought of see* 
ing hita again. 

Orleans rejected her I— In what city of France 
could she then hope for shelter ? Yet in what 
but its mightiest could the deliverer of France 
hope for protection against the hatred of her 
powerful enemies ? Often a tremendous oracle 
seemed to reply to these questions of despair ! 
Death — death by her own hands — offered her the 
only certain refuge 1 But the piety of her heart 
continually combated the sinister whisperings of 
this^hastly prompter. Such a deed would raise 
a barrier forever oetween her and that haven of 
rest and joy which her religious fancy shaped be- 
yond the shores of human existence. Her beau- 
tiful imagination solaced her at times with lovely 
visions of future calm and happiness, which are 
often the only consolations God grants to hi» 
suffering just ones on earth. 

But the pressure of calamity came on fast in- 
creasing in closeness and violence. The spring 
that succeeded the wonder-^teeming year of 
Jeanne's first appearance on the stage of history, 
appeared likely to commence another which 
should reverse the acts of its j)redecessor. The 
English had recovered heart in her absence, and 
the general belief following her defeat at Paris> 
that the. time of her compact with the fiend was 
fulfilled. The ministei8.Gf Charles VII. confided 
in vain in winter, and the ^exhaustion of their ' 
enemies. The Duke of Bedford employed the 
interval afforded him in xetrieving some of his 
most pressing disasters. He recovered nearly all 
the towns of which Jeanne had deprived him in 
the neighborhood of Paris. He concluded a new 
alliance with the Duke of Burgundy, who some- 
what wavered in attachment to the English 
cause during the triumphs of the Maid of Or- 
leans. * 

And now both dukes were nearly ready to 
take the field with powerful armies, likely to 
sweep back the tide of war again to the shores 
of the Loire. The English only waited for the 
arrival -of their expected reinforcements undei 
the command of Caniinal Beaufort No adequate 
force seemed in readiness to repel the aggression^ 
La TrimouiUe dared not assemble an army, 
whose leaders detested him. The discontented 
nobles kept aloof^ and an isolated series of do* 
fenses would most probably repeat the errors of 
Talbot and Suffolk, among the French. 

These tidings at moments roused Jeanne from 
her torpor of dejection, and reanimated her with 
an indescribable fury of indignation and resent^ 
ment. But she was powerless, and felt it. The 
hand of the Divinity no longer smoothed her 
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wa]r, no Bupernatnial vmoe tati^t her how diffi- 
culties mignt be overcome. But a devouring im« 
patience lurked beneath all the outward apathy 
wheiewiUi she lay for days and weeks stretched 
uncomplainingly oh her couch of anguish. A 
jfew daring adventurers, or persevering fanatics, 
indeed, continued to gather round her, and await- 
ed her recovery i^ the hope of commencing a 
jietv career of victory under her auspices. But 
they were only in sufficient numbers to justify the 
peevish complaints of the magistrates of Orleans, 
who vented their dislike of Jeanne's abode 
among them under cover of angry reclamation at 
the excesses and disorderly conduct of her fol- 
lowers. No enterprise of moment could be un- 
dertaken with sucn assistance, even if her de- 
sponding spirit had suggested any. 

Thus the glory of Jeanne d'Arc and the fruits 
of her mighty toils seemed alike passing aw^ay. 
Every day that brought restoration to her ex- 
hausted frame also revived and quickened the 
sufferings of her mind. No communion with the 
invisible sustainer of her steps — ^no voices of the 
blessed — visited her longing sense. In vain she 
demanded oracles from the silence of destiny. 
She was like a child, hushed by some cruel nurse, 
with a vague form of terror at its feet, that vainly 
interrogates the dreadful and immovable pre- 
sence I No word of forgiveness or pity reaped 
her from the heartless and pleasure-absorbed 
king. Her proud though sorrow-stricken nature 
disckined to bow to ask any. She began even to 
understand that she was no less the prisoner of 
La Trimouille than of her wounds, — ^to pant with 
the indignant longing to soar of the eagle impris- 
oned in some narrow cage. The ingratitude of 
Orleans became every hour more clearly be- 
trayed. The conquests of the Duke of Bedford 
scattered more numerous parties of desperadoes 
abroad, who flocked by a common instinct to her 
presence. The magistrates addressed keen re- 
monstrances to her on the subject, and finally 
openly announced that unless she discouraged 
this disorderly affluence they should demand her 
own removal from the king. 

This last drop filled the cup. The number of 
poor men and women who yet continued to come 
from remote parts of France, as on a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of some saint, to behold her, in no 
wise consoled her. A ravening impatience of 
rest, of the face of humanity, of life itself, of the 
very light of the sun, tortured her ! Her attend- 
ants were surprised to see that, in proportion to 
the decline of her physical sufferings, the out- 
ward signs of agony and restlessness increased 
upon her. At length matters reached a crisis. 
The garrison left in St. Denis were expelled, 
after a brief siege, by the English Regent, and 
fled to the Maid, in Orleans. The bailiff of that 
city, and other high functionaries, understanding 
that Jeanne was recovered of her wounds, 
thought the opportunity a good one to rid them- 
selves of the trouble and charge of her mainte- 
nance and those of her followers. They went 
in a body to her lodgings in the town-house^ and 
peremptorily demanded that she should either 
dismiss her turbulent retinue, or quit the city 
herself. 

** I am ready ; but whither ?'* she replied, with 
the calm of exhaustion. *^ These men. come to 
offer their swords to France, not to me I I have 
lexiounced arms : my panoply overhangs the high 



altar of St Denis, or did, nnoe the Ms^j^Almn 

won the city back." 

" They will come hither next 1 The people 
believe not thou hast retired fiom arms, Jeanne; 
for rarely doth the losing gamester leave the ta- 
ble till he has lost all !'' saLd one of those who in 
the Council of Chinon had knelt to implore her 
to come as an ang^l of redemption amon|; them 
^^ We must be plun with thee, since nothing elss 
will serve ; and, kmow, thj^t we have the king's 
authority and license to expel both thee and 
them from the city, if ye continue thus to molest 
and bring danger on us F' 

^ I drove it from ye once !'' re^^ed Jeanne, 
after a moment's pause, filled with toe anguish ot 
an eternity. ^' And dotn he, too, who owes to me 
a crown — ^would he too dnve me forth among 
nations whom I have made mine enemies foi 
him ?" 

^' But the archbishop's grace of Rheims sends 
thee a paternal counsel, by which thou mayst re- 
fute both the calumnies of the enemy, ana put a 
Eeriod to the hopes of ^e vile ooarauders, who 
ope to make thee a captain of banditti, since 
thou hast ceased to be the king's 1" said another 
of her visitors whom she recognized as a chap- 
lain belonging to that prelate. ^ Retire into some 
house of God, out of such turbulent reach, in 
some country of Dauphiny or Provence, and pro- 
fess thyself a nun I" 

This suggestion at fint struck Jeanne in a iis- 
vorable light. It seemed to raise a haven of rest 
before her, pleasant and tranquil as some green 
isle of ocean befonT the gase of a shipwrecked 
wretch floating at the mercy of the seas. But 
suddenly the thought occurred to her with the 
force of a vague prophetic intimation that she 
was doomed to perish by English hands, and that 
wherever she went, their vengeance would have 
power to follow her. And the conquest of France 
must be completed whenever they sought her in 
those remote provinces of the south 1 

A sorrow too deep for tears — a dejection loo 
utter to seek any form of expression — ^fell ujxm 
her with that thought. She mused for a few in- 
stants, and then sadly turning from the deputa- 
tion, she requested to be allowed a day for deli' 
beration and prayer, and promised to inrorm them 
on the following one of her resolution. 

This entreaty couU not well be refused. The 
citizens retired, and Jeanne spent the remainder 
of the day in heartbroken and impassioned sup- 
plications to her former celestial protectresses to 
send her some guidance in her difficulties. Bat 
no voice replied to the deserted championess, no 
pitying sign answered from those angry skies 
which had once spoken to her even in their ra- 
diant silence. 

Ejdiausted by fatigue, but still tossing on that 
restless sea of contending thoughts, Jeanne at 
length fell asleep, and a dream visited her which 
subsequent events confirmed into a fatal error. 
She thought St. Katharine, her favorite saint, ap- 
peared to her, but no longer in the white robes of 
her glorification, nor with the splendid coronal of 
heaven on her orow, nor the smile on her lips 
wherewith she was wont to greet her maiden 
suppliant. She was fastened to the excruciatmg 
wheel of her martyrdom, pallid and bleeding, 
with a stem and angry countenance. Neverthe- 
less riie addressed to Jeanne words that but for 
their tone, noight have been thought oi enoour- 
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'agemerrt and tendetness. Slie inquired why she 

despaired of France, and abandoned it like a mo- 
ther deserting her sidk child ? She reminded her 
of the wickedness and folly of pretending to de- 
dicate to Christ a heart enslaved by a human and 
pilty passion for the spouse of another. And, 
m conclusion, commanded her to follow the steps 
of a stranger, whom she would send to guide her 
to a field of battle, where a mighty chief should 
be captured, his host destroyed, and France finally 
aet free. The wheel of torture then began to 
glow and whiri till it became bright as a revolv- 
in^sun, and the saint disappeared in its luster. 

Unfortunately this vision of patriotism and de- 
spair was disturbed by a circumstance that gave it 
a strange support and vitality. An attendauit en- 
tering with a rudeness of late become usual with 
the servants of the city of Orleans, announced to 
the Maid that a countryman from the neighbor- 
hood of Paris had arrived, and insisted on seeing 
her immediately, with some intelligence he 
would confide to no one else. Jeanne instantly 
ordered his admission. 

The messenger entered, and throwing himself 
oil his knees beside the couch of Jeanne, threw 
bock a coarse hood in which he was buried, and 
kissed her hand with an hyperbolical expression 
of devotion. He then eagerly inquired if she re- 
cognized him, and Jeanne, after a steady glance, 
replied in the negative. 

" I am Master Perrinet le Clerc, canon of Beau- 
vais, but a true Frenchman, come nither unknown 
to my traitor lord, to do ^France and you a ser- 
vice, glorious lady !'' replied the visitor, in a cau- 
tious whisper. " Is it possible you do not recog- 
nize me as one of the attendants on the bishop m 
that famous stag-hunt of Commercy? I have 
never forgotten you since for a moment, and al- 
ways imagined that something extraordinary 
trould follow so extraordinary a commencement I 
But I must be alone with your ladyship before I 
can reveal my purpose !" 

" Methinks I faintly remember a visage glazed 
and black as thine ; but give me no titles — I have 
none ;" said Jeanne. ** Thou comest from a bit- 
ter enemy of France and of mine, yet thou shalt 
fee if I have lived to learn fear. I am unarmed. 
Thou wearest a dagger, yet we will remain 
alone." And she gave a si^al meant for the at- 
tendant, who had, however, already disappeared, 
thinking the countryman was some ordinary 
worshiper of the fallen heroine. 

" I am not so eager for martyrdom, although I 
am in the church, as to think of hurting a hair of 
your precious body, madame,'J replied 3ie canon. 

But you will do more justice to my motives 
when I inform you, that I come to offfer 
means by which a potent city of Normandy may 
be put into your hands, and whence you may 
perhaps retneve the whole,-^at all hazards, pre-> 
vent Burgundy and Bedford from uniting to the 
kini^'s destruction on the Loire, by giving them 
busmess elsewhere!" 

Jeanne looked for an instant with a wild in- 
tensity at the canon which startled him. Then 
clasping her hands and gating upward, she ex- 
claimed, " Our Lady be praised ! Thou art sent 
by the sweet saint and virgin, Katherine, to teach 
me how France and Charies may yet be saved ?" 

"She is mad enough!" thought the canon; 
* but she makes so many in the same way, that 
it matters not. — ^Madame, I am not sent from, but 
to, such a personage as you describe. The city I 



offer is called by judicious men, the Heart of Kor- 
mandy, but more generally, Beauvais." 

" A strong city, a mighty city ; I have heard of 
it," said the Maia of Orleans. ^ But how may I 
win it ? A band of hardy soldiers are ready per- 
chance to follow me^ but I have no means for a 
siege. Poor John of^ Lorraine rots in the ditchen 
of Pari% and his artillery is all ei^r captured or 
stolen." 

^No siege is needed, nor would be possible, 
madame. Beauvais is too nigh the beard of D uke 
Bedford," replied the canon, " Listen, madame I 
I have diverged hither under pretext of devotion 
to the shrine of our Lady of Corbeil. But t^ 
errand on which I was sent was only to Paris. 
It was from the tiaitor-bishop to the English re- 
gent, informing him, and very truly^ that unless 
he sends speedy succors, Cauchon cannot prevent 
the people of Beauvais from rising in arms, driv- 
ing out him and his adherents, and proclaiming 
King Charles. They are so wearied and exas- 
perated with the merciless taxes and oppressions 
mflicted on them by the bishop and ms crew: 
above all, by the insolence and cruelties of a devil . 
in human form, called Franquet d' Arras, who 
commands the prelate's troops-— that 'tis no great 
marvel ! He has made Beauvais a mere robber's 
den and murderer's refuge, for Franquet makes it 
the head-quarters of allnhe rapine and extortion 
he practices, with approbation, on those countries 
that revolted to the dauphin — I crave pardon, the 
king, madame, on your late visit !" 

"Franquet d' Arras! — ^ha, he who seared my 
father's feet, and nigh destroyed Domremy 1" said 
Jeanne, starting convulsively upon her couch, but 
sinking down again. 

" He did ill enough there, but mere child's play 
to his present desports in Normandy and the Isl^ 
of France," returned the canon. *' He robs, muv 
ders, ravishes, he and his savages, without a mo- 
ment's intermission 1 And the bishop finds no 
fault, inasmuch as on these terms they live with- 
out their pay, and would else force him to part 
with the Lady of Commercy, and divide her fine 
ransom among them." 

" Why doth he not I — a Christian priest ! — ^why 
doth he not ?" returned Jeanne. 

"Because he loves her. madame !--if I may say 
so in so pure a {N-esence — and desires her for a . 
paramour," said the canon, tranquilly, and yet 
with a visible depth of malignancy. " The chief 
reason for the same being, in my opinion, that she 
hates and despises, and will in nowise listen to 
his entreaties. And therein are you also some- 
thing to blame, madame, for if it had not been 
for indignation that Sir John Fastolfe (he is well 
punished) preferred you to her, she would never 
have consented to go to Beauvais, under circum- 
stances that must forever blemish her fair name !" 
"Preferred me to her! — ^Unfortunate lady, if 
this be so ! — ^but I did not wrong her willfully," 
said Jeanne, after^a pause of amazement. " X et 
may it be ? Bo creatures so vile dare to possess 
themselves of the temples of God?" 

"You may expel this one at least, madame, 
and redeem the wronged and woful captive ere it 
is too late — ^for her danger increases !" replied the 
cancm. " Present yourself with ever so small a 
force before Beauvais; and if you have an hour's 
start of the regent's aid, the citizens will rise aad 
let you in." 

"And I know that then the people and iim 
wairioxs will flock to me 1 I m»y war for Fzaaee 
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without being tranmieled by her proud nobles, 
who disdain the fellowship of a peasant I" said 
Jeanne • and the canon gazed with astonishment, 
and notwithstanding a large fund of incredulity, 
wim awe, at the luminous expression that rose m 
Iker countenance daring some moments of rapt 
meditation ii^ which she sunk. 

Marvelous humanity I— rapidly as the coming 
of light changes the aspect of all earthly things 
from gloom and terror to briglftness and joy, this 
beam of hope changed the whole complexion of 
Jeanne's dreary mc^ A solution seemed offer- 
^ to all her perplexities, and in a manner which 
Vgued the return of her heavenly favor. She 
could quit the ungrateful city of her sojourn, yet 
find a refuge without the necessity of retiring into 
a solitude and silence whose mere idea'excited 
impatience, or of mocking heaven with vows 
CHQiy uttered, not felt. She could renew the glo- 
ries of her career with a splendor that sh^d 
nobly silence the assertions of her enemies that 
they were past forever. She could show to 
France that her failure before Paris was owing 
• rather to the envy and thwarting of its chiefs 
than to her imputed disobedience to the Virgin's 
behest. Or if our Lady was angry with her — 
whispered her religious and desolate heart — ^it 
was perhaps the best means oi learning the fyjct, 
and offering expiation hy presenting herself on 
the path of marhnrdom ! 

Shall we speak also of the master, yet scarcely 
avowed feeling, which joined in this reverie of 
devotion and military enthusiasm ? — of the 
mournfully grand dream that formed the back- 
ground of the whole drama — ^the vague hope that 
by the greatness of the service she was about to 
sender, the humility and loyalty it would demon- 
gtrate, she might move the heart of Charles to 
ftnrgiveness, compel it to acknowledge her inborn 
superiority over the rival his inferior nature pre- 
ferred as more congenial to it ? But the modest 
peasant girl who had saved France knew not 
that 

"" You will then depart on this escpedition, ma- 
dame,'' said the canon, at last, with a peering 
tiid complicated glknce, that even excited suspi- 
cion in Jeanne. 

" I implored of Our Lady a sign— but art thou 
really sent* to mel" she said. "What moved 
thee to come to me in Orleans, canon of Beau- 
vais ?" 

^ Nay, madame 1 — "bat I thought it as well to 
have friends on both sides ! — ^I haye ever deemed 
her a wise woman who lighted a candle also to 
messire the devil, saying. * we never know what 
we may come to want?'^" replied Le Clerc, with 
much embarrassment *' But you may believe in 
me, for I will accompany your march, and where 
I am known, pretend to be your prisoner : so you 
can strike on xny head with your own hand, 
madame, if you £nd me out in playing any 
trick !" 

** With mine own hand, «s yet, I have slain 
none I But thou sharest the Engli^ belieis," 
replied Jeanne, adding with a piercing, mystic, 
expression, *^ Yet speak openly : hadst thou no 
tUher reason for coming to me ?'' 

** Madame I I must needs confess the whole 
truth then, to give you confidence in me," said 
the canon slightly reddening. ^* I hate the bishop 
himself for a taunting despot and absolute 
' tyrant, as he ul over us all, citizens and church- 
men alike. '^-" - '^ 



Tken I have put my paw in a cleft 



tree! You must know that compusioQ for the 
desolate estate of my young Lady of Commercy 
induced me on one occasion to use words which 
her vanity (she is- very vain) induced her to in> 
terpret into expressions of passion — of love — or 
seme stuff of that name. Ever since then she 
keeps me in continual terror with her threats of 
exposure to the bishop ; and now Sir John Fas- 
tolfe is arrived in Beauvais she is worse than 
ever, and vows that unless I procure her an in- 
terview with him and bear witness to her spot- 
lessnes& she will do I know not what!— But the 
bishop IS a madman when he is vexed I" 

*^ Ben of wolves not shepherds F murmured 
Jeanne. ^^ But is Fastolfe there ? What evil 
destiny brings me ever athwart his nath ?" 

^^ He is in Beauvais, madame, fairly distraught 
with his tnisfortunes, performing all manner of 
ridiculous penances enjoined by the bishop befors 
he willv recall his excommumcation ;" said the 
canon. " Those who do not laugh for scoro^ 
which I own I did, must needs weep for pity, to 
see him kneeling day by day in our cathedral 
doinp; penance, mumbling and weeping and re- 
canting, and the people Sjpitting on nis beard for 
very loathing !'' ^ 

" Gfo. I believe thou art a true traitor ! Go, 
and tell the Lady of Commercy, I come to rescue 
her !" exclaimed the Maid. 

*' Nay, madame, I would rather return in your 
company, for I know not what may have chanced 
in my absence," replied the worthy of Beauvais. 
'^ Ana she would neither believe nor relish such 
news, for she hates and fears you more than I do 
the devil, and deems you are the cause of all the 
great harms that have befallen her, as well as to 
her beloved recreant, the runaway English 
knight. 

"Injustice everywhere, everywhere!" mur- 
mured Jeanne. " but she~r-but Orleans — ^but the 
king—- but all the world-*-but Heaven itself— 
shall yet acknowledge the injustice done to me ! 
The regent shall move fast if he wins the way 
of Jeanne d'Arc I With the dawn I depart for 
Beauvais. Orleans, Orleans, whether for triumph 
or martyrdom, I depart forever from thy walls 
when the earliest sun shall gild them ! Ths 
latest shall not have forgotten by whom USasj 
were preserved, though thou — ^thou— " And slie 
was silent, with the ' unutterable anguish of great 
spirits exiled on this earth, when they discover 
the baseness and, ingratitude of its proper 
denizens. 



CHAPTER XXXJ. 

COMPIBGNE. 

"Ofery ii like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 
Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to naughf 

Among all the achievements of Jeanne d'Arc, 
one of the most singular and adventurous was her 
march into Normandy with a wild band of volun- 
teers, through a country chiefly possessed by her 
enemies. Avoiding Paris by a narrow circuit, 
she crossed the Seine at Melun, one of the cities 
she had taken, and by the amazing rapidity of 
her transit baffled alike conirontage and pursuit 

The English Regent, indeed, anticix>ated no 
poBsihle daii^r of Uie kind, and was in no gieal 
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hmry to send aid to so turbulent and haughty an 
ally as the Bishop of Beauvais. Consequently 
Jeanne arrived in Senlis before any assistance had 
even started for Beauvais. This city still adher- 
ed to Charles VII., though with great feai and 
trembling, and the Maid and her buids were here 
received jvith welcome. 

So far but little of a cheering nature had ac- 
companied her advance. Orleans witnessed her 
departure with an apathy or open satisfaction 
which almost equally wrung her heart. She her- 
self was dismayed at the ragged and uncouth 
hordes that crowded round her jBtandard, and 
presented so great a contrast to the magnificent 
chivalry and organized vassalage of her former 
hosts. For the first time she found herself sole 
captain and leader, charged with all the petty 
details and troublesome management of an army, 
without its forces or splendor. Nevertheless she 
tadauntedly pursued her way, and arrived with 
• diminished but still zealous band in Senlis at 
a moment when her appearance was singularly 
opportune. 

During her whole progress through the Isle of 
France and Normandy, she heard or witnessed 
the ravages inflicted by Franquet d' Arras and his 
robber companies, and her speed was quickened 
by indignation. But at Senlis such tidings of his 
murderous cruelties and exactions were poured 
into her ears, that she waited not to give her 
troops a rest they very much needed, resolving to 
pursue her marcn at once on Beauvais. A body 
of the younger citizens and garrison of Senlis 
Volunteered to accompany her. Franquet, it 
seemed, had seized, in the course of one of his 
predatory excursions, on some opulent, denizens 
of the town, and threatened to appearand behead 
them before its gates unless it yielded a heavy 
composition to him and his myrmidons. 
. The ill-luck of this robber-general would have 
It that he had determined to put his notable pro- 
ject in execution on the very day of Jeanne's 
arrival. The two parties espied each other about 
midway in the open country between Beauvais 
*nd Senlis. Franquet was astonished to behold 
the people of the latter town in the open field, and 
"till more so at their numbers. He conjectured 
^at some of the French captains had come to 
their aid, without imagining for an instant that 
the wounded Maid of Orleans was the one. 
Franquet was not particularly fond of engage- 
ments in which the chances were equal, for plun- 
fcr and not honor was his object. But he per- 
'^ived plainly that it would not be possible to 
Jrtthdraw his bands, which consisted chiefly of 
lootmen, from a conflict desired by an enemy 
^efly on horseback. He possessed a ferocious 
^"^^irage, usually excited by wine and especially 
t>Q this occasion, and was a skillful captain. !^ 
therefore drew up his men on a hillock, in the 
lEnglish manner, with his archers in a compact 
jbody defended by carriages brought to convey the 
plunder of Senhs, himself and nis men-at-arms 
flanking them, in readiness for a charge. 

This murderous rogue is not the chief whom 
1 am to overcome, I will not waste the prophecy 
^my dream upon him !" mused Jeanne ; and she 
wwtamed from taking any share in the conflict 
ttntil. her cavalry had been beaten off in two 
^ous and obstinate assaults on the position 
^fended by Franquet d' Arras. The marauder's 
fierce, insulting laugh came to her ears when the 
*^coDd attaekwas repulsed, and rekindled the 



exasperating recoUectioiiB of hii cniiltief ki 

Domremy. 

^ Ha, my village hates me chiefly on tl^ Re- 
count robber !'' she exclaimed, and observing 
that Franquet was forming his lancemen as if to 
charge her disconcerted followers in turn, she 
set spurs to her horse, and led t^m back with 
the old imp«tus of victory. Shouts of '^ France 
and the Maid I^' terrified the archers, who ima- 
gined she had come upon them by one of her 
usual fxeaka of magic. They waited but to wit- 
ness the overthrow of their foremost^cavalry,aQd 
distinctly to recognize the figure of the sorcerer 
ere they broke their ranks and fled. A brie/ 
conflict sufliced to make Franquet deem it expe- 
dient to follow the example. But his hone 
stumbled, and threw him, at a little distance from 
the scene of action ; and in a few minutes he wa« 
brought stunned, bleeding, and breathless before 
the victress, by a crowd of capturers. 

Never yet had Jeanne displayed the stem and 
relentless spirit which now possessed her. She 
made no effort to stop the carnage inflicted by th^ 
enraged citizens of Senlis and her ovm soldiery on 
their beaten foes • for she had learned from the' 
canon Perrinet that Franquet and his legions never 
gave quarter where they were resisted. She gave 
none. AH of his followers, save some half score 
of quick-footed fugitives, were put to the sword; 
and when he himself was brought before her. no 
better fate seemed to await him. The BurgunoiaB 
captain perceived something in her glance *which 
threw him in an agony of terror at her feet, 
imploring mercy, and promising a prodigious 
ransom from his accumulated treasures. 

" Is not thy name Franquet d' Arras?'' replied 
Jeanne, with the calm inflexible look of a statue 
of justice. 

" It is — and I am rich — I will pay any priee 
for mercy I" said the marauder, clasping the very 
knees of her horse in his agony of dread. 

^'Thou art rich!— with what? The gold of 
widows and orphans, the scarlet of men's blood J" 
returned the 3\laid. " The mercy thou hast shown 
shall be accorded thee I . Canon of Beauvais, k 
not this the man whom thyself beheldest put a 
citizen of Crepy in an oven till he revealed 
where he had tudden his gold ; yea, ripped him 
up to empty his treasure-l^j as he right mirth- 
fully said ? — CrOod clerk, assoil him, for although 
I am in a hurry, I swear 1 will not move a pac« 
from this field until his head and neck are 
twain?" 

"' Let us hasten then, my old friend, for you 
have a long bead-roll to count, I am well aware, 
and we should be at 'Beauvais as fitst as our 
news!" said the expeditious canon; and taking 
out his breviary he began to pray amidst the 
yells, shrieking, and groveling entreaties of the 
marauder for mercy. 

Jeanne had need to recollect all the enormous 
crimes of the Burgundian to steel het heart against 
his frantic cries and supplications. But iiiex- 
orably waving her hand, she withdrew to a little 
distance, and called to the bailiff of Senlis, who 
had accompanied her, *^You have proclaimed 
this man a robber, a murderer, and a ravisher ! 
See justice don^ on him as soon as he has finished 
his confession," she said; and the functionary 
accepted the oflice vfrith evident satisfaction. 

Franquet had meanwhile recognized the canon 
of Beauvais. " Ah, do not hey- me confess 1" ba 
exclaimed. ^ Sh« is pious, tSS/i ii good I^tbMo 
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is no ^her ppo^ at hand ! She will not send 
me into eternity unshriven 1" 

" I owe you a good office indeed ;" replied the 
■ confessor. "Do von remember when you in- 
itdted me before all the people of Beauvais about 
a paltry wench you had shamefully misled, and 
whom I was endeavoring to bring back to the 
path ? Besides, T am a prisoner myself, and must 
obey this potent lady as if I were as sure she 
oame from heaven as I am that thou, Franquct, 
wilt never go thither" 

Thus paternally admonished, . the miserable 
criminal perceived there was no help for it^ and 
commenced a sobbing catalogue of his enormities, 
kneeling on the field strewed with the camace 
of so many of his abettors. But whether the 
unhappy wretch hoped by prolonging to avert his 
doom, or that in reality his misdeeds were of long 
recital, he spent so much time at his devotion 
that tne bailiff of Senlis grew impatient. He 
approached with the machinery for the meditated 
justice in the shape of a sharp sword, a stout 
man-at-arras, and a block of wood. The canon 
fclso cut his part in the event very short. " It is 
of no use hearing him confess anjr more !" he 
said. "He is farther beyond forgiveness than 
the impenitent thief at the crucifEcion. If you 
do not make ha^te, messire bailiff, the ground 
will swallow your criminal alive !" 

"Then may the fiend grant me only this 
prayer — that Jeanne d'Arc may fall into English 
hands.!" roared the Burgundian at so fearful a 
pitch of voice, that his words came to her ears in 
the distance. Then uttering raving imprecations, 
lae attempted to break through his guard like a 
bull, with his head for a weapon, but in vain. 
He was seized, and after a violent struggle, the 
burly neck of Fianquet d' Arras was forced down 
to the block, and severed in three strokes of the 
av^ord. 

But this time, dedicated to a terrible but neces-^ 
sary justice, was lost, in other respects, to a great' 
disadvantage. It is true, ' that when Jeanne 
arrived before Beauvais in the evening, the citi- 
zens were masters of the town, and came out to 
receive her with wild ebullitions of joy, that 
renewed the delicious feeling of her former popu- 
larity. But some fugitives OEui arrived in time to 
put the bishop on the alert, who had fied from 
the city with so much of his possessions as were 
light of carriage, and his few remaining soldiers 
as a guard. Before he went, he hastily summoned 
Sir John Fastolfe to his presence, and pronounced 
in a moment an absolution whicn the knight had 
been vainly entreating for months, on condition 
that he applied himself vto defend the town long 
enough to securo the bishop's flight But Fas- 
tolfe soon found this to be impossible; not a 
soldier, not a citizen adhered to the cause of their 
tyrannous bishop. The populace rose in arms, 
^od expelled Sir John from the city, with a knight 
his sole companion, called Sir Wulfstan Warbois. 

The canon Perrinet would have troubled less 
at the escape of his venerated lord, if he had not 
speedily discovered that he had either compelled 
or frightened the Baroness of Commercy into ac- 
companying him. Her dread of Jeanne d'Arc 
had probably been played upon, and the canon's 
only consolation was to think tnat, as the bishop 
fled to Rouen, he would no longer have Melusine 
«6iz^etely .in his power, and she might escape 
from it. Another mortification awaited the wor- 
thy cawMk Uedaimed a large share in the plun- 



der of the episcopal treasures, and Jeanne and 
her soldiers rejected his application with scorn, 
the former from abhorrence of his treachery, the 
latter that they might have no sharers in the spoil. 
So openly and unreservedly were these sentiments 
expressed, that the canon even deemed his per- 
sonal safety doubtful, and hoping that his share 
in the expedition remained a secret, resumed his 
proper ecclesiastical garb, and followed privately 
m tne steps of his patron to Rouen. 

This singular and rapid conquest renewed for 
a brief while all the splendor and terror of JeanDC 
d' Arc's career. For the firet time absolute and 
uncontrolled in authority, her conduct proved how 
falsely her enviers had ascribed her successes to 
causes extraneous to her own skill and exertioM. 
In a few days she fortified herself in Beauvais 
organized the nucleus of a powerful force, which 
collected around her on the first report of her 
triumph, and moved the whole of Normandy ai 
if with the stirrings of an earthquake. On evenr 
side mutiny and revolt reared their bruised heads 
beneath the Regent's feet, and excited his appre- 
hensions so greatly, that he called upon the Duke 
of Burgundy to enter the disturbed countries much 
sooner than had been intended. He himself lot 
the present abandoned all project^ of pursuing 
Charies to the Loire, and found his energies ab- 
sorbed in providing against the progress of the 
daring woman who hm already rent an empiw 
from his grasp. 

•PhiHp of Burgundy responded to' the ur^nt 
entreaties of his ally with the zeal of revived 
amity. About the third week of her arrival in 
Beauvais, when Jeanne was about to depart on a 
secret expedition against the mountain-fortreM 
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lard, she received intelligence that the Burgun- 
dians, led by their duke in person, ^had crossea 
the frontier, and laid siege to Compiegne. 

Unhappily for the enthusiastic and reinspnw 
heroine, these tidings recalled to her her dreain m 
Orleans, and shed a bright conviction into n^r 
mind, that this mighty chief was the one whose 
destruction she was to achieve, and thereby the 
redemption of France. The defeat of Duke PnHiP 
would i^Bstore her to the fullest blaze of her re- 
nown, deprive the English of their most fornix 
dable support^ and in a manner compel the king w 
abandon his dishonorable ease, and march to share 
her conquests. . , 

On the otiier hand, tiie fall of Compiegne f^^ 
greatiy discourage the loyal zeal she had kindJeo 
in Normandy, and enable the enemy to J^JJ^ 
her between two attacks. Her triumph there 
would be equivalent in efiect to scores Itf scatterea 
victories. She had every reason to calculate o 
the gratitude of De Flavy, the governor of tom- 
pi^gne, on whom she had conferred favors so un- 
deserved at her hands, and whom she came i 
rescue from a perilous position which his narrow 
genius was not equal to. Her soldiers were en- 
fliusiastically devoted, and ready to follow where- 
ever she might lead. Yet the heart of Jeanne 
d'Arc beat with an unwonted feeling of ^Wf^^^l 
sion, when on a dark midnight of the last day <> 
the April of 1430. she set fortii from Beauvaw 
to Compiegne with four hundred chosen comW> 
ants in her train. . ^^ 

The country she traversed was chiefly ^M^ 
session of the English, yet sbs encountered n 
OT)position, and arrived at early morning ^**l^ 
ComplegDe. Hie city was only invested by «»■ 
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BorgimdiaiiB and a few Ikiglish on the north of 
^ river Oi^ which partly environs it. There 
was consequently no resistance to be apprehended 
on the side where she presented herself: and the 
warders, hearing who was at them, joyfully threw 
open their gates, without awaiting orders, to the 
defendress of Orleans. 

The acclamations of the garrison and people 
of Compi^gne conveyed the iirst intelligence of 
the arrival to Guillaume de Mavy, the governor, 
who was in bed after a night's dnmken debauch. 
The news seemed not so pleasing to him^ to judge 
by the sullen and ferocious look, and ungracious 
welcome with which he presented himself before 
her in the niarket-place of Compi^gne. 

" I am come to see my good friends of Com- 
pWgne, among whom I reckcm thee, De Flavy. 
and to try my fortune against the Burgundians,'' 
aid Jeanne, with a start of the heart, she knew 
not wherefore. 

^Thou art come as usual, Jeanne, to take the 
honor from the true winners, and divide it between 
heaven and thyself, neither having any need 
tf it," returned the surly captain. "Nor have 
we victuals for these numbers that come with 
thee, and, I'll warrant, are better eaters than 
fighters." 

"That shall "be seen anon-— nor do you need 
pmvisioning for a long siege," replied the Maid, 
with enforced cheerfulness. 

^ Thou talkest as if our Lady still lent tjiee 
her flag, but that is in the ditches of Paris I" 
«id the brutal De Flavy. 

**Thou talkest as one that hath wholly forgot- 
ten who gave him power to speak as an equal 
to a captain of France," returned Jeanne, with 
rising mdignation. 

, "' I remember that thou didst usurp the func- 
tions of nay master, the Constable, and sent me 
hither," said De Flavy. '* And now thou usuip- 
*t the king's authority, which he has long witn- 
diawn from thee : and for good reasons, nad he 
J^idgment to know the detriment thy obstinate 
Adherence to his traitors has brought on^ his 
tffidrs." . •• 

" I serve him in spite of his teeth ; but not 
**actly as thp Constable would have done— even 
to the drawing of them," said Jeanne, restrain- 
»^the anger of her followers with a gesture. 

Well, we need not your services here, dame, 
^itis well known that since our Lady has 
Jjwi angered with your unchaste desports at 
•^heims, you have brought only misfortunes 
*»'herever you went," replied the malicious caph 
j*in, who had not forgotten Jeanne's former re- 
«w of hii^»roper person, 

Sear witness, all, this thankless villain lies!" 
^totted Jeanne, with fiery indignation. "In 
proof of which, this day being Ascension Day, 
^hereon the gates of heaven are never closed, I 
JJ^make a sally and fight a field on which it 
nath been foretold me that I shall vanquish the 
^ch-enemy of France ! We will owe a meal 
to the kind citizens of Compi^gne, but nothing 
to their churlish captain, confess ourselves, hear 
•^ and go forth to certain victory 1" 

Yonder are the pavilions of Bur^ndy, and I 
**n eat my own manger empty without asaast- 
J^je," replied the partisan of the Constable ; 
*na turning his back, he retired amidst the yells 
^ hootings of the populace. 
' _Jjt IS the hkst straw breaks the camePs back, 
^"^ this ingratitude, after so much, seemed to 



strike to the inmost oore of ^e hmxt of Jeaime. 
It is recorded that, for the first time, on this ooi» 
casion she betrayed signs of womanish appie- 
hension and shrinking from the conflict she her* 
self had challenged. She scarcely tasted the 
viands which the chief citizens of Compiegne 
offered on their knees, but hurried to the church 
of St. Jacques, confessed and received the sacra* 
ment. The officiating priest observed tlmt tean 
continually flowed to her eyes during this act of 
devotion, and a subsequent silent rhapsody of 
prayer. 

Whether Jeanne suspected or learned by soipe 
private means what De Flavy had done can 
never be known. But he was determined she 
should not win her honors too cheaply, and had 
sent a prisoner with an insulting message to tha 
Burgundians that the Maid of Orleans had ar? 
rived, and intended to make a sally in the coursa 
of the day to seize their duke and destroy his 
host. And about the same time Jeanne retixed 
from the high altar of St. Jacques, among a nu* 
merous group of children, who were staring at 
her in awe and^ wonder, brought by their mo- 
thers to receive her benediction. She ble^ed 
them tenderly, and then bursting into a bitter 
torrent of tears, uttered words which two of 
them who lived lor nearly a hundred winters a£> 
terward, remembered to their latest hour, " My 
children and dear friends, I inform ye that I am 
sold and betrayed, and that in a brief time I 
shall be delivered to death I Therefore I pnty 
you, pray Grod for me, for never more shall I 
nave power to serve the king nor kingdom of 
France. Never again shall I behold the snow ! 
Remember these words, and tell them to your 
children when ye are old, that they may know 
my heeirt failed not without a cause 1" 

The trumpets sounded to horse at this mo- 
ment, and Jeanne disappeared. But her stately 
form, glittering in its strange panoply, half wo* 
man half knight, and the contrast of her grief 
with the pomp and glory that seemed to surround 
her, struck even those innocent minds with 
wonder and misgivings of the sufferings and sor- 
rows of existence. 

And at the very instant when Jeanne put her 
foot into the stirrup, her apprehensions were in- 
creased by the recollection that this was the 
first of May, the day of the feast of the Fairy 
Tree, but also the first after the expiration of 
her jpromised year of triumph. She observed 
the bunches of May and flowers with which 
the soldiers had decked their helmets in honor 
of the occasion. 

^ Good Lord, why shakes my heart thus ?" 
she exclaimed almost involuntarily, and with- 
drawing her foot. ^Comrades, I know not 
why, but for the first ti|ne my heart trembles at 
the blasts of the trumpets, at the snorting of 
the war-horses ! and yet it is a day of beauty 
and victory, like those whereon we have often 
vanquished together. It came out of heaven as 
with a blessing on its &ir head: it hath no fa- 
ther's curse upon it!" And snuddering con- 
vulsively, she sprang into the saddle; but the 
wild shout that usufuly greeted her appearance 
in arms was not heud. Her words struck a 
deep misgiving and sadness into the hearts of the 
soldiery, and a part of the citizens and garrison 
who had determined to accompany her on the 
sortie, against the will of the captain of Com- 
piegne, remained behind. 
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Be FlaTy hiittself watched their departure in 
a tower over the great gate, where he had per- 
mitted the drawbridge to be lowered over the 
river Oise. On the q)po6ite shoTc of this stream 
•tietched a series of bctfiutiful meadows, all gold- 
en over with cowslips, and pleasantly shadowed 
by trees. Among these, at the distance of about 
half a mile, extended the orderly lines of the 
Burgandian encampment. Midway was an ab- 
rupt mount or eminence, calle'd Mont de Clairoy, 
too near the culverins of Compi^gne to be occu- 
pied while its defenders kept up a diligent obser- 
vation. 

Not suspecting for an instant the dark treachery 
contrived, Jeanne no sooner discerned the enemy, 
who had infiinted so many woes on France, than 
her martial and patriotic feelings were rekindled 
as with fire. She addressed a few burning words 
to her soldiers, like those wherewith in her most 
inspired moments she had breathed courage into 
the dismaved ranks of her country. They answer- 
ed with snouts of ^^ Vive la Pucelle P' and poured 
in so full and furious a tide upon the Burgundian 
encampment that every obstacle of ditch and 
fltakes was almost instantly surmounted. Jeanne 
had directed the assault upon the quarter where 
she beheld the banner of Duke Pnilip waving, 
and it had been determined not to offer her any 
ftrenuous resistance until she was fairly engaged, 
at a distance from refuge. But the m'aneuver 
had nearly proved destructive to its planners. 
The Burgundians affected to be taken byeur- 
prise, but were in reality so much so, that the 
mighty project of Jeanne d'Arc was on the very 
verge of tnumph. She herself seized and tore 
down the banner of the Duke of Burgundy, 
trampline its betrayed lilies beneath her chargers 
feet, and calling "Traitor, traitor! yield to 
France!" so piercingly that Philip heard and 
whitened at the cry where he stood in the rear 
of the camp, surrounded by his chief officers. 
But at this moment of victory, yells of " Treason ! 
ambush! treason!" resounded among the soldiery 
of Jeanne. 

She looked back, and for an ibstant that valiant 
heart stood still with the clutch of destiny. It 
appeared that a great body of knights and archers, 
under the English cognizance, concealed behind 
the Mont de Clairoy, had burst forth, and covered 
the country between the river and the Burgundian 
camp. Jeanne's retreat to Compi^gne was thus 
cut off, and at the same moment the Burgundians, 
rallying under the commands of their celebrated 
but ferocious general, John of Luxembourg, Count 
de Ligny, as^ed her in front. 

The most courageous of the Maid's adherents 
were terrified, and she alone preserved her reso- 
lution. " Peace to youi clamorous tongues ! 
nothing is lost if your hearts fail not I There 
are but English between us and Compi^gne ! 
Charge and regain the city!" she exclaimed. 

She turned her charger's head as she spoke, and 
perceived with a deep pang of foreboding, that it 
was lamed and bleeding at the foot with a calthrop, 
or iron spike, purposely set in the ground. Her 
soldiers, nowever, saw clearly there was no hope 
for them but in flying from the Burgundians, and 
breaking through the English ambush. Jeanne's 
steed was a noble animal, the last vestige of the 
glorious garniture conferred upon her by the king 
when she first took the field for him, and with a 
natural sagacity and spirit seemed to understand 
and second its rider's object. Vanquishing the 



anguish of his bleeding foot, the gallant war-steed 
put forth his speed so heartHy, that Jeamej 
as usual, headed the returning charge of "ha 
squadrons. 

On this occasion, and for the first time, Jeanne 
was personally encountered, crossing speaiswith 
a knight, who rode heavily before a body of 
archers. Luckily he was a very awkward cheva- 
lier, so unaccustomed to the weight of ids heavy 
armor, that he fell almost at the touch of JeanneHi 
lance to the ground. Scarcely noticing this ex- 
ploit, she continued the chaise with such violence 
and speed that she and her troops broke through 
the whole mass of their opponents, and reached^ 
the banks of the Oise. 

But though first in charges, Jeanne was always 
the last in retreat, and, mindful of her old cus- 
toms as shepherdess of a flock, she checked her 
speed, and waited while her troops crowded over 
the drawbridge into Compi^gne. The disordered 
ranks of the En|;lish were meanwhile rapidly 
reformed by the diligence of one who appeared to 
be a common man-at-arms, being arrayed in tne 
plain armor and crestless morion of that rank. 
The Burgundians were hastening up ; and now 
nearly all but the most devoted to ner perBOB 
having crossed the drawbridge, Jeanne yielded to 
their entreaties, and prepared to reenter the city. 
But even as her horse set its wounded forefoot on 
the bridge, a bitter laugh was audible from the 
tower over it, and it swung up in the air on its 
chains! 

In vain did the Maid and her few attendants i 
call deafeningly to the wuders to pause. The 
bridge stood almost instantly perpendicular, bo i 
well was its machinery worKed by the zeal of i 
envy and l^ate. Jeanne then rememberad De i 
Flavy's exasperation against her, and turned with 
a deadly sentiment of fear to ascertain if any 
chance of escape remained ; but at the very mo- 
ment her gorget was grasped as if in the hold of 
a smith's vice, and the gloomy tones of Fastol^ 
gasped forth, though but from the morion of a 
common soldier, — *" Yield, sorceress, yield ! — ^the 
fiend has deserted thee, and thou art the prisoner 
of him whom thou hast made infamous enough 
to be thy worthy executioner !" 

There was that in the ghastly- glare of the 
Dragon Knight and his words more frightful to 
the prophetic heart of Jeanne than any form of 
instant death. 

" Slay me, if thou wilt ; but I *vill not yield 
to a recreant and dishonored knight!" she re- 
plied. 

^* No, witch, thou shalt not die an honest death, 
nor till thou nast confessed thy soroeriee !" re- 
turned Fastolfe, tearing her from-he]u:harger with 
the violence of a torrent, and plunong his pike, 
till it was nearly buried, in the raeast of her 
charger. 

^ Harm hfiv not, my good lord ! After all, she 
is a woman," said a knight who harried forward 
to interpose, and who was the very one she had 
overthrown on her way. " I bear her no malice, 
though I am all over as black and blue as an Or- 
leans plum ; but it was not so mueh her fiiiult as 
this knight's harness^ which I have never worn 
before, and never vnll again. Let her yield to 
me, who am so bran-new a kmght that I may 
well serve her maidship's turn." 

" Yea, I will yield to thee, Wulfetan of War- 
bois; if thou wilt pledge me thy yeoman's f^th, 
and neither knight nor noble's I'' said JeannOi 
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with Mgenien, as she recognized^ her quondam 

wooer. 

"Here is my right hand — ^let it be a bargain. 
I was thy pnscxier once,' and had no cauae to 
complain; and thy ransom will doubtless i»ove 
a pretty penny !" said the new-made kni^t, ex* 
tending his muscular arm and raising Jeanne, 
while Fastolfe looked on with a countenance con^ 
mlsed with opposing emotions. 

" And art thou too gone, my noble steed — mv 
fleet, my bold, my only true comrade of battle !" 
ttid Jeanne, who saw her charger when she rose, 
It her feet, weltering and ptlunging in a pool okT 
crimson gore. The poor animal seemed to know 
her voice, and raised its glassy eyes toward her 
IS if imploring the aid she could not yield, made 
one last stmg^e to regain its feet, rolled over, and 



^Take her to the tent of the Duke of Bur- 
xundy, Wul&tan," said the Dragon Knight after 
iiis pause. '' He will be glad to see her.'' 

'^ Yield me to any but £nglishnaen, and I am 
cmteDt,'' said Jeanne, and a sudden thought irra- 
diated her features. " Ay, lead me before Philip 
of Burgundy, and let France speak to him by my 
voice. There are who have won mightier vic- 
lories than ever battle achieved, with words 1" 

The Maid of Orleans was accordingly led by 
W capturers, aad a crowd of soldiers who had 
g&tha^ to g^use at the marvelous heraine, to the 
teDt of the Duke of Burgundy. He had but just 
Mrived with his captains from the position where 
^ had watched the event of the ambush, and 
was looking with indignation painted on all his 
features at his trampled banner, which a herald 
vas exhibiting while describing the particulars 
of its maltreatnient 

The duke was easily recognizable by his re- 
Kmblance in features to the rayal race of Yalois 
^ which he sprung, and by the deep mouming 
^ continued to wear for his slaughtered father, 
irfm the Fearless. A degree of benevolence and 
e(}aammity in his countenance gave some autho- 
% for the epithet of the Good conferred upon 
him by his cooxtiefs. He wore over his armor 
the collar and decoration of a singular order he 
had recently instituted, styled the Golden Fleece, 
*8did nearly all the retinue of great nobles who 
^teied the tent with him. Among these was 
^e Count de Ligny, infamous in spite o£ great 
oiilitary achievements by his after-conduct to the 
^d of (Cleans. The savage expression of his 
^countenance answered to his character, though it 
Was perhaps in a measure due to the loss of one 
eve, and a ghastly transverse scar over his nose, 
cheek, and brow. 

There w« another personage in the retinue of 
^ke Philip, a knight of noble birth, who, pos- 
B^ing the rare Acuities (in jiersonages of that 
quality) of reading and writing, enjojred the 
■pecial favor of the prince, and accompanied him 
•s a kind of private secretary. It was En- 
Soenand de Monstrelet. the chronicler of the age. 
And this is the insolent ribaude who dared to 
<>jhonor my ensign thus ?" exclaimed the duke, 
utergazing at the prisoner for a minute in amas^a 
•nd wrathful silence. 

^ The murderess of Franquet d' Airas, an excel- 
^ tidier and gentleman of my wile's lineage T' 
•wttted the Count of ligny. 

No marvel, no marvel, since she is the para- 
mour of a murderer, of Charles of Valois," said 
«ie duke, with much agination. 



" None of these things am I, but Jeanne the 
Maid," she replied witn a calm courage that 
abashed her assailants for an instant. ^ And art 
thou, duke, that Philip of Yalois who so unnatu* 
rally avengest the wronp of thy father by rending 
the entraik of thy mother, of that France whose 
royalest blood flows in thy veins, and which yet 
thou art never weary of shedding ? Art thou that 
grandson of our kings who desires to place a 
stranc^r on their throne ? — ^that Duke of Burgundy 
who Tongs to be a vassal of tyrannous andmas- 
tering England ? — ^that Count of Flanders who 
would make the ever-rebellious commons of 
England his kinsfolk and allies V^ 

'^ I am — that Philip, whose father was assas- 
sinated at the bridge of Montereau-faut-Yonne," 
replied the duke, in a singularly wavering tone. 

*''■ Let us not listen to her, sir : she has noagie 
on her tongue as well as sword !" said De Li^y. 
"My lord, I claim her as my prisoner, — spaying a 
suitable fee to the knight tl^t grapjded her,T-4n- 
asmuch as she was taken in my quarters.'^ 

^* Thou shalt have her, John ; and ke^ her 
safely," replied the duke. 

'*• But my locds, we of England accuse her oi 
necromancy and devilry, and we are her first 
capturers! Let het appear to answer thesd 
charges ere she be released on any ransom," said 
the Dragon Knight,, in a broken, hollow whisper, 
which was yet distinctly heard by the whole au- 
dience. 

" I will put her in the markets— bid France, 
bid England t He who bids the last shall have 
her !" said De Ligny. " I lost mine eye in look- 
ing into one of her towns to see what prepara- 
tions awaited a visit, and it is but fair that sh/t 
should hel^, to pay the surgery." 

" Nay, sirs : oy your fair leaves she is my pri- 
soner, and I should see that no harm is done to 
her," said honest Six Wulfetan Warbois. 

" Nay, I release thee from thy plight : I am 
safer in Burgundian than in English hands ; and 
nothing do I doubt that France will ransom me 
if need be with a mountain of gold," said Jeanne 
eagerly. " But^ ere I depart, let me speak once 
more to this puissant duke, whereto I have, as. to 
mine other deeds, a divine commission ! for now 
I perceive what our Lady meant when she said 
that I should this day lead the arch-enemy of 
France a prisoner. Because thou art so royal^ 
and of the blood of Charlemagne, she willed not 
that a peasant girl should vanquisn thee, to whom 
it hath yet been given to hurl the Plantagenet 
from his usurped seat. But the event of this 
battle shall be better, and more heaUng still, for 
France, if thou listenest, Philip, to these words 
of reason from my lips. Abanaon these foes of 
France and of thine own blood, of thy realms, of 
thy glory, of thy very name ! Accept the atone- 
ment offered thee by Charles of Valois, for a 
rash deed ; for Heaven itself demands only peni- 
tence and restitution,' — to forgive I And hasten 
while there is yet time, for I tell thee — and the 
future is unrolled before me like the scrolls that 
wise men read — never, never while the lilies 
flourish in France shall the leopard couch on its 
blessed soil as his lair, in peace and possession P' 

" Take her away I she troubles me I the sor- 
ceress troubles me I" said Philip the Good, turn- 
ing away, but with thoughts in his breast which 
afterward indeed worked more fatally for the 
interests of England than the loss of many fields 
like that fought before Compi^gne. 
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** These were brare speeches to pat in my 
history, after the manner of Titus Livius," mused 
the chronicler, Enguerrand de Monstrelet. 
* But sithence they might offend my lord the 
duke to be put in perpetual memory— I must 
needs forget them.^' 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



• L«ok, who oonies here !— a grave unto a iool ; 
Holding the eternal spirit, against her will, 
la the Tile priion of adUcted breath." 

SHikKIPKAHC. 

* The other was a softer voice, 
As soft 88 houey dew. 
Quoch he ^ The man hath penance done, 
And penance more will do.' " 

COLEaiDOS. 

It was some time after the fatal episode of 
Compiegne, thfit Rouen became the scene of the 
catastrophe of the grand and terrible drama, 
which for the first time in the history of man- 
kind, a woman enacted on the stage of the 
world. The Duke of Burgundy and the Count 
de Ligny delayed compliance with the solicita- 
tions of the English to have the Maid delivered 
to their vengeance, for a period, partly because 
the former at least had some scruples of con- 
science on the subject, and the latter hoped to 
raise the price of the cruel sale, by interposing 
difficulties, and playing one party against the 
other. But finding that the French made no 
olfers of ransom, John of Luxemburgh at length, 
to his eternal infamy, completed a bargain with 
the English Regent, and Jeanne was delivered 
up to the tender mercies of the enemies she had 
provoked so bitterly. 

The Burgundian duke and count found a con- 
venient cover for the injustice and cruelty of 
their deed, undfer pretext that they sunendered 
her not to the English but to the Church, wliich 
ostensibly, and by the mouth of Pierre Cauchon, 
Bishop of Beauvais, demanded her on charges of 
sorcery and heresy. Jcanne^s position as a pri- 
soner of war must else have protected her from 
the meditated vengeance, and it had become a 
necessity of the barbarous and vindictive policy 
of the English leaders to sacrifice her. Until her 
open destruction might remove the terrors enter- 
tained by the soldiers of her magic powers, it 
was impossible to hope to retrieve the great dis- 
asters she had inflicted on the cause of Henry VI. 
The panic had even crossed the seas and spread 
fo fast in England that it was found useless to 
attempt making levies for the wars of France 
among the warlike and valiant commons, which 
usually thronged to them with delight. The 
sorceress must be removed ere the Regent could 
hope to recruit his thinned and defeated hosts. 
His principal means of holding the parts of 
France still remaining in his grasp, were de- 
rived from the consent of Cardinal Beaufort to 
delay for a period the passage of his army 
through France, marching on a crusade against 
the heretics of Bohemia. But the uncertain and 
imperious temper of the prelate rendered his aid 
at once unacceptable and doubtful. 

The city of Rouen was at this time almost 
oitirely in the hands of the Cardinal's troops, as 
might easily have been discerned on the day 
when the expected airivd of the Bishop of Beau* 



▼ais with his ^destined Tictim veqiiired the dis> 
play of military precautions. The city walk, the 
towers and ramparts of the massive castle, and 
the lon^, narrow, winding streets of Rouen, were 
lined with archers and men-at-arms, beanne in 
additicm to the red cross of England the white 
cross of a crusade, quartered with it so as to com- 
pose a paiti-oolored star on the breast and back. 
The rich cardinal, though usually avaricious, bad 
lavished his wealth on the equipment and ganii- 
ture of these soldiers, whose services in suppress- 
ing the great heresy of the Hussites, he intended, 
should form the steps of his ascent to the papal 
throne. 

It seemed as if the city was in expectation of 
an attack from some mighty enemy. The popu- 
lace were only permitted to gasse through a wall 
of spearmen and bowmen, on the anticipated 
spectacle. Every point of strength, the conen 
of the streets, the most important nouses, were 
occupied by English soldiery. The cnstle, on the 
river side, was diligently guarded by an armed 
flotilla of barges ; on the land side, by a potent 
body of troops who fiUed the street before tbs 
great gate, drawn up in battle-array. And yet 
the enemy expected was only one unarmed sod 
captive woman ! Nor was there much reason to 
dread the temper of the people of Rouen, or any 
attempt at a rescue. They shared the general 
apathy and ingratitude of the nation, or were too 
thoroughly subdued by the terror of the English , 
occupation to distinguish themselves honorably 
by displaying any dangerous zeal on behalf of the ; 
betrayed heroine. Moreover it is in the nature j 
of men, and certes Frenchmen are no exceptions , 
to the rule, to desert the deserted ; and her recent , 
ill success and the direful reports circulated , 
against Jeanne d'Arc, kept opinion wavering, or , 
at least furnished excuses to those numexoos , 
critics who judge by events. i 

And captive as she was, the Maid of (Cleans , 
had not yet altogether lost her might of supersti- 
tious terror. Fear was visible in the blanched , 
cheeks and anxious eyes of the cardinal's soldiery, , 
who had seen none of her prodigies, and were i 
fortified by being, as they believed, enlisted in 
the cause of God and of true religion. Ths 
French populace themselves^ who had reason tp 
believe that she was their fnend and protectress, , 
shnmk back in alarm even in the narrow spaces | 
left them to occupy, when the procession escort- , 
ing their victim entered the walls of Rouen. Ths 
intensity of the public curiosity was vanquished 
for several instants by the invomntary sympathy 
which men in masses feel with each other, and 
the terror of the English soldiery passed by an 
electric communication amidst tbieir Norman al- 
lies or subjects. 

A strong escort under mingled Burgundian and 
English banners was first discerned, about the , 
center of which came the Bishop of Beauvais, 
riding a snew- white mule, and in the most mag- 
nificent robes and insignia of his high spiritual 
dignity. There was little akin to it in the stern 
vindictive expression of his countenance, lighted 
by a glare of tritmiph which gave its flushed 
sharp features a brightness it needed no gr^ 
stretch of fimcy to imagine, reflected from the 
flames of the abyss. 

Behind the prelate, attired in a male app^^ 
of coarse mourning, supplied by the charity of 
her vendOTs, mounted astride on a miserable 
hack with her aaklea chained beneadi its belly, 
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Bunetfatowse gloiiouB Maid of Odomi. Her 

dark hair had now grown lone and wildly mat- 
ted, overhanging the deadly pallor of her brows 
and cheeks like cypreaa on a tomb. There was 
a settled hopelessneas in her eyes, a ^itbomiess 
tranquillity of despair in their depths, united 
with a resignation and fixed endurance of expres- 
non, that seemed past the power of bodily suffer- 
ing or ment<l anguish to perturb. 

Nevertheless Jeann^d' Arc herself became ap- 
palled at the terror her<»presence infused. Wher- 
ever her eye wandered men shrunk and cow- 
ered as if from the gaze of a panther broken 
loose, and selecting its prey with- a bloodthirsty 
clare. And yet a fearful smile played on her 
ups at some wild thoughts that passed through 
her mind, and something of scorn glimmered in 
their purple and swollen outline. But even that 
het vestige of color vanished from them, when 
she came in sight of the grisly masses of the 
castle of Rouen, and its vast gloomy ^tes, Bank- 
ed by two towers crowded with English soldierv, 
whose bows were drawn to. the arrow-heads. 
"Rouen, Rouen \ must thou be my last abode ? 
Must I perish here?'' broke in a faint, uncon- 
icious murmur from her lip& as the strong portal 
opened at the summons or her escort, and a 
knight, commanding what seemed to be a chosen 
body of men-at-arms, with two jailers with their 
keys attending him on each side, appeared to re- 
ceive them. 

^ Sir Wulfstan de Warbois, knight, and thou, 
John FaktoUe, man-at-arms ! to this purpose spe- 
cially appointed by my lord the king, 1 deliver 
this pnsoner into your hands,'? said Cauchon, 
"strictly advising and commanding you, as ye 
shall answer on your heads to the said my lord 
the king and to me, that ye keep her in safe cus- 
tody, and suffer no one to see her without special 
permission from us to that effect. And thereto 
pledge us your hands and oaths." 

The degraded Dragon Knight extended his 
band with wild and fevensh eagerness, while the 
exalted ex- verdurer put his out, more slowly and 
reluctantly. 

"■ How say you, Sir Bishop ?" exclaimed Jeaime, 
shuddering back from the ^rasp of Fastolfe. 
'^Methought 1 was charged with some priestly 
offense? And therefore I may demand to be 
placed in a prison of t&e Church, and not in Eng- 
lish hands, nor in this dismal keep." 

''Would you deem to be safer with us, Jeanne, 
than with soldiers ?" said the prelate with a pe- 
culiar snoile. ^ But you will be safe enouo'h here ; 
more especially as tnese to whom I yield ye are 
well aware oijoxa -magic practices, and are on 
their guaurd agamst them. Besides, beggars can- 
not be choosers, and your time of command is 
over. See that she be confined in a safe dungeon, 
messireL where there is not even a rat-hole for 
escape, for the devil is very subtle, and is called 
the Pimce of Air, and so may enter, and set the 
captive at liberty, ere the Church has affirmed 
her right to dwell abroad." 

^Jio not touch me; unfetter me, and I will 
follow ye as patiently as the Iamb after the butch- 
ers," said Jeanne j and Wulfstan, with evident 
eajgemess, loosened the chain round her feet. She 
a%hted then, but reeled with pain when she 
touched the exound, the blood having stagnated 
lieneath the mongs that bound her at the ankles. 
Nevertheless she steadied herself almost instantly, 
Bodrejected the proffered aid of the new chevalier 
10 



with aspecies of scorn. ''HtftiiouarttfaefelWw 
calling thyself a knight that broke thy i^ii^X ud 
gave me to this doom 1" she exdai^ned. ^ Lead 
on I I had rather take a frosted sernent for m 
prop^ and thaw its venomed jaws as I went, witn 
mine hand." 

Wnl£stan made no repty, but looked at once 
disconcerted and angry, without seeming well to 
know wherefore he* was either. He muttered 
something, beckoned to the jailers, and set his 
prisoner and escort in motion toward a low iroa 
door which seemed to lead into a kind of vault 
beneath the great keep of the. castle. 

A^iersonage in the robes oif a canon, who had 
hitherto sedulously remained in the beckgroundl, 
now approached the bishop, and saluting him widi 
cringing reverence, announced that the king and 
his council were assembled in the great halt, and 
desired to see his reverend lordship innmediately 
on his arrival. After a familiar and yet scoiutiu 
nod of recognition, Cauchon prepsfted to comply 
w^ith this request, dismissed his escort, and ordered 
the gates to be closed. He then dismounted, 
nearly crushing the fingers of the canon who reve- 
rentially held his stirrup, but wha without giving 
way to any untimely exhibition of suffering, hum- 
bly raised the train of the prelate's long mantle, 
and carried it until he arrived in the royal pres» 
ence. Cauchon then snatched it somewhat rudely 
away, waved his hand in unceremonious dismissal, 
and -with an imperious ^^ No farther, master Per* 
rinet !" entered the chamber where the council 
was assembled. 

The presence-chamber of the inheritor of two 
mighty monarchies was adorned with suitable 
magnificence, and the childish sovereign himself 
was exalted on a high throne at the head of the 
council-board, nearly smothered in robes of royal 
state. Henry VI. was at this period about nine 
years olcL but he had already a long, melancholj 
face, as il oppressed with thoughts far beyond his 
years, and greatly resembled ms srand&ther, the 
mad Charles YI., whose malady he was destined 
at a later season to inherit. A natural weakness 
and gloom of mind was deepened in Henry YI. 
by the severe monastic education in which Car- 
dinal Beaufort had reared him, and which was 
much better adapted to form an anchorite or a 
devotee than a king. 

The cardinal himself sat on the youn^ prince's 
right hand, a place of honor ceded to him by the 
politic politeness of the Regent Bedford, usually 
a special stickler for the rights of his station. His 
fierce irascible countenance and scarlet robes 
richly adorned with jewels, gave Beaufort mors 
the aspect of an angry king tluui of a priest. And 
choler and vehement passions were so habitual 
with this great prelate, that though at the moment 
pleased and soothed with the umversal deference 
paid to his opinions, their expression was predo- 
minant in his countenance. 

The Regent set on the opposite side of the 
young; king, and the principal personages of the 
Engbsh council oi France filled the long benches 
round the remainder of the table. Talbot, War- 
wick, Suffolk, Scales, Stafford, were among the 
number, nearly all personal enemies of Jeanne 
d'Arc, on account of her victories over them, or 
through resentment of the shame brought on the 
order to which most of these illustrious peers be- 
longed, in the person of the Dragon Knight. 

Bedford started up with unusual quickness 
when the bishop entered, and exclaimed wit^'a 
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Tvible doubtfolness of look, ^ Is the witeh safety 
ioitfed, my lord ?— If so you are very welcome — 
and the French the most disloyal knights and 
companions of anns in the world 1" 

'^ She is lodged, where the devil himself, her 
master, will have rare difficulty to win access, — 
IBS deep below these towers as they are above 
Iheir base !'^ replied Cauehon. 

^ Sire ! this is your £euthful and loving subject, 
the Bishop of Beauvai&I — ^wherefore doth your 
K^hness cross yourself?" said Bedford, with per- 
haps some intentional sarcasm in the abrupt 
query. 

" Against the witch, uncle, not agpnst the holy 
bishop whose blessing I ask,'' repUed the devout 
child-king. 

"Certes, there were no occasion, sire," said 
fb^ Regent, with a saturnine smile. ^ ^' But your 
highness may wait for a blessing until his rever- 
end l<»d8hip is of still higher eminence in the 
Church, for t intend to recommend him for his 
valuable services, to the vacant archbishopric of 
Rouen, which doubtless his holiness—" 

** Fair and softly, cousin ; never pay before- 
hand !" interrupted Cardinal Beaufort. " The ser- 
vice lags that comes after the fee ; as of late the 
parliament of Oxford found it when your brother 
the ProtiBctor promised certain matters for cer- 
tain moneys, which are still but promises." 

"Gloucester will keep his word, thouph he 
promised things impossible, my lord cardinal !" 
said Talbot, vehemently. " But let that pass to 
its own time, and let us hear the particulars of 
this loyal bishop's embassy. " By heaven I would 
not have done as Burgundy and John of Luxem- 
bourg have thought meet, for all the gold yet 
coined, were she ten times a witch 1" 

**And that remains for proof, noble and puis- 
sant lord!" said Cauchon with affected mildness. 
" But it was well I let no grass grow under my 
feet on the way. The fiend tempted her to de- 
>pair when she heard she was to be delivered to 
the judgment of the Church, and she leaped from 
a high tower in the castle of Beaurevoir, even as 
the bewitched swine of old rushed into the sea of 
Galilee. But heaven interfered to prevent her 
escaping the just punishment of her hideous of- 
fenses, if she IS ginlty, and to make her fiery stake 
a beacon of warning to mankind, and specially to 
womankind, whose weakness of bodyinchnes 
them to seek preternatural aid more than our 
stronger and self-relying sex ! She had learned 
tb leap the rocks during her shepherd life, and 
fell deftly into a ditch, and so was little hurt. 
But the spksh alarmed the warders, and the 
shock of the muddy waters stunned her, so that 
she was easily retaken." 

'^ It were marvelous pity had she perished so, 
or escaped I" said the Regent. " Our English 
will never recover their noble courage, who were 
wont to vanquish the French with their eyes at 
'a distance, until she is punished, and shown by 
manifest sigiis to have lost her devil-lent powers ! 
If vou can fairly prove her a sorceress, sir Bishop, 
stiU more is done for the good of these realms, 
inasmuch as it will bring eternal discredit on the 
aims and cause of Charles of Valois, to have em- 
fioyed those of hell against Christian men, and 
ne will thereby be proved a heretic and disciple 
of the fiend, and so most unworthy to wear a 
crown!" 

"Be quick at the work too, reverend brother, 
for my conscience prides me fuU evilly at times 



for idaying truant on so Iioly an emnd as thu 
of my war against the Hussites !" said Cardinjal 
Beaufort. 

" I deem her not untainted with the errois sf 
that damnaUe root of the heresy of the Bohe- 
mians. Wicliif ; wherefore your most reverend 
lordship may be said to be mlfiUing your errand 
in pausing to inflict this chastisement," said Can- 
ebon. " Moreover, as your eminence intends to 
take Sir John Fastolfe for your captain m t^ 
holy war, his honor should in the first place be 
fairly cleared, which cannot be unless this woman 
is proved a sorceress, who constrained his flight 
by masic spells." 

" It IS true, and I will tarry to doomsday to see 
her punished!" returned the choleric cardinal. 
It was scarcely possible to place Jeanne in a more 
irritating light m his eyes, than thus. Fastolfe 
had been an inmate and pupil of his household, 
in his childhood, when he was intended for the 
Church. His submission and implicit reverence 
for its decrees and servitors, strongly recom- 
mended him to the imperious prelate as a general 
of skill who would obey his will in aU toigs. 
Fastolfe's disgrace was thus a matter of personal 
feeling with him ; and the insinuation tiiat Jeanne 
shared the heresy of Wiclifi; however improbable, 
was suflident to irritate a roan whose designs on 
the spiritual sovereignty of the world made him 
regard it in the light of a treason against himself. 

"I shall make no unnecessary pause, my lord," 
said Cauchon, in replv to the impetuous orders of 
the cardinal to hasten his proceedings as much as 
possible. " The scattered flocks of Rouen need 
but too much a shepherd to sufier delays, I 
mean, that justice is slow and unwilling to strik^ 
above all the justice of the Chwrch. which hath 
ever a leaning to mercy. But I nave lost no 
time, and have already such reports from her own 
country and kinsfolk as confirm the worst susp- 
cions! Even her ancient ftither, I shudder to say 
it ! in the agony of his grief and fears on learn- 
ing what had happened, let fall expressions, which 
a cruel duty compelled my commissioners to note 
and report. Terrible things are told of a Fairy 
Tree and Fountain near Domremy, that bnng 
dread confirmation to Sir John Fastdfe's testa- 
mony, which until now I thought but a wild 
dream or vision of distempered fancy! I ^^^'^^^^ 
very well believe, and am the better pleased to 
think how truly I had forgiven and absolved hiffl, 
that the blow he struck me, and in my person the 
Church, was rather a malignant provocation of tne 
fiend than his own act. I do but ask at present 
of my lord the king and his royal council to re- 
ceive my attestations and receipts, and I ^"^^ 
ceed at once to an examination of Ae ^^^^J^lv. 

The Bishop of Beauvais then produc^ "» 
Count de Ligny's acknowledgment for the fifteen 
thousand salut#4^ the price of the cruel sale « 
his prisoner. Cauchon related, with his }^^"^ 
tranquil bittemess and causticity, his Ijar^inin^ 
with the avaricious soldier, and the artmces oy 
which the latter varnished his oven concsiousness 
of the meanness and atrocity of the act. A ^ 
harangue was so skilliully prepared, that, "'^'^ 
Cauchon made every warrior present blusn to 
the baseness of the Count de Ligny, it seemea 
one continued panegyric on his conduct ! . . • 

" She fireed me ransomless !— in trutM« " * 
were worth none," muttered Talbot. 'But yej 
to yield her thus !— fie on thee, one-eyed roguei 
And did none of the ungrateful Frenchmen ap- 
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pear to niae the baigain on jou, biahop ? None 
of thoBe kingSf and counts, and cities sae had re- 
deemed ! — None oier ransom for her V^ 

" None : they are all apparently glad to get Eld 
of herP' replied the bishop. 

^ Then, if her blood weigh not too heavily on 
us, we wUl well avenge it on them V^ exclaimed 
the warrior. "' Were she an Englishwoman, and 
had done as much for England as for these thank- 
less French, Talbot would have perished or res- 
cued her ere now ! Shame on ye all, that fought 
with her at Pataye ! to have iorgotten that she 
won it for ye !" 

"' Do not forget cousul from whom she won 
it," said Bedford, drily. *^ But I marvel little that 
the dastard assassin of my deceased fathei^in- 
law (whose soul, Christ's blood redeem 1) should 
send a woman to fight his battles and desert her 
in her need 1'' 

''He is too busy toying with the Lady of 
Beauty to remember what he owes to a dark, 
sorrow-sallow, peasant wench!" returned the 
bishop. 

'^ Cousins, we have had counsel enow; it is 
time I were at my Book of Hours, for see, the 
sands in the glass are run to the last grain, and 
the death with this scythe upon it teaches us 
we must not waste time, not knowing when we 
may be csdled to account for it,'' said the young 
king, who had been watching a chronometer of the 
kind indicated, with almost idiotic fixedness. ^ I 
must to mine oratory, must I not, uncle Beau- 
fort? — And if ye will counsel farther. I will 
leave mr crown on the table, and it will tell me 
all you have been talking about when I come 
hack" 

'^ My royal liege, our talk is over for the day, 
and we will not keep you another instant from 
your prayers," said ^e Regent, rising. '^My 
Lord of Beauvais, all you have done is done well, 
and highly contents his' maiesty and council. 
You have only to go on as well, and God be your 
speed, for we ask only justice,— and surely no- 
thing but magic could have given a woman power 
to undo all t^t the sward of Henry V. and our 
long toil of mind and person have wrought io 
win this realm of France 1" 

The appointed jtidge bowed implicitly, and 
taking the hint, kissed the young sovereign's 
hand, and withdrew. 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

THS ABRAIGNMENT* 

'Mad Other devils that lugg^tt b^ treawns, 
Do botch and buagle up damnation 
With patohet, colon, and with formi, being filched 
From glistering sembanoeii of piety.*' 

Shaksfeark. 

Thk bishop of Beauvais proceeded at once to 
the chapel of the castle of Rouen, where a con- 
vocation of doctors of theology, of various ranks 
and offices in the church, were assembled for the 
tiial of Jeanne d' Arc These were all selected 
by himself, saving the vicar of the inquisitor-ge- 
neral of France, Frater Johannes, who was there 
by right of his office. 

In general the derey of Normandy were well 
inclined to the Engliw cause ; but surrounded as 
this tribunal was by bands of infuriate soldiery 
ud leadeiB, alike eager for the bkMMl of the ac- 



cused 88 a means of avenging what ther eonti'^ 
dered their wrongs, and restoring the luster of 
their aims, no great impartiality needed to be 
feared. But Cauchon had also carefully selected 
the judges, for qualities on whioK he believed 1m 
could depend. 

Nevertheless, to give a better sembhmce of 
iustice and £ur dealing, the prelate decreed that 
his court should be an open one : and the chapel 
oi the castle of Rouen was filled ostensibly with 
those who chose to form the audience. They 
were chiefly English nobles and knights, wiUi « 
judicious sprinkling of the superior burgesses 0i 
Rouen, whose politics were known. 

The formulas of justice, at all events, vnm 
very exactly observed. The bishop ascended a 
species of throne prepared for him on the elevated 
platform of the altar, after a short devotion to the 
magnificent silver crucifixion which surmouBted 
it — ^for it wfus certainly not to the God of meicy 
and justice thereon represented — and declared the 
court to be formed. A breathless silence dm- 
vailed, but was three times enjoined, according 
to custom, by the usher of the court. The bishcm 
then delivered a detailed account of his proceed- 
ings to obtain the surrender of the accused from 
the Burgundians ; the letters were read by which 
the chapter of Rouen conceded to him the privi- 
lege of trying his prisoner wil^iin the jurisdiction 
of the vacant archbishopric ; the summons to the 
vicar of the inquisitor^general of France to be 
present at the trial was certified, and re^Mmded 
to by Frater Johannes in person ; the proper offi- 
cers for the conduct of the process were named ; 
and one, styled the promotor, was di^iatched to 
summon Jeanne to appear before the tribmudy 
with as much gravity as if she had any power 
of refusal. 

The promotor returned in a short time, with a 
disturbed and surprised look. It appeared that, 
having delivered the citation to Jeanne, she an- 
swered that she would willingly appear and an- 
swer the questions which might be put to l^r, 
but she demanded that an equal portion of eccle- 
siastics of the French party should be mixed with 
those of England. She also humbly requested 
that, before appearing in the presence of the tri- 
bunal, she mignt be permitted to attend mass. 

'^ Methinks you mi^ht have told her, Qxaster 
dean of the Christiamty, that the Church is of 
no party, that all men are in her eyes children of 
a common mother,'' replied the prelate. ^ That 
is the answer to her first demand; and for the 
second, it would be assuming the whole matter 
at issue, to allow her worthmess to partake o( 
tbe blessed sacrifice of the mass, wnich were 
perhaps to permit a direful worship of fiends and 
goblins under its holv forms. We have the 
opinion of many notable doctors and masters of 
theology, that, considering the crimes of whk^ 
this woman is accused, and the unseemly garb in 
which she persists to appear, it doth not become 
us to grant the privilege she demands.'' 

The promotor instantly acted on these sugges- 
tions of the Church, and rapidly shifting his sails, 
made a formal demand that the accused should 
not be permitted to share in any religious rites 
until her acquittal was pronounced, and that she 
should be brought immediately before the tri- 
bunal. 

Both demands were granted hyr the entire 
court, which, including the inquisitorial vicar, 
seemed to be governed by the looks oi' Cauchon. 
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The promotor again disappeared, and returned 
f(41owed by the accused, who walked between 
her constant custodians, Fastolfe, and the ex-ver- 
durer of Commercy. 

Her appearance was but little changed from 
that she presented in entering Rouen, save that 
her hair was smoothened on her brows, and there 
was more of emotion and defiance in her manner. 
. There was an eagerness not altogether unakin to 
hope in the glance with which she scanned the 
numerous body of her judges, all clothed in eccle- 
aiastical earbi, either the sumptuous robes of 
«bbots and bishops, or the scarlet caps and robes 
of doctors of theology, or the white linen albs of 
eanons and deacons. She guessed not how many 
of the group were her confirmed enemies of the 
dispossessed chapter of Beauvais, though she re- 
cognized with a start the canon Peninet He, 
however, shrunk back, as if by no means desir- 
ous of recognition. Jeanne had been bred in re- 
lijpouB awe and reverence of everything apper- 
taming to the Church, and aware as she was of 
the vicious character and demeanor of the Bishop 
of Beauvais, even he, in his spiritual capacity, 
shared some portion of her respect. She looked 
in valin, however, for some friendly or encourag- 
ing countenance.' The nearest approach to these at- 
tnoutes was visible in the fat, foolish, credulous 
features of the Abbot iBgidius of Fecamp, who 
stared at her with the utmost curiosity and won- 
der. Nearly all the other faces of her judges 
were either shrouded in monastic cowls, ibr many 
of them were Dominicans, 6hosen in compliment 
to the inquisitor, a brother of that order, or par- 
took of the stem insensibility of his own. AH. 
however, gazed with some degree of awe and 
astonishment at the marvelous girl before them, 
perhaps some with suppressed emotions of pity 
and' regret. Cauchon mmself was a little stag- 
gered, and shrouded his eyes with his hand, when 
he perceived Jeanne's reverent bend to the cru- 
cifix over his throne. 

^ Jeanne, listen V^ he said, with a huskiness of 
tone that only gradually wore off as his natural 
haughtiness regained the ascendancy over other 
.feelmgs. ^ And ye, reverend lords and brothers, 
know that this woman was seized and appre- 
hended within the limits of our diocese of Beau- 
vais, whose many harmful doings against the or- 
thodox fiuth, not only in our diocese, but through- 
out all France, are known and infamous amidst 
all the nations of Christendom. Lately, by the 
most serene and Christian prince, Heiuy, King 
of England and of France, she has been delivered 
to us, that we may proceed against her in a mat- 
ter of faith according to the rules of law and of 
justice. And, truly, attending to the common 
report and rumors wnich have reached us, as well 
as to certain informations which we have already 
communicated to you, bavins first ripely con- 
sulted with many skilled both in divine and hu- 
man law, we have commanded the said Jeanne 
to be cited and called before us, as is our duty, 
that she may answer the truth to certain ques- 
tions relating to matters of £uth, to be propounded 
to her, and whatever else it may be just and law- 
ful to do. 

^ For these reasons, Jeanne, as is the duty of 
our office, to the preservation and exaltation of 
the Catholic faith, with the benign aid of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, whose cause it is, we charita- 
bly admonish and require you, for the hastening 
i the business and the cleanng of your conscience, 



to answer the whole truth to questions that shdl 
be put to you on matters of fiiith, not seekii^ sub- 
terfuge or cunning to avoid declaring it. Where- 
fore we require you judicially to take an oath in 
the usual form, with your hand upon the most 
holy evangelists, to speak the truth.'' 

A notary stepped lorward axid offered a xxxigni- 
ficent brass-bound Bible to Jeanne, who, how- 
ever, replied without togching it, — 

^ I know liot on what you would question me. 
Mayhap you may ask me things which I would 
not tell you." 

" You must swear to speak the truth on tho^ 
things which shall be asked of you concerning the 
taitn, and what you know,'' said Cauchon. 

It seemed that Jeanne's suspicions were roused 
by the peculiar carelessness in these latter words. 

'• I will cheerfully swear to tell ye the truth 
concemini^ my father and kinsfolk, and of the 
deeds which f wrought in France," she replied 
with firmness. " But the revelations which I nave 
received from God, solely to be divulged to ntiy 
king, Charles, never will I reveal them — no, 
though ye sever this head from this body with a 
hangman's sword I Yet, if ye will leave me time 
for prayer, I shall know anon, perchance, whether 
it be the pleasure of those who sent me that I 
should reveal their oracles." 

It was in vain that even the crafty Cauchon 
reiterated his efiTorts to make her take the oatli 
unconditionally. With the true instinct of her 
dear intellect she continued to refuse compliance, 
however his real motive was glossed by the pre- 
late's fair phrases that she was to be required to 
answer only on matters concerning the faith. It 
was with the reiteration of her own proviso that 
she finally confuted to take the oath, knelt on 
both knees, and, devoutly kissing the holy book, 
pronounced the words of affirmation ailer the 
notary. 

The Bishop of Beauvais imagined he had now 
secured the main threads of his web : but he per- 
ceived very plainly that he had hot altogether to 
do with so simple and easily entrapped a peasant 
girl as he imagmed. Yet fearfol were the odcbs 
gainst the noble heroine when she was now 
fairly pitted against that crowd of doctors, trained 
in all the subtleties of the schools and theology 
of the times. 

Cauchon began by addressing some common- 
place questions to the accused, m hope of throw- 
mg her gradually off her guard. Her name — ^her 
birthplace — where she was baptized — ^the names 
of her father and mother ? Jeanne shuddered^ but 
replied in tones of plaintive reminiscence that 
might have touched any heart but that of the 
steely theologian. And what memories swelled 
in her bosom, as the heroic captive answered 
those questions, so unmeaning and purposeless to 
most of those present ! Jeannette at home — Je> 
anne in France — ^Pomremy, its little church — Ja- 
cob and Isabel d'Arc — the tenderness which had 
watched her early years-^the peaceful village, 
the tree, the fountam, the celestial visions that 
haunted her young inspirations,— «11 arose as if 
by magic touches before her, and obliterated for 
the moment the horrors of her present position, 
the dread glories of her career, the wrongs sb« 
had suffered and must yet endure. 

The prelate continued his seemingly harmless 
questions. According to the custom of her pro-, 
vince, Jeanne had several god-mothers, whona» 
half in tender recoUection and half in scorn of tbe 
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Snroiity of the qpestlbn^ she emmwiated. Can- 
choa made a pnvato ngn to tke notaries wbo 
were taking minutes of the prooeedings^ to be 
attentive. 

'^ Agnes^ Jeanne, and Sib^ll I — die last name is 
ancient, and hath signifieance," said the bishop. 
*^Theigood old women doabtless loved you well, 
and taught you all their skill ?^' 

'^In very truth, old Agnes tausht me how to 

r' , and J eanne to knit. But ror poor Sibyll, 
was too old to do aught save tell Ions tales of 
fiuries and hobgoblins and of the blessed saints," 
replied Jeanne, with an affecting smile of remin- 
iscence. 

" But. girl, it was not from them you learned to 
wield the lance, to ride fierce horses, to overthrow 
the most valiant knights in battle !" said Cau- 
chon. " Neither could the withered hags show 
thee how to fascinate the hearts of men with a 
glance, and win them from beauty wherewith 
uine is as little to compare as the wren's to the 
goldfinch's plumage ! But let us proceed in due 
order. Who baptized you? What is your age ? 
What prayers know you ? — and who taught tl^m 
to you ?" 

To these questions Jeanne replied without 
hesitation. 

"Truly thou wert a young counselor and soldier 
for snch a king as Charles of Valoie, whom you 
call so," he said with a smife that insinuated much 
more than he said. " And it was thy mother — the 
gossip of all those good old women of the Fairy 
tree--who taught thee all thy theology ? Pray 
you, let Via hear you recite your Paternoster !" 

Jeanne was very well aware that the power to 
say this prayer was considered one of the tests of 
witchcraft, and she replied with a glance of dis- 
dainv and {Hide, in a manner which fairly turned 
the tables on the questioner, — 

^ Hear me in confession, and I will say it will. 
ingly! It shall spare you some trouble in the 
qnestioning me, if this be all the matter of your 
process." 

" Alas, no !— and we fear that even we are not 
old enough to trust ourselves with a damsel of 
Messire Charles of Valois's court," returned Cay. 
ehon. ^^But ye note, brethren, she must have 
some peculiar difficult since she declines so sim- 
ple a request." 

" Why fear you me, sir Bishop, since you dare 
tmst yourself so freely with one whose beauty 
surpasses mine (I wotted not I had any !) as the 
goldfinch's the wren's?" retorted Jeanne, with 
hashing eyes.'' 

"She raves; but we have learned to endure 
calumny," said the bishop, meekly. *' Daughter, 
We will send you oae or two notable clerks, 
faking the Gallic idiom, in whose p»resence 
you shall (if the holy words stick not in your 
fhroat) recite the Paternoster." 

Jeanne re^ed as the judge expected, with 
increased vehemence, that she would not utter 
Hto any priest who would not hear her in con- 
^sion. 

Maitre Jean Beaupire, an eminent theologian 
who rarely raised his eyes from the ground, now 
interposed by beseeching Jeanne to answer the 
|nith to some questions he was about to put to 
her— with whatever roservttiwi she might have 
8^'om! 
.The noble-hearted and still too-loving peasant 



httr eoofesB matten to the duadvantage of her 
king, still uDshakingly reiterated her refusal. 

'' Some things you may ask of me on which X 
will repjy the truth— on others not at all. Bat 
if ye are well informed about me, ye ought to 
wish me out of your hands; for I have done 
nothing but by revelation." 

The questions of Beaupere were ingeniously 
directed to discover something su^icious in the 
pursuits of Jeanne's- childhocM. Observing her 
moved even to teaxs with the recollections thus 
evoked from the grave of the past^ his tones be- 
came mi»e insidiously gentle. He asked her, as 
it seemed, many harmless questions, coooeming 
her attention to religious duties, and finally to 
whom she was wont to confess ? She answered 
that in general she confessed to the curate of her 
parish, but ^t times to wandering friars and reli- 
gious mendicants who visited the district Among 
others she mentioned Friar Richard^ and related 
with the utmost candor and simplicity all the 
particulars of her first acquaintance with him. 

This account, coupled with his habitual ^epti- 
cism and acuteness of intellect, instantly excited 
the attention of the Bishop of Beauvais. He ad-, 
dressed so many questions to the accused on this 
point, that at last Beaupere grew impatient at the 
interruption of what he imagined a much noore 
critical inquiry. He broke into the prelate's con* 
catenation of queries in his turn by abruptly 
demanding of Jeanne whether she was wont to 
receive the sacrament at other feasts than Easter^ 
when she said she usually communicated ? The 
extreme keenness in the examiner's eye excited 
Jeanne's suspicion, and she remembered with 
disgust and indignation legends of the hideoua 
profiination of the eucfaarist which was said to 
take plaee in the sabbaths of witches and soc- 
cerers. 

^' Pass on I" die replied, with a glance of tran- 
quil soom. 

The theobgian was greatly irritated, more 
especially as he observed an angular smile stml 
ever Cauchon's features. 

"• Jeanne," said the prelate, pursuing his owa 
craftier train, ^^ thou sayest that all thou hast done 
was by revelation. Teach us to believe thee, 
and I tor one will kneel to thee as to a saint of 
Gkxl, instead of enthroning myself here as thy 
judge." 

The fire of enthusiasm and hope revived in the 
soul of the Maid of Orleans at these words. She 
believed in herself so fervently that she could * 
scarcely imagine how men could doubt her. 
Hitherto she had uttered little but what a brave 
and bright intellect mi^t have easily fimned, 
but now she became once again inspired with ^ 
eloquence of her marvelous genius. The visions 
of her young, magnificent, and overwrought im« 
agination were almost realized in the splendor of 
the words in which she related them. The art- 
ful illusion contrived by Friar Richard, steeped 
in the glories of her fiEuicy, became a scene such 
as only the prophets of old or the most gorgeous 
dreams of poetry could shape. 

The prelate listened with profound but skeptical 
attention. The abbot, ^gidiua, uttered short, fiit 
pants of admiration, while othen of the docton 
stole timid looks at each other, to ascertain if the 
marvel and awe in each man's heart was shared. 
The chalky visage of the aged inquisitor akma 



gill, who dreaded only that they sought to make j betrayed no signs of emotion. 
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* Canchon was we!) acooainted wMi the ehaneter 
and pursuits of Friar Richard. He knew that he 
was devoted to the Archbishop of Rheiaos, and 
that be had always followed in the retinye of his 
warliiDe penitent. Hein^uiradinmim^ablepartic- 
tilars relating to the visitation of the voices that 
had guided her actions on so many important oc- 
casions. He made these queries with a degree 
of reverence and astonishment, which even de- 
ceived several of the inquisitors, who lent eager 
hearing. Above all, the Abbot of Fecamp, whose 
only point of spirituality was an insatiable curios- 
ity on the secrets of the other world, listened as 
if his two fat cheeks were all ear. And the wor« 
thy dignitary continued to cross himself incea* 
santly while Jeanne related the circumstances 
6{ her temptation at the Fountain of the Fairies, 
and the commission to deliver Franof which she 
there received from the lips of the archangel 
Michael. But Cauchon destroyed the counterac- 
tkm this ingenuous explanation gave to the Dragon 
, Knight^s version of the scene. 

" I like not defenses that present themselves 
before the accusation, in the field; it argues a 
strange consciousness of need," he observed, and 
proceed to trace the particulars of her journey 
to Chinon Mrith great minuteness. 

But wh^n once they reached this bourne of her 
dangerous pilgrimage, and came to the period of 
her fn«t introduction to the king, Jeanne became 
visibly agitated. Her voice trembled for the first 
time when she mentioned the name of Charles 
TIL So moumAil a contrast rushed upon her be- 
tween the young hope uid enthusiasm of those 
days and the anguish and disenchantment of that 
dreary hour, that but for the presence ef enemies 
who might interpret the bitter effusions of erief 
u^^JMKt her still beloved prince, JeiChne must have 
yielded to the mighty tide of sorrow in her heart. 
But whenever she spoke of the king, so beauti- 
fol a glow of tenderness seemed to animate all 
her expressions, that the artfiii prelate was struck 
with vague suspicions. 

*^ Nay, if you lavish praises thus where they are 
§b ill-deserved, we shall begin to credit the worlds 
ttsoally false whisper concerning the recompense 
If essire Charles of Valois made your services !" 
he said, sneerindy. ^What! do you tell us, 
Jeuine, that the U^ht and purple glory that was 
wont to surround the angels of your visions was 
l^so around this king of yours, when you beKeJd 
him first 1 Was it so 1 Was there a celestial 
tadiance round Charles of Valois too, that we may 
jodge if it was not the glow of sulphur V^ 

^ Speak of something else !'' said Jeanne, sud- 
denly relapsing from ner tone of enthusiasm : 
^the light IS darkness now." 

But Cauchon had detected the jarring string, 
fad he struck it with a still m<»e disisonant twang. 

** And was there any angel near your king when 
ymh saw him first? — But do not count the Lady 
of Beanty one," he said. 

^ Spare me — ^pess on to something else !" re- 
plied the hapless neroine. " Oh, there were beau* 
teous dreems around me then ! Truly they were 
dieanos^ but such a glory of heaven cfothed all 
things m its light that the meanest flower of earth 
were lovelier £en than those of paradise tome now ! 
Bright forms were ever visible to me couching 
in the golden skies of sunset, and somethmg of 
ifweet melody dwelt like a perpetual harmony 
in mine ears! The veiy brooks in the deep 



sweet as tiM aogielic ham at twilight, when they 
lament over another oay of human guilt axid 
suffering." 

" I never heard them," said Cauchon, coldly. 
" But did not your gallant young kin^ share these 
fine visions ? Did no aneelic apparitions visit his 
amorous repose ? Had ne not some beautiful 
illusions which were the counterpart of thine ?" 

This was ind^ opening to its cCepths the abyss 
of anguish in the soul of Jeanne d'Arc, but she 
answered with even a degree of fierceness, — 

^^I have told you, bishop, torture shall not 
wring from me a oreath agamst myr king ! For 
what visions may have visited lum, ms own 
heart knoweth best : but if ye be curious on the 
matter, send to the king himself, and let him tell 
ye." 

The prelate gave a smile which had a deeper 
and more fearful meaning than his more habitual 
one of sarcasm and contempt, and renewed his 
investigations relating to the voices. He traced 
their agency with patient and indefatigable cu- 
riosity^ as it seemed, through all the occasions 
wherein they infiuenced the actions of Jeanne 
d'Arc, reconciling them in secret with the theory 
form^ in his sagacious and skeptical intellect. 

But even the inquisitorial prelate was staggered 
with the suUime disinterestedness that breathed 
in her reply to one of the questions he addressed. 
'^ And what peat rewaM, wnat stupendous wealth 
and honor did you demand from these obedient 
and all-powerful sprites?" 

^ Only the salvation of my soul, of my king, 
and of Frbnce >" 

Well, the fiend hath temptations adapted to 
all our moods," said the bishop, with a gloomy 
si^h. ^^ The noble and generous nature is cajoled 
witlw^but a woman comd never be such a fool ! 
It is impossible ! Thou wert glorious^ rich, and 
powerful <mce*, but thou seest how m the end - 
the devil deceives and deserts his servitors. Yet 
surely there is remorse even in the fiends I Thou 
sayest that at Rheims the voices counseled thee 
to lay aside thy fatal arms, and return to ^e 
peace of thy village ?" 

*^ Ay, incleed I and would I had taken their 
counsel, I were not now here!" said Jeanne, 
with infinite sadness. ^But I loved France 
better than myself, and will France desert me 
now?" 

^^ Doubt it not, France has deserted thee, 
France and her ungrateful king 1" returned Cau^ 
chon, eagerly. "' Else how art thou here 1 John 
of Luxemboui^ openly declared, that he would' 
sell thee to the highest bidder, were it the devil 
himself." 

" If this be so, then could I almost deem, ae 

Je say, that fiends have deceived me !" exclaimed 
eanne. ^ But, no ; ye tell me this thinking to 
crush my soul, too 1 He has exhausted heaven 
and earth to redeem me; but your vengeance 
conceals it from me 1" 

^ I swear to thee, Jeanne I by that cross on 
which thine eyes are now fixed, the dauphin hath 
never so much as whispered in thy benal^" re- 
turned Cauchon. 

^ His treasuiY is exhausted ; he could not be- 
lieve ye would do what ye are doing, so cruel 'tis V^ 
said Jeanne. "It cannot be, I tell ye; never 
will I believe it from your enemy lips ! I gave 
him his crown, and he loved me once 1 The cities 
I have redeemed, the prisoners I have set at lib* 
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me ! Tke chivali^ of fVuice, albeit tbey envied 
me — can they forget wlio rescued them fiom their 
shame and ruin i^ 

"• Those of England do not ! But, by holy 
Paul, 1 |Nty thee, if thine hopes lean on these 
broken reeda." replied Cauehon. ^ Which of 
those who have served him has not Charles of 
Valois betrayed ? Even Taneguy Duchatel, who 
saved his life, and staked his imraoital soul to rid 
him of his enemy — him he has abandoned I — Bat 
let us continue the matter of the process. Ah ! 
was it not on a festival day that you made your 
attack on Paris r" 

'' It was bn the feast of our blessed Lady, too 
well I remember '' replied Jeanne, musing sor* 
rowfuily, but rattier on what had been said 
than on the circumstances of her first great 
disaster. 

''Truly, no saint bade thee break another's' 
festival, unless there be envy and brotheriy ma^ 
lignity iti the celestial hierarchy too,'' said Cau- 
ehon, with a bitter smile among his surrounding 
brethren. '^ But some of us seem fiiint and 
aweary ; our brother of Fecamp gasps for breath. 
What we have doae suffices for the day. Let 
her be withdrawn; but first we warn thee, 
Jeanne, do not attempt to escape from this castle 
of Rouen, without our leave, under pain of con- 
viction of the crime of heresy." 

^'This command will I not receive," returned 
Jeanne. ^ I am a bird of the woods, and so it 
be possible for me to spread my wings, and flee 
from my cmge, deem ye I wul not ? So, if I 
escape, none can reproach me with breaking my 
feith, for none will I pledge." 

^ Then it wtU be necessary to secure the cri- 
minal — I mean, the accused — ^with chains and 
fetters of iron," said the vicar-inquisitor, speaking 
for the first time, in tones that sounded like the 
rasping of a file. 

** Ay, and but lateljr you did endeavor to escape 
from your prison," said Cauehon. '^And with the 
end that your jailers may not fear some magic to 
be used against them, and that your earthly part 
may be kept to undergo what punishment it may 
have merited, we order you to be secured with a 
ring and fetters of iron." 

Jeanne shuddered, but she replied with una- 
bated spirit, " Then ye fear me still, even in my 
dongeon, Englishmen 1 But it is true ; I sought 
and I will still seek to be free. Base as his 
jailer's, is the soul that would not 1 But where, 
m all your laws, do you find it is unlawful for 
a prisoner, unjustly confined, to escape if he 
can^" 

No lepljT was made to this query, but a signal 
from the lushop to Jeanne's guardsmen and jaileis 
to remove her, which they complied with amidst 
a strangely jarring and contending murmur among 
the audience. Cauehon then arose, and declared 
the session over, in which his iron puppet of the 
inquisition, Frater Johannes, agreed, and the as- 
sembly broke up. 

Making a gesture, which the canon Perrinet 
observed and was reluctantly compelled to obey, 
the prelate retired into the sacristy of the chapel, 
as if to despoil himself of his rich but burden- 
some robes. The canon followed his lord with 
a very slight degree of satisfaction, indeed, any- 
where but in his countenance, which he strove 
to dress in all the appearances of that senti- 
ment. 

'^ And how ha;(re matters gone in my absence ? 



Hast thoir wattehed ofer my hnvtifiil pifMner 
with the l3nuc<^yed care thou didst promise .^' he 
teid, in a voice of extreme cahnoess. 

^ Yea, my good lovd ; she hath not stined 
•from the palace. But I needed to exercise no 
constraint," replied Peninet. ^Say what alia 
will, my dear lord, I do believe she ^ a kind of 
affection for you. for she moped in your abaeiioa 
like a nigh^gale that has lost his mate." 

^Thou best, triple rogue! thou lieat like a 
very clerk of Pans, thou Burgundian Armagh 
nac !" rotumed Caucnon, yielding to a buist of 
absolutely fiendish rage. ^^ I saw her among the 
audience, diseuised as one of my notaries f Dost 
thou think, I should M\ to recognize her beau- 
tiful hand and eyes, were they ten times .an 
thickly muffled? i^isten, and tell thejroung 
notary, who sat by thy side, that ^ BisfaM 
of Beanvais comnumds his instantjpiesence here." 

The Canon Perrinet stared fat an instant a«^ 
thunderstruck, and then, bending almost to hit 
high-latched shoes, shot out of the enraged gaae 
of his lord, as if he perceived his only chance of 
safety lay in obedience. 

*^ Honey-tongued traitor! — and I will lean 
some day where thou wert, when absent on thy 
pilgrimage to Corbeil," muttered the indignant 
prelate, and he contimied to pace the sacristy in 
his pompous robes like an angry peacock, until 
the door opened, and the mnging canon reentered 
with the false notary and red Baroness of Con»- 
mercy. She came with a quick and defiant st^ 
in strong contrast with that of her accomplice : 
and, when the prelate imperiouriy commanded 
him to retire, ^atl^r'to the canon's surprise, she 
seconded the disobUging request in the same tone. 
He withdrew. 

" Lady ! — and is this the word you plighted md. 
when I went to bring your enemy to judgment!'' 
said Cauehon, angrily, and yet with extreme ten- 
derness in his tones, as Meiusine threw l»ck her 
cowl, and looked at him with a fearless composure 
he had not often remarked in her manner, whea 
left alone with him. She was much altered. The 
gay and coquettish character of her beauty, ita 
Horid freshness, had all vanished. She was very 
pale, and an expression of cruelty, fierceness, aad 
determination knit all its once soft and feminine 
Unes. 

I have not left the palace as Meiusine da 
Commercy, thou seest ; I am here as a sworn 
notary of the Palace of Justice of Rouen 1" she 
replied with a wild, scornful laugh. " But, ne^ 
my lord bishop and count 1 I have less occasion 
or desire now than ever to deceive thee. Listen: 
I will tell all the troth. I have been forth aa 
Meiusine de Commercy; I have seen the Engliak 
knight, and by connivance of yonder villain yom* 
friend and servant! Never clinch those sinewy 
hands thus — he has deserved more than pardon-* 
recompense at thy hands, if 'tis true thou lovest 
me ! Yes, I have seen Fastolfe ! I have knelt at 
his feet ! I have implored him to believe in my 
innocence I to take pity jon me ! I have confessed 
that love for him kept me pure, even in the power 
of the Bishop of Beauvais I I have degraded my- 
self below even mine own contempt ! And he, 
degraded recreant as he is, he spurns me! he 
refuses to believe my story J — says 'tis naught to 
him, if true ,- and for sole reply, resigns that half 
share in my ransom which even thmi dost now 
admit is ius right-*tfaat he may the sooner be 
quit of the si^ht of me forever^ doubtless i" 
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«4 Weill— it iaverjrweU!— llMmflwrilt begin to 
believe me now, that he never oared for thee so 
much as I value the meanest thins that has ever 
been in thy presence 1" returned Cauchon. 

*'Nav; It is the spell of the witch that is still 
•upon lum ! Oh, well I know he loved me ere in 
evil hour she fixed her baleftil eye of fascination 
on him !'' said the despised beauty kindling with 
the fiercest jealousy and fury. "I saw it to-day,* 
Respite of all the wrongs, the shame, the degra- 
dation she has brought upon him ; didst thou not 
mark with what compassionate and quivering 
eyes he gazed upon h^r?" 

"I noted him not, and methinks, lady, it is 
yoiur fondness for this recreant that makes you 
over hastily judge your rival to be a sorceress, as 
the foolish vul^u* and cowards deem her I'' replied 
the prelate, bitterly. 

"She is a sorceress! What but magic could 
have made a recreant of so noble and famous a 
ehevalier?'' said Mehisine, with flashing eyes 
&U of fvay and revenge. 

" His own cowardice and old woman fancies," 
replied Cauchon, exceedingly piqued. " For from 
all I have heard this day, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced this noble peasant-girl, your victorious 
lival, and the afihghter of your beloved dastard, 
htm been made the instrument of a sacrilegious 
mummery. I do most strongly suspect that your 
good uncle and my good friend, the Archbishop 
Duke of Rheims, ne^ played a contrivance upon 
her which, if discovered, will go far to procure 
hia degradation from that umirped throne that 
ahould have been mine I Those eweij visions of 
hers were the dreams of a fervid and bright fan< 
but marked you not how, ever after Fnar Rh 
aid joins the march of events, her hallucinations 
became palpable, rational things — speak to her 
dear, intelligible, politic advisements ? I re- 
member the man wnen he was in Paris, and how 
ricilled he was in religious pageants, and with 
what perfection he could enact the persons of 
aaints and apostles, -so as to dazzle for awhile 
aeared and unbelieving eyes — ^how much more 
a simple, credulous country wench ! Since you 
have been so liberal in your confidence to me, 
Jamf, I care not if in return I tell you I am de- 
termined to sift this matter to the bottom, even 
if I prove Jeanne innocent of aught but her glory 
and triumphs 1" 

" No, no I — hear me, Cauchon P' said the Ladj 
of Commercy, with extreme agitation. "'She is 
l^ty-^FastoUe's love is a sufficient proof ! I 
must not bring my father's brother to disgrace 
and ruin. I have grieved him enough already ! 
Hear me ! I am lost in men's opinion by i|iy 
Ibolish coquetry ; I have no witnesses, no means, 
no hopes, to convince Fastolfe to the contrary ! 
I will not return to the court of France to become 
its jest ! Thou lovest me, thou art wise, thou ait 
lien, thou art powerful ! Hear me I — but let me 
whisper it I — ^Bring Jeanne to justice as the 
sorceress she is, and by her condemnation, clear 
Fastolfe's honor, and my uncle of Rheims — and 
I—- 1 will remain your prisoner all my days I re- 
main what you would have me ! what until now 
it hath been my soul's abhorrence but to deem 
possible 1" 

Joy and triumph lighted up Cauchbn's visage 
with more brilliancy than an actual beam of sun- 
ahine upon it could have done, but still a degree 
of doubt lingered in hia auspicious heart and 
—^nlified ita rapture. 



"It ia true," he lepBed, heaitafiiigly, ''it ia 
true that I ahould fear by an exposure of oor 
intriguing metropolitan to bring geaeral doubt 
on the holy mysteries and miraclea of the 
Church ! — ^And true it ia that cm the other hand 
there is heavy matter of auspicion againat the 
woman of Domremy ! But thoa hust played 
and trifled with my love ao long, Memsine! 
that how can I •believe this song of paradise at 
last?" 

'^ Name to me any oath and any pledge, and 
I will take it !" replied the revengeful Lady of 
Commercy. 

^ Nay, thou shalt share the deed, and put it 
into my power to . reveal the archlnihop's blaa- 
phemous artifices, if thou betrayeat my hopes 
again !" said Cauchon. ^ We will discover by 
thy means whether human or superhuman 
agency inspired the madness of Jeanne d'Arc! 
The eoilt of her credulity and of the blood she 
has shed will yet remain upon her, and 'tis like 
enough, that, though wearing angelic forms, ap- 
pearing to her at a place of demons and sorcer- 
esses, she must have deemed they were such in 
disguise. • Melusine ! thou hast a voice sweeto' 
thim any angePs ! Go by night, with some such 
pretty-colored light around thee, as she prates 
of, and speak to her through her dungeon bars. 
Hearten her up, as is the fashion of the fiend^ 
to answer us, her judges, boldly and defyingly; 
assure her of certam redemption from our hands, 
and tell her that thou art St. Margaret, (for it 
seems not that she ever saw that holy dame, in 
proper person,) come to comfcot her in capti- 
vity !» 
. ^I will do it !" replied the jealousy-maddened 
Lady of Commercy. " You are a doctor of the 
sacred page, Cauchon ! you know if this be 
written there 1 — and I will do it." 

*'' Everything is lawful to discover the truth, 
sweetest Melusine 1" replied Cauchon, gallantly. 
*^ And M'ith the prospect of so mighty a revrard, 
doubt not I shall prosecute the cause with 
zeal!" 

*' My lord," aaid the canon, opening the door 
of the sacristy, where he had been for some 
time vainly but fearfully listening. *' The king 
and the cardinal are coming into the chapel, to 
hear vespers. I know not whether you desire 
tm audience of his highness and his governor 
now ?" 

" Certes, no I— Perrinet, I am not angry with 
thee," replied Cauchon, tendering his liand to 
escort the young notary iorth. *" Do not tremble 
so aspenly : I tell thee, man, I am not angry but 
well pleased and content to think thou hiu>t be- 
trayed me — ^to my good 1" 



CHAPTER XXXrV. 

THE TRIAL OF JEANNE d'aRC. 

^* As hooded ounces cling to the driven bind.*' 

Nearly the same personages as on the fifl^ 
occasion reassembled on the following day fi» 
the trial of the Maid of Orleans. But whether 
from fear of some revelation not fit for the gen- 
eral ear, or for some other reason, Cauchon or- 
dered the cause to be proceeded with in a cham* 
ber adjoining the hall of the castle of Rouen, 
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whesre lud eztMmefy Mieet wufienee oiAj^mat 
admitted. 

There was something indeed so palpably un- 
just and oppressive^ even to the vuigarest view, 
m the spectacle of so many learned theologians 
and doctors arrayed aeainst one untutored peafr' 
ant woman, strong only in natural wisdom, who 
did not even know how to read, and who had^ 
only studied divinitj^ in that magnificent and' 
ever-open tome wmeh the God of nature has 
niread before the eyes of all mankind ; that the 
Bishop of Beanvais was risht in apprehending 
the sympathy of the people might oe roused. 
He lunoBelf scarcely knew wherefore he had 
formed so numerous a tribunal, unless it was 
fiom a vague idea that the multitude of the 
shareni would diminish vnth each the aggregate 
of juilt. 

He could not, however, suppress the pangs of 
caoadence altogether when he beheld the prison- 
er enter wi^ a demeanor elate and proud, in her 
illusive confidence in the renewal of the celestial 
pinitecti<m communicated by the Mae St. Marga- 
ret. One of the notaries, seated beside the inqui- 
sitor, was also observed to tremble. The dullest 
of her judges wondered at the change, and even 
tibe abbt)t,*%gidius, in his secret mind, compared 
her to the painting of the young St. Sebastian, 
perishing of innumerable wounds amidst a glory 
fiom heaven, in the great missal of his church of 

After a short inward rally, the bishop returned 
to his former effort with revived zeai. He ex- 
horted the prisoner to swear, simply and abso- 
lutely, to reveal the whole truth, on all matters 
relatmg to the accusation and evil reports against 
her. Jeanne replied calmly, that she had sworn 
sidficiently on the previous day, and that it ought 
to suffice. 

** Give me feir leave to speak !" she added with 
vivacity. " By my faith, ye may ask me things 
which I will not tell to ye 1" 

" No one, not even a sovei^gn prince, can re- 
juse to be sworn in a matter concerning the 
fiuth!" said the inquisitor, Frater Johannes, in 
his cold, rocky tone^ ^ How much less a vassal 
and ignorant country girl.'' 

" These are not the names by which I shall be 
known to future men 1" replied Jeanne. " I 
swore to ye yesterday 1 Deem ye oaths are re- 
membered so short a time ? Ye press upon me 
too much." 

" Nay, not we, indeed !" said Cauchon. " You 
are witty, Jeanne, and for the most part those of 
your sex that are so, are not wise. Some dark 
depth must be in your soul, that you ever refuse 
to let the buckets of the Church descend into it 
to draw up waters for our judgment !'' 

" Ye may see to the depths of pure waters, 
without that trouble, messire," replied the coun-' 
try girl. " On matters of faith, I will speak to 
the best of my poor knowledge. But if ye seek 
to make me speak evil of my king, or reveal his 
secrets, I will not." 

"• Alack, this is faith in woman indeed, to keep 
a secret t Biit I have heard ye can, when it also 
concerns yourselves," said Cauchon. ^^ And for 
tiiine ovm sake, I warn thee; what will thy 
judges think, what must we needs think, of this 
refusal ?" 

Several of the judges, conceiving themselves 
called upon for a display of zeal, began to speak 
at the same instant. ^Ono at a time, good fJt^ 



then C said Jeanne, with a smiie. ^ Ye orenide 
each other, like too eager hoiindB. What woidd 
je have 1 Ye may ask of me questions concem- 
mg my revelations which I may not answer ye{ 
for certes, reverend men, ye would not desire me 
to perjure myself? And I say to ye ; look w^ 
to It, ye wm> call yourselves my judges ! for 1 
have heard that he who judges shall be judged* 
Ye take on yourselves a great burden, imd op- 
press me too much with my share. It is enough 
that I have sworn once." 

^ You then refuse to swear, simply and abso* , 
lutely ?" said Cauchon. 

^' X e may well pass on ; I have sworn, and that 
suffices. He who breaks one oath breaks all," 
returned Jeanne. "' No clerk of Bouen, nor of 
Paris, can condemn roe, unless unjustly ! Of all 
that concerns my mission, I will speak the 
truth willingly, but not concerning ^1 things; 
nor indeed comd the space of many days sumos 
to speak all the memories of those times." 

^^ At least take the advice of the reverend lords 
and learned doctors present, whether you should 
swear, and how," said Cauchon, whose ovim cu- 
riosity was piqued by this obstinacy. ^' Surely 
you do not deem us all destitute of conscience or 
science ?" 

'^ Of mine own deeds I will speak the truth 
as freely as streams pour their wateis from 
rocks ! Let us speak no more of this," retimed 
Jeanne." 

'''' Mark you, daughter ! you rondei yourself 
suspected, if you will not swear to speak the 
truth," said Frater Johannes. 

^ I am suspected, else wherefore am I here ? or 
am I already condemned ?" retorted the prisoner. 

"Again I warn you to swear prei'isely and 
absolutely!" said C&uchon, obse.*vipg the effect 
produced by her obstinacy, with satisfaction. 

" I will willingly speak the trith that I know^ 
yet not all ! My errand is from God ; refer me 
to Him from whom I came 1" 8a.d the Maid, now 
chafed into anger. 

" Dost thou deny the jurisdiction of the 
Church ?" exclaimed Frater Johannes, al^o 
roused from his usual apathy of age and cruelly. 
" Once more, obstinate ^rl, thou art warned tOk« 
swear under pain of being held guilty of the 
crimes imputed to thee 1" 

^ Let us hear what they are ?" replied Jeanne 
with military frankness. 

" For the last time I warn and beseech thee, 
Jeanne I Thou art exposed to great peril by this 
obstinate recusancy I" said Cauchon. 

" I fear it not ; the saints of God are with me I" 
readied the Maid, '* I am prepared to answer the 
truth on all matters relating to your charges of 
heresy and mag^c. What more would ye ?" 

^ Who has tdLd you that these are our charg^i^ 
Jeanne ?" said the bishop. '^ No charge has in 
your hearing, that I wot o^ been made against 
you?" 

" They told me so who told me I was no longer 
safe on a pledged knightly word, as a prisoner <^ 
war !" replied Jeanne ; and Sir Wulfetan Wajbois 
uttered a startled sigh, resembling the snort of a 
wild boar disturbed in his lair. 

Finding that no advantage was gained in this 
long skirmish, or perhaps satisfied with fixing in 
the minds of the judges the fact of her obstinate 
refiml to take an tmoonditional oath. Cauchon 
permitted her to be swozn in the form she heXk 
self had firamed. 
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' Beatm^re, accoiding^ to a pieviom anangement 
among the inquisitoiiB, now Ksomed the examina- 
tion. He began apparently at a remote point, by 
inquiring when she had last eaten or drunk ! The 
•ztra<Mr£nary splendor in the prisoner's eyes 
perhaps induced the question. But Jeanne. re- 
plied that she had tasted since yesterday at noon, 
without either eating or drinking. 

" Is it thus you prepre yourself for spiritual 
▼ifiitations ?" said Cauchon. "No ill Tx*ay— to en- 
feeble the body and so the mind. When did you 
last hear the voice that haunts you ?" 

" Last night, and to-day — ^if it be day that visits 
yonder dungeon where I sleep, which seems but 
a paler night !" replied Jeanne, with a brif^t ir- 
radiation all over her countenance. 

** In what hour of the day or night, my child ?" 
■aid the Abbot of Fecamp, with intense curiosity. 
^ Time comes not into your dungeons, or paas- 
ta so slowly that ye cannot hear his footfeiy 
said Jeanne. "Methought by the coldness of the 
air, I heard it last in the fust watchof the morn- 
ing." 

*'.Did the voice touch you — breathe on you — 
^ak to you ?" exclaimed the Abbot of Fecamp. 
** What was it like? What could a voice be 
like in outward presentment! Did some pre- 
tence enter your chamber ? — It was a rare hour 
lot- fiend or angel to visit a maiden's couch I" said 
Cauchon, with his terrible sneer. 

" A light beamed in at the dungeon bare — a 
glorious win^ presence was there, and clo*ids 
Sf the purple incense <^ Heaven surrounded it 1" 
teplied the Maid. 

^And did you thank the voice? Did jrou 
kneel to it in adoration ?" said Cauchon, with 
affected carelessness. 

" 1 thanked it — ^who would not, that brou|;ht 
such precious consolation as water to a dying 
soldier? — sitting in my bed, for my chains give 
me no further liberty, with my clasped bmds, 
feus." 

" Arid what did you ask of it ?" continued Cau- 
chon, smoothing the jeweled cross on his magni- 
ficent stole. 

" Aid I — and the voice answered to me, biddii 
• me answer ye bold and fear not And do 
blench?" 

" Persecuting fiend ! wilt thou never abandon 
tins woman until thou hast destroyed her ?" ex- 
claimed Cauchon, and looked the power he objur- 
gted. ** What further did it cotmsel thee, un- 
ppy ?" 

'^ I demanded of the voice what I should answer 
to your subtleties, for indeed you would ensnare 
me ! And it said, ^ Reply boldly, and God will 
aid thee. The hour of thy deliverance is at hand, 
when I will set thee face to face with the King of 
England, and thou shalt prove the vanquisher I' " 
^ More wars, more bloodshed she dreameth, 
even in her dungeon !" exclaimed Cauchon. 

" Beware of that voice, Jeanne ; it wotdd en- 
harden you only to your destruction. Believe in 
a friend!" said the Canon Perrinet, who had 
been anxiously on the look-out for a means to se- 
eure Jeanne's good will, without ofiending tiie 
superior powers. But the terrible frown with 
which Cauchon turned and stared at him showed 
that the latter object was not so easily effected, 
while the former was a dangeroos failure. 

" A friend ! — Jeanne was never the friend of 
tnutoiB," shiB replied. " But for you, lord bishop, 
look to what you do ! For, in very ttuth, I am 



the messenger of Him tHM> wields the U^htiuagi 

and you place yourself in great peril by sittii^ B» 
my radge." 

" We fear none in the discharge of our duty," 
said Cauchon, wiping his brows on which the 
perspiration gushed in large drops. ^ And does 
this voice never putake of human^incoBstaiKn^— 
never change its opinions ? Did tlie Voice, as thou 
caUest the unclean spirit, prohibit thee to answer 
aught that might be adced of thee ?" 

"This will I not reply to ye on — ^nor <mi aught 
concerning the king," said Jeanne. 

^' Doubtless it told thee how Charles of Valoia 
would rush with all his chivalry on Rouen, and 
tear down its walls with his hands rather than 
suffer his noble deliverer to perish ?" said Cau- 
chon, mockingly. " Have we not all beard — kk 
ballads — ^how generous a chivalry France pos- 
sesses ; and will they suffer their leader and a 
woman to perish without a blow ?" 

" They will not — ^they will not 1" exclaimed the 
heroic peasant girl, with enthusiasm. " Charles 
hath it now in his power to repay me all he 
owes me — not a crown indeed, for I demand no- 
thing but the blessed light of the sun and the fiee 
air to blow my cheeks red as the aisles of ai»- 
tumn ; which they were once wont t<t be, ere I 
dreamed of glory and awoke with ashes in my 
mouth 1" I 

" The Voice then commanded thee to continue 
to conceal the truth from this holy tribunal?" 
said the bishop. 

" If even so, wherein is it my offisnse ?" ie« 
turned Jeanne. 

" Thou confessest that thou art commanded to 
remain stubborn and resolved and audacious be- 
fore us?" said Frater Johannes. 

" Believe, at least, that man did not tell me 
so !" returned Jeanne. 

And do you truly believe that this Voice 
came from God and by his ordainment ?" said the 
Canon Perrinet, very tremulously. 

" As truly and firmly as I believe in the Chris- 
tian faith, and that the Son of Mary redeemed as 
from the pains of hell 1" 

Cauchon laughed a dark, satisfied lau^h. 

"Thou art enow to destroy men's beuef in the 
most holy and canonized muracles !" he exclaim- 
ed. " And believe you that this apparition was 
an aneel, or was it a saint—and male or fe- 
male?'^ 

" The Voice came from God — ^let that satisfy 
you, for more I know not whether to declare ; 
and I have more fear to offend the angels above 
by answering than ye by refusing to answer. 
And therefore, on this question I pray ye to give 
me pause." 

" Deem you to displease God by speaking the 
^th ?" returned the subtle prelate. 

" When he commands us to keep it a secret," 
said Jeanne d'Arc. 

Cauchon's drift was now to raise the inference, 
that this supposed angelic visit and encourage- 
ment was in reality the ususd efibrt of the fiend 
to keep up the audacity of his victims, until their 
impemtence and destruction were insured. Even 
the younf notary, who continued to scrawl parch- 
ment wiUi his tremulous little hand, let fall the 
pen with amaeement and fear at the potent use 
he made of the sacrilegious underplot. 

Specially cruel was one of the questions on 
this subject wherewith Cauchon strove to ooo- 
lasci and entanc^ his victim. 
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"And deem yoQ that this cdMtaal isteltigence 
that visits you, would obey you so fiir as to be 
your messenger to Charles of Yaloisf" 

**• It hath so promised. It will reveal my great 
need to the king with words of power to move 
stones — ^words inat would seem vacant sounds to 
fe, but ok, what power have thev over hearts 
that remember I Of this I am well assured and 
eontent. 

« ** But wherefore cx>uki not the Voice speak and 
direct your king as well in your abecaice as in 
your presence "P said Cauchon. ^ What need of 
a simple shepherd girl to be its interpreter ?'' 

^ My rever^id lord, we put not pure waters 
into foul vessels : and Charles is too special a sin> 
ner to receive a neavenly oracle direct," said the 
canon Perrinet, in a tone so humble that it ac- 
tually seemed to crawl into hearing. 

^ And what art thou to pretend to utter one V^ 
said Jeanne scornfully. ^^ But, in very &ith, I am 
but a weapon in the wielder's hands— « foolish 
shepherd girl." 

I et as she spoke^ the greatness of her deeds, 
the unmatched glones of her career, arose before 
her and appalled even herself, and she concluded, 
with a rapt and sublime look-- 

**' Nothing know I, or have known or done, but 
by the sprace of my Grod I" 
. " And did your counselors tell you, that you 
should escape from these dungeons?" said the 
Abbot of Fecamp. 

" This have you yet to learn, messire," replied 
Jeanne, with a smile, recalled from her grand 
revery by the fat, vacant look of the worthy 
abbot. 

^ Bid the Voice teach you to answer mitered 
abbots thus contemptuously ?" said Cauchon, also 
smiling. *^ If so, that it was a rebellious and in- 
solent angel, cannot be doubted. But how know 
you, that the light which streamed in at your 
dungeon bars, was not of the flames of hell V^ 

^It made even my fetters golden, so pure and 
beautiful it was," returned Jeanne, earnestly. 

"Thus €xn imagination paint the universe; 
perehance thus it doth — and all things are but 
seemings," mused the learned prelate, aloud. 
^ But saw you a form, too ; did this airy nothing 
of thy thought present some outward seem- 
ing?" 

" I have told ye, I would not answer <m all 
things ; I have not leave for it — my oath touches 
iiot this. The Voice was good, and sweet, and 
charitable ; nor will I further reply on this." 

" Had the Voice, from whom you were wont 
to receive couusel, sight and eyes ? At least you 
may tell us that," said the Abbot of Fecamp, 
who had a great curiosity seemingly on the out- 
Ward appearance of the spirits. 

** It is a saying of little children, that some- 
times men are hung for speaking the truth," said 
Jeanne, almost playfully. 

" But not burned, my daughter 1 — ^for denying 
the truth, they are," said the inquisitor- vicar. 

Thomas de Courcelles, a profound doctor and 
hcentiate of theology in the university of Paris, 
now took op the foiled weapons of his colleagues. 
^ Know ye. Jeanne, whe^er you are in the grace 
of God ?" he said, with a stem glance. 

^^ If I am not, God put me ; and if I am, God 
^p me in it," replied Jeanne. ^' I should grieve 
moie than for torture or death, if I knew myself 
i^ to be in the grace of God 1 And were I in 
so forlorn a state, I do not believe that the angels 



would vint me, and I would wirii tiiat every ow 
underetood that as well as I do, ignorant as ya 
deem me ! — ^I was not surely out of the grace of 
God, when first I heard those holy voices, scarce* 
ly thirteen years of age." 

" And did these voices tell thee, at that inno* 
cent age, that thou shouldst hate the English f' 
said Cauchon. 

^^ They bade roe hate the enemies of France 
and of my king I" 

'^And in that ignorant village and aee hadat 
thou revelations tnat the EngHsh shoiud oome 
into France?" sajd Cauchon. 

^Already they had come; already I bad 
trembled by my father's hearth to hear of their 
ravages," replied the Maid of Orleans. 

*^And hadst thou even then the intention of 
battling with them?" said Cauchon. 

^^ I burned with the desire to restore my king 
to his own, and often have I wept till the <kiy« 
star appeared, beside my sleeping sister, to think 
how the stranger held it from him." 

^^And, also, when thou wert lonely in the 
fields?" 

" Ever, ever ! The thought did dwell like 
fire that would have vent, in my soul !" 

^^Did it especially haunt tnee beneath the 
Fairy Tree of Domremy ?" 

'^ Ay !^or in its shadow I spent the most part 
of the day, watching my flocks as they fed silently 
around me," replied Jeanne; and pleased with the 
sweet and balmy recollections of those tranquil 
days, she needed no further prompting to speak of 
the tree and fountain, of their associated legends, of 
the hermit of St. Mary, and in fact of all the events 
of her youth. The inquisitors listened with pro* 
found attention ; above all to the account of the 
mysterious hermit, and to Jeanne's smiling and 
incredulous admission that, on the day of her 
christening, her godmother, dame Jeanne, im<* 
agined she saw the Dark Ladies dancing round 
their fatal tree. 

^^This seeming candor reveals much," said 
Cauchon, significantly glancing among his col- 
leagues. "Who might this hermit be? The 
devil, we know, hath power to assume what form 
he likes. You are womanly, in truth, in your 
discourse, Jeanne ! — will you don woman's weeds, 
as were more seemly to appear withal in this 
reverend presence ?" 

" Let me depart from it and Rouen in them, 
and 1 will wear them ; otherwise not," repliea 
Jeanne. 

"Why did you put on a man's garb at all, 
woman ?" said the Abbot ^Egidius. 

Jeanne colored deeply, and replied in a some- 
what abashed tone. " For the same reason that 
I still wear it — ^that men might take no carnal 
love of me." 

"The devil, indeed, is said to be jealous of his 
paramours, which may account for thy great scorn 
of men's love, if it be true thou hast never played 
him a trick, with all thine opportunities, Jeanne,'' 
said the Canon Perrinet, anxious to remove the 
effect on his patron of his former indiscreet inter- 
position in favor of the pri8<Mier. A look of 
scorn was his only reply. 

The Abbot of Fecamp was now permitted for 
some time to indulge his curiosity in efforts to 
extract from Jeanne an exact description of the 
persons, complexions, colors, dresses, wings, 
feet, &c. of the apparitions. But Jeanne seemed 
to disdain to satisfy this puerile sentiment, and 
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to continually foiled the questionings of her tor- 
mentor, that he and others as foolish came to 
the conclusion, it was because she knew the 
description must be that of fiends, that she was 
silent As if one who desired to deceive, tipd 
possessed so rich an imagination, could not as 
easily have feasted them with portraits endowed 
with celestial attributes. 

. " Is it prohibited to thee, Jeanne, to reply on 
so many important points V^ said Cauchon, with 
a caustic smiie. * 

^ I know not whether .it be or not ; but me- 
thinks, from your eagerness to learn, it should 
be," replied Jeanne. 

^' But again," continued the theologian, " dost 
thou deem it lawful to assume this dress, pro- 
iiibited to thy sex by the decrees of scriptures 
and of counciLs ?" 

^ If He who made all things commands, may 
we disobey ? And when speabi God more clearly 
than in men's hearts ?" returned Jeanne. 

"It is the heresy of the poisonous WicliffI" 
exclaimed the inquisitor. " The ri^ht of private 
judgment ! Unhappy woman ! behevest thou to 
nave done well in assuming this unhallowed garb, 
against the ordainment of the Church ?" 

" All that I have done in obedience to God and 
my conscience I believe to have done well," re- 
plied Jeanne. "And thence do I expect good 
succor and assurance." 

"Was there really an angel on the head of 
your king, when you saw him first ? We heard 
that you should say so," said the Abbot of Fe- 
oamp, abruptly filling the pause that followed. 

" By blessed Mary ! if there was, I saw him 
not," said Jeanne, with impatience. But the 
question introduced a long series of tormenting 
questions relating to her reception at Chinon. 
The manner in which she became possessed of 
her sword and arms next came into discussion ; 
and Cauchon's artful elucidations on this subject 
naturally infused into his credulous auditors a 
suspicion, that her armor and weapons were of 
encnanted manufacture. A convincing proof was 
the fact that, after she had resigned them at 
St. Denis, she was never fortunate in war. 

" Save at Beauvais, messire," said Jeanne ; 
" but His true, I had no need to fight ; the gates 
flew open tbare of their own accord." 

" Treason wrought that miracle, as it did many 
more of thine," said the dispossessed prelate, 
secretly exasperated to the highest degree! 
"But, when the battle was really before thee, 
didst thou never pray that thy sword might be 
fortunate ?" 

** It is a priest that asks 1 What soldier prays 
not that his harness may be fortunate ? and know 
■w not that I am a soldier of the king of 
France ?" exclaimed the Maid haughtily. 

" Of the bastard of France, too good a one, I 
grant ye," said Cauchon. 

" Were he here, the royal majesty of his look 
would strike thee dumb, unpriestly slanderer !" 
retorted Jeanne, with a vehemence of indigna- 
tion not as yet kindled by her own wrongs. 

The prelate laughed sardonically ; but he turn- 
ed the interrogation to the subject of the JVIaid's 
achievements at Orleans, and specially on her 
standard. The minute description they demand- 
ed from her, rather surprised Jeanne, but she 
answered with a warrior's enthusiasm, conclud- 
ing with a noble disdain. " The soldiers of your 
pwty have seen it often !— But mayhap they 



fied so fost^ that thay had not thgae to note its 

colors ?" 

Fastolfe— ^for whom, however, this heroic 
brave was not intended-^^ringed in his armor 
like a shellfish, when it feels the heat of tfa« 
boiling bath into which it is cast 

" Some wondrous magic must there indeed 
have been, to scare into flight men so valiant, '' 
interposed the kind prelate. " Which was the 
charm of your luck, the sword or the banner?" 

" Oh, the banner, the banner, a thousand times I 
Ever I'bore it in my hands, when we charged 
our adversaries, and ever we conouered !" 

" How many widows and orpnans dost thou 
deem to have made with the sword ?" said 
Cauchon. 

" With mine own hand, none ! — ^nwie have I 
ever slain, and for those who fell by the swords 
of my soldiers, why came they into France to 
make widows and orphans there ?" replied Je- 
anne, with visible emotion. 

Thomas de Courcellesnow spoke in his solemn, 
magisterial tones. *' Did you not tell those de- 
luded wretches who followed you, that you 
would receive and whirl back on the enemy aU 
the arrows, bolts, stones from machines, and 
cannon-shot^ which we might send against 
them ?" 

" Nay, sir, not so ; many were wounded, man]^ 
bled by my side. But never saw I French blood 
shed without the anguish of a mother I I told 
them only to fear nothing, and led them on fear- 
lessly. I have myself been wounded, grievously 
wounded." 

Finding that he gained little advantage from 
these queries beyond exciting an involuntary 
feeling of admiration amon^ the auditory, Cau- 
chon shifted his interrogation to more clerical 
points. Talcing the opportunity of her reply, to 
a renewed pressing to swear unconditionally that 
she would tell the truth as readily to him as to 
the |x>pe himself, on all matters relating to the 
process, he inquired whom she believed to be the 
true pope ? 

The great seism of the fifteenth centurj' had 
just been concluded by the deposition of two con- 
tending pontifis. and the election of a third in the 
room of hotb. It was not to be thought that a 
country girl who had spent her whole Ufe in the 
forests or in a camp, could give a proper reply 
to this captious question. But the very inno- 
cence of Jeanne's ignorance saved her : she re- 
plied by inquiring if there were two popes in 
Christendom ? 

The bishop was staggered with a question that 
turned his weapon on mmself ; but he very skill- 
fully replied by informing her that there were 
thre& persons claiming to be supreme pontifis in 
Christendom, and demanded by her, as one in- 
spired by Heaven, which was the one that ought 
to be obeyed i Still was he foiled by t^e trwli- 
tionary simplicity of her convictions. Christen- 
dom ought to obey the pope of Rome, she said, 
— which happened to be the one recognized by 
the Church of France. 

Others of the doctors, who were impatient for 
opportunities of displaying their zeal or clerical 
acumen, now began to (question her, on various 
points, and with such rapidity and confusion that 
Jeanne put her hand to ner brows as if stunned. 
The Abbot of Fecamp also returned to the chaiga 
with what he thought a masterly query. 

" Did the saints specdc to you m English or 
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in French, or L<Nname gibberish ?'' iaqmied this 
sage. 

^ Wherefore should they speak English to me, 
being on the side of France?'' replied Jeanne, 
contemptuously. 

The clerical tumult still continued for a time 
until the inquisitor, whose dull malign eyes bad 
been fixed for a long time on Jeanne's person, 
suddenly exclaimed — 

" You wear a ring ! Often in the thick of 
combat I have heard that you gaze on it, and be- 
come strong, as if refreshed with wine.'' 

" Yea, it hath spells in it— mighty spells I" 
said Jeanne, gazing at her ring with a mixture 
of sorrow and tenderness. ^ It vras given to me 
by the kins the day after his coronation in 
Rheims, wim a pledge that — a pledge which he 
will redeem I" 

Cauchon immediately commanded the ring to 
be taken from her finger, and handed to him. 

"' It may be a talisman to give her courage and 
audacity,'' he said. 

*' Do not thou at leasrt profane it with thy touch," 
said Jeanne in agony, as the treasured relic was 
torn from her finger. " I give it to the church of 
Rouen, and on your head be the burden of de- 
frauding it !" 

Cauchon renewed with increased malignity 
the prosecution of his main object, which was to 
substantiate the belief that Jeanne had made a 
compact with the witches of the Fairy Tree, 
and had received her mission from them. She 
frankly avowed that the spirits she had seen in 
her childhood had always appeared at the haunted 
fountain ; and well they might if, as is probable, 
her visions visited her when, in ecstatic devotion, 
she fell asleep to the murmur of its waters. 

" It is not to be doubted that the fallen ones 
retain some portion of their divine beauty, troubled 
and shadowed though it be," said Cauchop, after 
listening to the exquisitely lovely description she 
gave of the first impersonations her imagination 
had visually presented. ^' But the tree is known 
by its fruit. What promises did these spirits 
make to thee ? It needs large ones to tempt spirits 
like thine." 

"They made me none without the permission 
of God,'' said Jeanne. 

" Bat what ?" persisted Cauchon. 

" This is no part of your trial. Rest only as- 
sured that my king shall be restored to liis King- 
dom, will it or not the adversary ! — ^They pro- 
mised to conduct me into paradise, which would 
they had done ere I saw the damp dsCrkness of 
your dungeon walls !" 

" Have you no other promises ?" said Frater 
Johannes. 

^^ Yea, but nothing that relates to your trial, 
and therefore I will not tell ye what they are. 
Within three months it shall be known." 

" Jeaime," said Cauchon with his terrible smile, 
" do your voices tell you that within three months 
you shall be liberated from your prison'^" 

" I am not on my trial for that. Yet I know 
not when, nor how, I shall be liberated," said 
Jeanne, with a sigh. " But those who wish to 
push me out of the world, may perchance go be- 
fore me !" 

'Ms there any likelihood of that, Jeanne ?" said 
the Canon Perrinet, with great eagerness, 

"Ay, if thy cowardicie matched not thy villany !" 
mused Cauchon. " But tell us, my daughter, did 



your voices tell you that )roQ should be delivered 
from your present captivity ?" 

" Ask me this question in three months, and I 
will answer you !" replied Jeanne. 

** Nay, we will not then trouble your rest — if 
rest it may be," said Cauchon. 

" I need some now — ^mnch, very much !" re- 
plied the prisoner ; but although it was plain to 
all present that she was much exhausted and 
could scarcely reply, the inquisitors in no way 
abated their merciless zeal. Power even to un- 
derstand the questions asked her seemed at 
length to fail her, and she fep>Ued frequently 
that she for^t — and truly — ^until the judicious 
Abbot .£gidius chanced to touch a string that 
played. 

"Have you not a mandragora?" he inquired 
with earnest folly. 

" I have no mandragora, nor ever had I" replied 
Jeanne, with vehemence. 

" Does none grow in your country, and it such 
a place for witches ?" returned the abbot. 

" I have heard it said that it grows beneath the 
charmed tree," said Jeanne, thoughtfidly. " My 
father used to warn me against it, though small 
his need, and he said it was a perilous rool^ and a 
wicked to gather ; but wherefore, or what evil it 
had, I know not." 

" Her very fother !" said Frater Johannes, turn- 
ing up his liard eyes with a species of meclumica} 
difficulty. 

" Ay, and we shall possibly have him here 
anon, as a witness against her, brother," replied 
Cauchon. 

" Ha, bishop — ^bishop as thou art — ^thou liest ! 
My fatner appear against his own blood, his flesh, 
his child ? Cruel old men, ye lie I — ^but ye were 
never fathers," burst from the heart of Jeanne 
d'Arc. 

" Wert thou e'er a mother. Maid, to school va 
in parental sentiments ?" said the prelate, con- 
tinuing with unaltered calmness — " In what place 
was this mandragora to be found ?" 

" I have heard that it grew among the rocks 
above the fountain of which ye speak, under the 
gnarled roots of some fig-trees," replied Jeaime. 

"Thou hast a special knowledge of its locali- 
ties, never to have sought it!" said Cauchon. 
" Knowest thou not then, too, for what purposes 
it is used by wizards and sorceresses ?" 

" I have heard that it brought wealth to the 
finder, or what men call wealth — gold ! but I be- 
lieve it not," replied Jeanne. 

" Did your voices ever teU you so?" said the 
inquisitor- vicar. 

" Never ! Wealth and gold were never aught 
to me : I had no need of them," replied Jeanne. 

" How could your king then reward you for the 
mighty deeds done in his behalf? How hath he 
rewarded you ?" said Cauchon, with a look that 
added poison to the keen edge of his words. 

"I had arms and a charger: what doth a 
soldier need more?" she replied, after a brief 
pause, in a low and melancholy tone, 

" In what figure did St. Michael appear to you ? 
Had he any clothes on?" persisted the abbot 
^gidius. 

"Deem you God hath not wherewithal to 
clothe his saints ?" retorted Jeanne, with a degree 
of fierceness. 

Some of the judges, hitherto silent in the pre- 
sence of so renowned a theologian as the Bishop 
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of Beauvais, now ventured to cross-question ber 
on this important point whilst he remained in a 
mood of profound aostraction.* He broke sudden- 
ly into their chase, " Tell me, Jeanne I dost thou 
deem thou art in mortal sin or not ?" he exclaim- 
ed, fixing his piercing eyes upon her. '^ Remem- 
ber how many kinds are mortal! Magic and 
heresy are deadly : but so 'tis to love the hus- 
band of another ! So 'tis to cherish any passion 
which, if gratified, were a mortal sin I" 

" I know not wnether I am in mortal sin. God 
forbid!" said Jeanne, in a dizzy and shaken 
voice ; " if so, I am indeed all lost, for what on 
earth but deserts me or is my foe ?" 

" What sign did you give your king whereby 
he was led to beheve that a country wench 
eiiould restore to him his crown ?" contmued the 
Bishop of Beauvais. "^We have heard that it 
was the crown of Charlemagne ; and what but 
magic could have brought it Irom the treasury of 
Rheims?" 

** It was not there, my lord, but in the hands 
of the Jews at Frankfort ; I heard my lord Sir 
John say so," interposed Sir Wulfstan, with a 
scrape and hesitation of speech not altogether 
chivalric. 

" The miracle is the greater !" replied Cauchon, 
with a short laugh. ^ But let us near her own 
account." 

"Nothing concerning it shall you draw from 
my lips with red hot pincers ! Go and ask him- 
self I I cannot tell ye without perjury." 

" And where did you acquire your deep sci- 
ence in the art of war ?" said Thomas de Cour- 
celles. " jirs longa, we all know, and your time 
has been as yet but breuuP 

*' On the field of battle ! Yet I know not well 
what you say," replied Jeanne, with some 
anxiety. 

" Did you not tell them to bear their banners 
boldly forward, and that they should have good 
fortune ?" said Cauchon. 

^ I told them what happened, and what will 
happen yet !" replied Jeanne, impatiently. 

The attention of the inquisitors was now di- 
rected by a few artfiil words from Cauchon, to 
discover whether Jeanne had done an)rthing with 
her standard that could be construed into magic 
ceremonies, vailed under questions as to whether 
she had sprinkled it with holy water, 05 pro- 
nounced blessings over it? Jeanne was aware 
that the pious Marie d'Anjou had caused the one 
she embroidered for her to be solemnly conse- 
crated, but she foiled her questioners by declaring 
that nothing of the sort had been done by her 
command. Still a long series .of accusations re- 
garding her standard were deduced from the most 
trifling circumstances : for instance, the flock 
of white butterflies that fluttered around it at 
4Voyes. 
. More matter of suspicion seemed to grow upon 
hker in proportion as she advanced dispelling that 
opposea to her. Cauchon accused her of having 
made herself an object of idolatry with the peo- 
ple, which truly their love for her had once ap- 
proached. The rude pictures and medals made of 
ner, the images set up m churches, the vast throngs 
that had followed her, the mothers that had 
brought their children to her to bless, were proofs 
indeed of the superstition of which she had been 
the object, but could not be imputed to her as of- 

^ some of my party have offered up prayers, 



masses, in my honor, it was not by my com- 
mand," she said, and a gleam of patnotic tender- 
ness lighted the melancholy expression of her 
countenance. " But if they .prayed for me, or 
prar^r, methinks they have not done ill, nor do P' 

"Tell me, Jeanne, and remember your oath !" 
exclaimed Cauchon, in a thundering tone, pro- 
voked by many recollections, " do those of your 
party believe m verity that you are sent from 
God?" 

A moment's shadow of an appalling doubt 
which had already by snatches darkened her 
whole soul, passed over Jeanne's at this question, 
that seemed fraught with some secret knowledge 
to the contrary. But she rallied in that brief 
space. " I know not what they believe ; to their 
own hearts I leave it," she said : •* but if they 
believe it not, nevertheless I am sent by God I" 

" The multitude themselves misbelieve so no 
longer !" returned Cauchon. " Their idol ig 
broken ; it has fallen from its high pedestal : and 
the gods of the mob must be set on lofty altars, 
far out of their handling !" 

Jeanne was greatly moved at these words, re- 
membering Orleans ; but she made no reply. No 
word of accusation escaped her lips against the 
people she had served, and whose ingratitude she 
had reaped, in almost equal abundance. 

" She is maryelously obstinate, and our task 
grows too wearisome !" said Cauchon, at length, 
almost equally perplexed and exasperated. " We 
will adjourn, and meanwhile we will consult to ' 
see what may be gathered from the confessions 
and admissions of this woman. If there is any 
point on which it may be necessary to interro- j 
gate her more at length, we will appoint certain 
deputies to hear her answers, and reduce them to 
writing. I desire you all. messires, to attend me 
in my in the palace of the archbishopric to- 
morrow, to deliberate and give your opinions. 
And meanwhile, I strictly command that no (me 
whosoever shall presume to leave the city with- 
out my permission." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THB JUDGMENT. 

" Damsel of France, I think, I haye you fait . 
Unchain your spirits now with spelling ohums, 
And try if they can gain your liberty.*' 

Hnirnr VI. 

After this fashion, and with a slowness tibat 
mocked the revengeful thirst of her enemies for 
her blood. Jeanne's trial proceeded. Under the 
pretext tnat it was unnecessary to trouble the 
whole body of the judges in the incessant and 
minute examinations which he continued, Cau- 
chon selected certain persons whose superstition 
or malice he knew to be favorable to his purposes, 
and caused them to be appointed deputies of the 
tribunal. Henceforth Jeanne was examined in 
her dungeon, and her answers were given with 
such glosses and turns as suited the pleasure of 
the examinants. 

But vain were all the artifices and subtleties 
of the experienced sophists and schoolmen who 
labored incessantly to involve her in the meshes 
of some fatal admission. The simplicity and 
humility of her spirit in matters <rf religion, her 
very ignorance of all dogmatic theology, kept her 
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safe from the vnaxes dtended tb' enteap het into 
the charges of heresy. Those of magic rested 
only on the wondeisof her career, the legends of 
her childhood, and the statements of Fastolfe. 
Nothing in any of her replies tended to confirm 
the monstrous accusation. 

The Bishop of Beauvais hegan to find that he 
had undertaken a task of greater difficulty than 
he had at first apprehended. He found it even 
to his disadvantage that he caused St. Margaret 
to order the Maid to confess on ail points, with- 
out reserve, on which he chose to question her. 
His helief in the conspiracy of the archhishop 
Regnault and his party at the court was strength- 
ened by almost all he learned ; but Jeanne her- 
self was so evidently not in the plot that it was 
impossible to deduce any matter of accusation 
against her on that score. 

Meanwhile the heroic candor and eloquence of 
her replies, coupled with the renown of ner mar- 
velous deeiis, shook the prepossessions t>f some 
of the divines on whose assistance he had most 
relied, and even made some timid and wavering 
converts. Among these was the Abbot of Fe- 
camp who, ravished with the beauty of Jeanne's 
descriptions of the celestial hierarchy, and of the 
heaven they inhabited, began to incline irresisti- 
bly to the belief ^hat she had actually seen and 
conversed with them, as she declared. The 
canon Perrinet, was the only personage whose 
zeal in the cause grew warmer. His genius of 
atheism and malevolence opposed to generosity 
and enthusiasm, and vented in sneers, was of con- 
siderable service in shaking the pillars of that 
sublime credulity which so far kept Jeanne ele- 
vated above all the malice of her enemies, like 
one seated on a rock who beholds the sea chum 
vainly at his feet below. 

On the other hand, the anger and impatience 
of the English chiefs increased with every hour 
of delay. The panic fears of their soldiery were 
hightened instead of being diminished by the 
imprisonment and expected punishment of the 
sorceress. Her undaunted demeanor persuaded 
them that she had still supernatural artifices in 
store, by whose aid she would not only escape 
but complete the ruin of the English cause m 
France. The most dreadful surmises and reports 
were circulated, partly the invention of fear and 
partly of policy, out conducing to the same end 
of exciting the terror and fury of the soldiery to 
a species of frenzy. They insulted and mal- 
treated the judges for their delays, and their com- 
manders took no pains to check tneir insolence or 
protect the court m the discharge of its lingering 
functions. The English nobles and knights were 
equally anxious to prove to the world, by an au- 
thentic and ever memorable act of the Church, 
that they had not been vanquished by a woman 
but by tne preternatural powers of a sorceress. 

Fear is a cruel passion, more cruel even than 
hate ; and every sentiment of compassion which 
the youth, the sex, the courage^ the glory, the 
misfortunes of Jeanne d'Arc, might otherwise 
^ve moved^ was lost in the ravening impatience 
and bloodthirst provoked by this mysterious and 
infinite form in which it assailed the minds of 
the English. Alarm for his own personal safety 
was now added to the powerful motives of in- 
terest and revenge that actuated the fugitive 
Bishop of Beauvais. Marvelous to relate, even 
the feelings of remorse and hesitation which har- 



assed every step of progiest in his work of mer- 
ciless injustice, induced him to hurry it on. 
Like the more brutal but less criminal murder- 
ers who slay with their hands, Cauchon, having 
struck the first blow, felt as if he could only rest 
when he had completed the destruction of his 
victim. Moreover, he was only the foremost 
piece of a vast machine put in motion with an « 
impetus that must crush and overthrow any por- 
tion that halted on the downward rush. 

He applied himself indefatigably to his task, 
however slowly he seemed to the impatient 
£Inglish to advance. Some sharp discussions 
arose between him and the council on the subject, 
especially with the haughty Cardinal Beaufort. 
The two churchmen resembled each other so 
much in the pride and despotism of their charac- 
ter that they were at no time likely to agree ; 
but on questions which involved learning of a 
kind possessed by Cauchon in perfection, and ut* ■ 
terly disdained by the warhke canlinal, they 
were certain to be frequently at desperate odds. 
Cauchon soon felt that he had a powerful and 
domineering enemy to contend with, whose in- 
fluence could only be counteracted by the mag- 
nitude of his own services ,* and he applied all 
the resources of his scholastic sophistiy, learn- 
ing, and ingenuity, to destroy tne effect pro- 
duced by the candor and innocence of Jeanne's 
replies. Her noble and beaming countenance 
was a perpetual evidence in her fevor, which h6 
wisely got rid of as much as possible, by con- 
ducting her cross-examination, with a few chos- 
en accomplices, in private. He set nurnerous 
engines at work to bias or overawe the minds of 
the judges. By terror, authority, bribes, aaid 
promises, he gradually subdued the majority in- 
to at least acquiescence in his conclusions. The 
glosses and interpretations his artful genius sug- 
gested, the weight of learning with which he 
crushed and overwhelmed the simplicity of 
Jeanne's truth, were not indeed easily to be 
withstood. He procured evidence of a very 
startling nature also, it must be confessed, fipom 
Jeanne's native village, which more than cor- 
roborated Fastolfe's fatal legend of the scene at 
the Fairy Tree. The superstitious knight him- 
self, distracted by contrary emotions of revenge, 
pity, admiration and horror, found bis bosom a 
chaotic hell of feelings whose torturing tumult 
he could only ascribe to the continuance of his 
possession by the fiend ! To complete his work 
Cauchon sent to demand the opinion of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, on the articles of accusation 
and defense of Jeanne d'Arc, well kno^Ving that 
the exasperation of that factious city against the 
Maid, and his own influence with the University, 
would procure him such an answer as he 
desired. 

But while awaiting the result of the grave 
formula of deliberation which it pleased the 
University to go through on the occasion, a cir- 
cumstance occurred which seemed likely to de- 
Srive all parties of their expected victim, 
eanne d'Arc fell ill of a violent fever, 'which 
for a time threatened to redeem her from the 
power of her enemies. In spite of the heroic 
confidence inspired by her natural courage, her 
innocence, and the fellacious promises of the 
angels that visited her in her dungeon, the an- 
guish of hope deferred and of her recollections, 
the incessant torture and anxiety of mind pro- 
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duced by her ezamimtioDS; the halefal air of a 
dungeon and want of exercise, finally worked 
her pure blood into a wild ferment. 

Her life was in danger foT several days, but 
the streD|[di of her constitution and the skill of 
her physicians baffled the fury of the disease, 
and the exhaustion it caused perhaps preserved 
eVen her powerful intellect from }rielding to the 
violent strain upon it, by relaxing its hold. The 
light and airy nend of delirium took the place of 
the grim and stationary madness that had hoped 
to make her its prey. Nor could the zeal of the 
tenderest afiection have watched over her more 
fhithMly and anxiously Ihan the hatrod of her 
jailers. This passion at least was the one which 
induced the Kegent Bedtbrd and the English 
council to send the best physicians at hand to her 
aid ; and Fastolfe and Wulistan of Warbois might 
imagine it was the same bitter sentiment that 
kept them chained to her~couch, vigilant watch> 
ers and attendants. We may perhaps doubt 
whether it was altogetiier so stem a feeling that 
brought tears to the unwopt eyes of the verdu- 
rer, as he sat and listened to the mournful bab- 
Uings which betrayed how her mind wandered 
amidst scenes of pst glory and happiness, or the 
ttanquil associations of her childhood. Nor 
was Fastolfe altogether right in ascribing to re- 
vengeful ire the suspicions and wrath enkindled 
in his soul by the passionate lovingness of the 
supplications or joyful greeting she addressed to 
some phantom of the young long, which oftener 
' than any other -haunted the peopled vision of her 
diseased i^uicy. 

But at length Jeanne recovered sufficiently, 
in the estimation of her enemies, to make her 
fit for their vengeance, and a court was sum* 
moned to pronounce judgment in her cause. It 
was held as on the £rst sessions, in the chapel 
of the Castle of Rouen, and was supposed to be 
a public audience inasmuch as it was crowded 
with the principal En^h nobility in the 'city, 
including the Resent, Cardinal Beaufort, and all 
the Knights of the Garter then in France. 

Cauchon administered the supporting advice 
1^ his false angel to Jeanne's spirit, as the physi- 
cians did their cordial distillations to her body, 
whenever its powers seemed to flag and need re- 
animation. The most positive promises of suc- 
eor in the hour of need had just been afforded 
her ; and neither the grim array of those Warriors 
whom she had made ashamed to wear the proud- 
est badge of their chivalry, nor the cold wrath in 
the countenance of Bedi(^ nor the flaming in- 
dignation in that of the cardinal, which made his 
brows the color of his robes, seemed in any way 
to daunt her. Weak and pale as she was with 
her malady, her eyes shone with courage and de- 
fiance, and her step was as firm, when she ap- 
proached the tribunal, as in her warrior days it 
had been against fiercer but less deadly £Des. It 
even seemed that her eye ran^ged among the 
banderols, placed behind the chairs of the Eng- 
lish knights, with exasperating brightness of re- 
collection, recalling the overthrows she had given 
them. A mutter of wrath passed over those 
stem lips, and an impatient movement was plain- 
ly audible, in the clatter of armor. Talbot him- 
self finally extinguished a lingering sentiment of 
admiration and pity in his heart. 

But it was to be remarked on this occasion, 
that the judges no longer strove with one another 
in the prominence of place, and a general shrink- 



ing^ from the black le^BafailHy tiiey shazed, 
might almost have been detected in the receded 
aspect of the mass on the platform. The Bishop 
of Beauvais alone preserved his throne in its 
former plaoe^ and thus seemed isolated and in ad- 
vance of the main body, — a bad eminence which 
he had amply earned. The inquisitor-vicar him- 
self, cold, ana stilled by nature and custom against 
the weaker sentiments of humanity, had yet 
craved permission to absent himself' from this 
consummation, and was only present in compU- 
ance with the mingled threats and entreaties of 
the bishop. 

*' Jeanne! you seem, indeed, still to wear the 
wan colors of disease," said Cauchon, in a mild 
and almost parental tone. *^ liCt us hope that 
what has weakened your mortal and fleshy part 
hath also diminished the rebellious fury and inso- 
lence of the fiend which had gained entire pos- 
session of you P' 

^ 1 am what I was, my lord ! my soul is not 
the slave, but the companion on a journey to my 
body," replied Jeanne. " But beware in turn 
what you do, for you put yourself in great dan- 
ger!" 

^^ In what danger, Jeanne ? — tell us ; the fore- 
warned are forearnid," reified the prelate, in his 
more habitual tone of mockery. 

" You say you are my judge,^' said Jeanne. ^ I 
know not if you are ; but look to it well that you 
do not judge ill, for you will put yourself thereby 
in great peril.; and I warn you of it, that, if our 
Lord punishes you, I may have done my duty in 
giving you warning in time." 

" We thank thee, Jeanne 1" replied the bishop. 

"How softly you speak I" said Jeanne, witii 
an evanescent faintness of terror. "Speak in 
your old tone, my lord of Beauvais ; I love not to 
hear the wolf bleat I" 

" Doubt it not^" returned Cauchon, resuminjg 
all the overbearmg state and fierceness of his 
manner. " If I could speak in thunder, methinks 
it would be all too weak to a-ppall tiiat fiend- 
propped heart of thine !?— Yet Let me not forget 
mine office, which is, charitably and kindly to 
admonish tnee. for the last time, to repent and 
acknowledge thine errors, and throw thyself on 
the mercy of the Chureh, — ^Whidi will else be 
obliged to abandon thee to the relentless hand of 
secular justice! I need not remind thee, for 
thine audacity has forgotten nothing, in how 
many and divers times and places, I, and these 
wise aiul hcdy men, my colleagues, have interro- 
gated thee upon matters of faith of great and ar- 
duous importance. Whereto thou nast reidied 
various and many things, which lettered and sci- 
entific men, diligently considering, have noted 
much by thee said and confessed heretical and 
pernicious in the faith ; and because thou art an 
illiterate woman, ignorant of the scriptures, we 
oflered to send thee learned and scientific doctors, 
benevolent and honest men, to inform thee suita- 
bly. And every day, since this process began, 
we have sent to thee certain of our. number to 
catechise and teach thee on all points necessary 
to salvation, for the Church closes not her bosom 
to the returning prodigal. Finally, we address 
to thee this present sSutary admonition, which 
we entreat thee to consider well and accept ^P- 
missively. For, if thou dost not acknowledge 
thine o&nses in a solemn form of recantation, 
and throw thyself on the mercy of God, we aban- 
don thee to the justice of men, by fire, and the 
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eternal wntii of Him who gave us power mi 
eaitfa to bind and to loose !" 

**• I thank ye all, £ur fflrs, for your care of my 
9011I ! — ^Ye woidd have me confess mjrself a sor^ 
oeress and a heretic, and blacken my king and 
cause forever !'' replied Jeanne. ^^ It cannot be 1 
Bat in very trath, seeing how sick at heart I am, 
it seems to me that I am in great peril oi death 
--not from your hands, the power is not given to 
them, though the will be, as in the fangless ad- 
der's jaws. But, if God doth his pleasure on me, 
I I pray ye let me have shriving, and receive my 
Savior, and be buried in holy earth !" 

'^ If thou wishest to obtain the sacraments of 
the Church, it behooves thee in the first instance 
to submit to it wholly !" replied Cauchon. " The 
only sacrament we can now administer is that of 
penance.'' 

" Then I know not what to say— do what ye 
must and may," replied the exhausted but uncon- 
quered girl. 

**Do8t thou refuse to submit thyiaelf, and thy 
nyings to the authority of the Church?" said 
Hbomas de Courcelles, in hope to obtain some 
satisfaction to his conscience. 

" I submit myself to my God who sent me, 
and all the blessed Saints, male and female, of 
paradise !" returned Jeanne. 

'*'But, child," said De Courcelles, coaxingly, 
•you must know that there are two Churches: 
the Church triumphant, where God reigns, ana 
the saints, the angels, and souls that have found 
salvation, rejoice in bliss ; and the Church militant, 
consisting of our holy father, the Pope, God's 
vicar on earth, the cardinals, the prelates of the 
Church and clergy, and all good Cnristian Catho- 
lics ; .which Church being assembled cannot err, 
and is governed by the Holy Ghost. Now tell 
me, gooa child, art thou not willing to submit in 
kU things to the judgment of the Church militant, 
thus explained ?" 

** No, for I was sent to France by God, by the 

Virgin Mary, by the blessed Saints in paradise, 

by the victorious Church in Heaven I-^-and to 

that Church only do I submit myself, and my 

1 deeds, done and to be done," replied the 

jd. 

" Rank heresy ! my last scruple vanishes," said 
Thomas de Courcelles. 

" Read the articles of your libel, reverend pro- 
motor," said the bishop, impatiently. 

The promotor immediately opiened, though 
with tremulous hands, a long roll of parchment 
containing the substance of the accusations 
against Jeanne d'Arc and her replies, compiled 
by the elaborate skill of Cauchon himself into a 
frightful and apparently overwhelming mass of 
accusation. 

Having read this document at full length, 
amidst the thrills of horror and indignation of the 
audience, the promotor demanded that Jeanne 
d'Arc, commonly called the Maid of Orleans, 
should be declared a sorceress or witch, a fortune- 
teller, diviner, and false prophetess, an invoker 
and conjuratrix of evil spirits, a woman devoted 
to and persevering in superstition and magic arts, 
ignorant and schi^atic in the holy catholic faith, 
sacrilegious, idolatress, an apostate from the faith, 
accursed as a witch, blasphemous a^^inst God 
and his saints, of scandalous life, seditious, a per- 
turber of peace and hinderer thereof^ a woman 
exciting men to war, cruelly athirst for human 
blood, and stirring to its eplusioii, one who had 
11 



shamelessly abandoned tiie decency and propriftr 
of her sex, assuming the obscene habit and condip 
tion of asoldier and of a man; aperverter of eccle- 
siastical discipline and of all laws human aiid 
divine, in these and other matters alike abomi- 
nable to God and man ; a seductress of princes and 
people, permitting herself, in disdain and coo* 
tempt ot God, to be venerated and adored giving 
her nands and garments to be kissed, ana usurp- 
ing divine honors and worship; a heretic and 
venemently suspected of heresy I And thereftro, 
according to divme and canonical laws, she oueht 
to be ktwfuUyand canonically adjudged guilty, 
and suffer the punishment due to the monstroiis 
crimes and heretic pravity proven in her. And 
this the promotor prayed and demanded, in the 
name of God and of the Catholic Church. 

There was a short pause, broken by the voiee 
of the Bishop of Beauvais, which had acquired a 
singular croaking hoarseness. 

"Hast thou aught to urge against the matter 
contained in this libel, Jeanne ?'' he said. 

"I appeal to God, the King of heaven and 
earth !" she replied. 

'^ You should appeal, on the contrarTf to the 
pope and a general council'! — ^the Council of Bale 
IS now sitting !" exclaimed \he Canon Perrinet. 
unable, in spite of his fears, to hinder himseu 
from making one last effort to prevent the tri*^ 
umph of his hated patron. 

^ Remove this fellow who dares to trouble our 
proceedings ! What, a canon, a doctor of the 
Church!" said the bishop, vehemently. "We 
are ashamed to call thee brother ; yet, brother, 
retire instantly to our palace, and dare not to set 
foot out of its bounds until we give permission, 
on pain of losing yoiir sacred privileges as a 
churchman, and we all know what the faithful 
subjects of our lord. King Henry, will then do by 
one aiding and comforting this sorceress I" 

Perrinet, thoroughly recovered from his fit of 
daring, slunk out of the assembly^ 

^ Trouble not that one among so many should 
have seemed my friend ! — He but seemed," said 
Jeanne. " Nor will I for an instant withdraw 
my trust in God, to place it in men." 

*^ Jeanne, very dear daughter I it has now be- 
come my most painful duty to be the first to give 
my judgment and the reasons for it," said the 
bishop, with great softness of tone. " But ere I, 
Peter, by the divine pity, but altogether unwor- 
thy. Bishop and Count of Beauvais, deliver the 
opinion, which, with great toil and travail of soul, 
ev«n as a mother painfully brings forth a child ot 
sorrow, we have formed, it behooves us, of the 
respect due to her great learning and most emi- 
nent Christianity, to read the jud^eats transmit- 
ed to us of our venerable nurse and fosterer, the 
University of Paris I" 

With this pompous preamble, Cauchon pro- 
duced a large parchment, sealed with the seal of 
the university, and properly authenticated in all 
its parts ; which he opened, and read aloud. It 
contained a condemnation in the most solemn 
forms, of all the sajrings and acts of Jeanne d' Arci 
from ner earliest infancy to the last word she haa 
uttered in her defense, as full of heresy, magic: 
sorcery, murder, treason, rebellion, idolatry, ana 
almost every species of crime that humanitv 
could comnut. Jeanne remembered her assault 
on Paris, and under whose influence these for- 
noddable fulminations were lanched, and listMied 
withatFanquilezpressioQofdisdaia. But it wis 
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not 8o with her judges, mo«t of whdm had been 
educated in the university and shared the rever- 
ence general in Europe for its decrees, or had 
much to hope or fear from its power. 

Pleased with the effect produced by this docu- 
ment, Cauchon closed it with a reverential kiss, 
aad commeDce4 his proper harangue to the pri- 
soner. 

It cannot be denied that the Bishop of Beau- 
vai»'s discourse on this occasion was a perfect 
model of inquisitorial art. He commenced {wm 
the earliest years of Jeanne d' Arc ; and having 
. established with great care^ as facts, the tradi- 
tionary legends relatmg to the Fairy Tree and 
Fountain of Domremy. he prooeedea to ascribe 
the marvels of Jeanne^s career to a direful com- 
pact between her and the enemy of man. The 
m^klicit credence in the possibility and even fre- 
quency of those diabolical bargains rendered this 
part of his task easy, and the leetming of Cau- 
ehoB supplied him with infinite examples from 
writers, sacred and profane, whose testimony it 
was thought nothing short of heresy even to 
doubt. From remote ages, fountains and wells 
had always been regarded, especially by nations 
cf Celtic descent, as the projper hsiunts of evil 
8|^ts. Trees also 6hared this superstitious dig- 
mty, and in Jeanne's case figured both a tree and 
a fountain. 

He delineated the solitary childhood and sin- 
gidar manners of Jeanne d^Arc, with an exact 
minuteness that surprised herself, and recalled so 
many affecting ideas to her mind that her head 
involuntuily sunk on her bosom, and the unut- 
terable sadness that shadowed her visage seemed, 
in vulg^ eyes, to attest the truth of the accusing 
judge's inferences. He clAuiged into a dance of 
B3Agic ceremonial the iuaocent amusement she 
had shared with the rest of the villagers, on the 
feast of the Beech-tree, when they gathered the 
Hay, and threw cakes, according to an immemo- 
rial custom, into the waters of the fountain. He 
eame then to speak of her early visions beneath 
the enchanted boughs, and, without hesitation, 
declared that the supposed saints and angels were 
neither move nor less than fiends m disguise, who 
thus introduced themselyes and their b^eful doc- 
trines without exciting the terror of the young 
{Kipil of hell, Cauchon proved this dread iden- 
tity by many arguments, more or less unfounded, 
but all subtle, full of venom, and elaborately 
mingled with the popular superstition and learn- 
ed &Lncies of the a^e, which he himself at other 
times made the unceasing subjects of his rail- 
lery. 

The tree is known by its fruit ; and, therefore, 
the evil that Jeanne d'Arc had done was suffi- 
cient proof of the malignant nature of the spirits 
who had sent her forth on her deeds of arms. 
It was not difficult to persuade men who had suf- 
fered so bitterly from the consequences of her 
actions, that they were evil in themselves. The 
majority^ of the English had a firm belief that 
their kings were the rightful sovereigns of France 
also. They knew that Charles VII. was weak, 
▼oluptuous, fiuthless, many doubted even his le- 
gitimacy ; why should God aid him against the 
harmless and pious child who claimed both 
crowns by right of inheritance and of his father's 
sword, almost equally 1 

The Bishop of Beauvais was an orator, and he 
pKoved it by the terrible description wnich he 
^Kfe.oi the oopsequences of Jeannie's missionr— 



the Uoodshed^ ttsorvationy rain, aoi destrqctioD 

brought on cities and once populous provinces by 
her means 1 At the moment of her apf^earance, 
he declared, that France was about to sink into 
peace and repose, about to become the most 
nourishing of nations, under the care of the wise 
and valiant brother of Henry V. But now what 
was it? A Golgotha, an aeeldamsir a field of 
blood ? hopelessly entangled in broils and ever- 
lasting warfare. 

But despite this flattering allusion, the Regent 
Bedford turned pale with anger, when the ^- 
soner suddenly interrupted her jud^ by inquiring 
whether the good town of Compiegne stul held 
out against the rebels of Burmin^ ? "• When 
the fever raged worst, methou^t I was in the 
market-place, among the children that wept 
around me on the day of my sally, and heard 
proclamation made by a skeleton in a tabard of 
England, that all of th^m should be slain, more 
mercilessly than of old were those of Jewry by 
Herod that idew the innocents V- she exclaime<L 

Without designing to notice this interruption^ 
the prelate proceeded to trace Jeanne through 
the various phases of her brief but wonderful 
career. He showed how the fiend busied him* 
self in removing all the difficulties that beset her 
way ; how she had been timely warned of the 
intentions at Commercy to arrest her : how she 
had won an old and by no means credulous go* 
vemor of a city to believe in her then seemin^y 
impossible promises, and furnish her with arma 
and attendants. He proved, with great ability, 
that she and they must have passed invisibly 
from Vaucouleurs to Chinon, inasmuch as the 
whole country, roads, castles, and villages, were 
occupied and beset by English and Burgun-* 
dians. 

But now Couchon arrested his own progress 
to dilate on a subject calculated to give Jeanne 
greater pain than any he had yet inflicted. By 
an elaborate train of authorities, decrees of couu- 
cilsj and texts of Scripture, he proved that it wa4 
a highly indecent and sinful procedure in Jeanne 
d'Arc to assume the garb of the virile sex, much 
more the arms of a soldier and knight. She 
could noty therefore, have done it by command of 
God or his saints, and, therefore, the devil must 
have prompted her, since all human acts were in- 
spired eitiier by the jpowers of evil or good. 
The impure and relentless heart and learning of 
Cauchon suggested a horrible hypothesis to de- 
stroy the impression of the reason alleged by 
Jeanne herself for this part of her conduct. He 
declared that, as was usually his coiurse with his 
female victims, Satan had constituted her one of 
his paramours. It was well known that the 
Foul One was as iealous as he was lustful, and ' 
he might, perhaps, have taken some special liking ' 
to the young country wench before them, his 
victims for the most {Mirt being aged and hideous 
women. This might be the real reason for the 
pretended chastity and decorum of Jeanne's 
manners, H indeed, it was possible she had pre- 
served either in the court and camps of Charles 
VII. The worthy ecclesiastic proceeded to give 
a picture of the manners of both, which proved 
tbat at least he was familiar with handling the 
dark colors of history, and with the most de- 
grading and dreadful features of his times. 

The Maid of Orleans was herself not unaware 
that much of what was said was true. Her 
efforts to oarxect the licentiousness of the campa 
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of Chailes YII., his own and that of his courtiers, 
lecurred to her in overwhelming testimon^r. But 
she was so stunned and horrorstrtick with the 
detestable gloss cast on herself that, in spite of 
her recollections^ the bishop seemed to deal dur- 
ing the rest of his discourse in monstrous and un- 
founded fictions. It almost seemed to her as if 
he spoke henceforth of some one else that dream- 
ily usurped her name, some fiend of bloodshed, 
cruelty^ impurity, and all malignity t 

But it was necessary to pursue the chain of 
the main accusation of magic and sorcery, secured 
at intervals by these stancheons of calumny. 
Jeanne next beheld herself at Chinon, in the pre- 
sence of her king, raising a simulated regalia by 
the exercise of magic arts, to lure him into cre- 
dence and acceptance of her diabolical aid ! The 
whole scene Canchon declared to be either a pre- 
sumptuous and lying invention, or a contrivance of 
the fiend to lure the despairing Charles and his 
oofurtiers into the snare. Her glorious exploits at 
Orleans were in the same manner declared to be 
performed by magic, which had enabled her to 
paralyze the arms of the English soldiery, delude 
meir eyes with appdling apparitions, quench the 
fire in their culverins, stop the ball in its flight, 
and drive the bolts and arrows whirling back in 
the faces of the archers who discharged them I 
It was carefully remembered that she had 
changed the course of the wind at her pleasure, 
and of the stream of the Loire, the most unman- 
ageable and headstrong of rivers. 

Cauchon came at length to speak of the cam- 
paign of Pataye ; and something of malicious sat- 
isfaction might have been detected by a skilled 
psychologist in the tone of his lamentations over 
Its disasters. Suffolk shuddered and wept at the 
remembrance of his defeat, and of his brother's 
death at Jargeau ; and Fastolfe became rigid as 
a statue, if statues could breathe hard and pant- 
ingly between their teeth, when his quondam 
friend and ally spoke of his flight from the field 
of Pataye. Cauchon indeed adopted his own 
account of the matter, ascribed the disgraceful 
panic to the irresistible force of fiends disguised 
as the knight's esquirra, who hurried his horse 
from the field, as if driven on a whirlwind : but 
he took care.to make this account probable oy so 
powerful and eloquent a contrast of the former 
valiant career of the knight, that his heart was 
evidently wrung, and he ground his teeth with 
farj'. If other pioofe were needed, there were 
the circumstances relating to the stag of Com- 
mercy, and the chain &stened round its antlers ! 
fSrom the moment Fastolfe regained this precious 
gift, so foolishly bestowed on the four-footed at- 
tendant of the sorceress, it seemed he began to 
leeain his manly courage and knightly audacity. 

But when Cauchon came to speak of the march 
to Rheime and the coronation of Charles VII., 
Jeanne's memory became so thronged with pain- 
ful and delicious recollections, that she scarcely 
heard or attended to the formidable glosses put 
upon the expedition and its events. It seemed 
to her, in the delusive tenderness of the associa- 
tions thus provoked, that she was once more free, 
and pacing with a gallant host, beneath a fair 
sky, on her noble char^r, discoursing of heaven 
and glory and love with the young sovereign, 
now, as then, the idol of her generous dreams. 
She awoke from those enchanting reveries with 
a start, — and found herself with Cauchon beneath 
the walls <rf Ptfis. 



It may be imagined that the poMtic prelatfe did 
not lose so fine an opportunity, to compliment 
those many personages of his audience^ whom the 
former part of his discourse was ceitam to shame 
and wound. He announced as a happy omen, 
and a proof of the divine protection vouchsa^ 
to the pety and virtues of John of Lancaster, 
that the fortunes of the Maid had received their 
first rude shock in encountering with him. He 
lauded the valor and fidelity of the Parisians, 
the unmoved constancy of the English leaders 
and their 4M>ldier8, not to be shaken by former 
disasters, and present prodigies. Another proof 
of her witchcraft was here noted. A man-at- 
arms, Wnlfstan of Wurbois by name, fi>mierly 
possessed by terror at her mere mention, lucidly 
drawing blood from her by piercing her with an 
arrow, was ever after so completely cured, that 
he became one of her capturers, and was now 
her jailer. The ex-verdurer seemed scarcely to 
rejoice in this revelation of his exploits, for he 
hung his head, and looked like one ashamed of 
what he had done. 

Jeanne was slightly but evidently troubled on 
learning who had infucted upon her the dreadftd 
wound at Pari& and had checked forever her 
career of triumpn. But other crimes were yot 
to be enumerated, and claimed her attention. 
She learned that, in the person of Franqnetd' Ar- 
ras, she had inhumanly, and against every law 
of war and chivalry, put to death a noble Bar- 
gundian gentleman, who had not otherwise ofiTend* 
ed than by his devotion to the service of his king 
and his lord, the Bishop of Beauvais. By this 
proceeding she had deprived herself of all xisjkt 
of complaint, if even the Count de Lignv Ml 
not thought proper to surrender her to the Churd^ 
but had done retaliatory justice in depriving hsr 
of hfe. 

The cruel ecclesiastic had carefully noted her 
own frequent declaration, that her powers had 
only been granted her for a year. His exaspera- 
tion of revenge was deepened on approaching the 
period of his own great losses and defeats. He 
explained the circumstance of Jeanne having 
fallen into the hands of her enemies on the very 
day after the expiration of her year of compeet 
with the fiend, as one of the usixal tricks of that 
deceitfid tempter. 

A thousand circumstances, too minute, and 
many of them toq indecent, to be recorded in 
this brief summary, completed the amazing array 
of fklse proof wmch the subtlety, learning, and 
cruelty of Cauchon had concentrated. Among 
other signs of the displeasure of heaven, it was 
known to all that Jeanne's great misfortunes had 
always taken place on some special frist-day of 
the Church. She herself confessed,, and to give 
the worst their due, with evident contrition and 
anguish, that after the coronation at Rheims, 
she had continued yrith the army, in ^te of an 
express prohibition from our Lady. She admitted 
a doubt as to whether she was m mortal sm or 
not, and refused to declare on what account. She 
avowed that she attacked Puis willfully on a 
solemn festival of the Churchy as if her ohjeet 
was to please her own masters, by insulting the 
celestial chiefe oi Christianity. 

For these and many more reasons, the Bishop 
of Beauvais solemnly declared that, with great 
sorrow and relaetance, he joined in all the judg- 
ments of ^e University of Fans, considered tbit 
the promdor had fully established his chaifet 
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and pronounced that the aeeused was guilty of 
the crimes of heresy, idolatry, worship of fiends, 
magic, sorcery, indecency, murder, sedition, rob- 
bery, and rebellion. 

*fAnd now, my brethren." concluded the bishop, 
'^ it is your turn, each singly, individually, and lor 
himself, to deliver his judgment and the reasons 

- for it. But first-- that no one may retain even the 

- ^adow of a doubt—two witnesses shall be called 
whose testimony will establish the firm bases of 
this accusation. Call John Fastolfe, formerly 
knight and of the mostillostrious and noble order 
«f the Garter." 

*^And one who shall be knight and brother again, 
when this accursed witch is ashes 1" said the re- 
cent, in a loud voice. 

^ It is not the wont of the holy omce to exa- 
mine witnesses in presence of the accused, brother 
of Beauvaisy" said the inquisitor-vicar, but cer- 
tainly with no intention against the prisoner. 
' *^ But this is for a special purpose, my brother," 
seplied the bishop; and Fastolfe advanced, very 
pue, and quivering in every musde. 

Before he began to meak — and he seemed to 
have some difficulty — Jeanne broke in-— 

'' I see well my spell is not qvate over," she 
said, a little scornfully. ^ Let him pass : I ad- 
mit all that he can say, save that I yieldea to the 
temptation whereby he beheld me assailed, which 
is fiuse. But what other witness have yel Let 
me see him; what witness? I would know 
what witness I" 

'^ There is reason for your amdety, Jeanne," 
■ud Cauchop, with savagely kindling eyes. ^ It 
Is one that, unnaturally audacious and unfeeling 
M thou art, even thou wilt not dare to treat with 
contumely. You did me little good in my coun- 
try and I have done you less in yours { — ^Where 
is Ja^ob d' Arc ? Admit him." 

As he spoke a little door in the open brass 
■creenwork before the altar opened, and an old 
man with long white hair came staggering dizzily 
forth, led by two vergers of the chapel. He ad- 
vanced a iew paces as if scarcely conscious of 
what he was doing, and then, uttering a piercing 
cry. rushed forward, and clasped Jeanne in his 
emorace, — who vainly strove to open her mana- 
cled arms to receive it,— exclaiming in tones that 
went through the hardest heart, ^My child 1 my 
child 1" 
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" 8o mockel sorrow haddo never eresture, 
That if, or ihall be, while the world may dure.^* 

Chaucer 
** Even my own loal deserts me now !'* 

Braoif. 

• Foa some moments even the merciless Cau- 
ehon was afiected with the agony of the scene 
he had produced, while Jeanne and her sire aban- 
doned themselves to one which united joy and 
•aguish almost too powerful for humanity to sus- 
tain. But the judge quickly perceived that the 
spectacle of the meeting of the bereaved father 
and his child began to i»oduoe a very different 
eS&ct from what he had intended. He therefore 
hastened to interrupt it 

*" Jacobus,'> he said sternly, "It was not that 
yon might fool us out of these womanish dra^ 
thHt you came or were brought hither." 



*^ Nay, my most reTerend knd ; nay, Jeanne, k 
was not for this. O God, what was it for?" ex- 
claimed the old man with a bewildered stare. 
"■ Yes, yes, I remember, it was to save thee, my 
child, my precious lost one 1 Ah, Jeanne, Jeanne I 
rememner I came not near thee in thy wicked 
glories and powers at Rheims ; I asked nothing of 
thee, accepted nothing 1 Thine uncle is rich with 
thy ungodly gold ; I am impoverished by the vil- 
lanous Burgimdians who ravagtd our village in 
hatred of thee. But I am come to thee now in 
thy disgrace and ruin and chains— when the Evil 
One has deserted thee — ^to hid thee in turn desert 
him. Turn and spit in the face of Satan, my child ! 
confess thy wofm compact with him — confess all 
thy sins— Hand demand the pardon and peace of 
the Church, which will not be denied tnee, and 
return with me to our village, where yet we may 
be happy — ^where all shall be forgiveii — where 
thy mother will smile again, and thy father's 
weary eyes be closed by thy best-loved and 
gentle hand !" 

^ Father, thou too I thou amidst my betrayers 1" 
said Jeanne, staring aghast at her sire. ^ No, 
this is one of the visions of my madness 1 I hare 
been mad all along : I have fallen asleep in the 
hot noonday under tne Fairy Tree^ and the sun 
has seared my brain. I dream all this 1" 

" Would thou didst ! But, my child, confide 
no longer in thy spellJ The Fairy Tree itself is 
withered ^ the ligntnings struck it, and nothing 
but a blackened trunk remains 1" groaned the 
miserable old man. >, 

^^Hast thou burned mv beautiful beech-tree, 
too, Cauchon?" exclairoea Jeanne with a true in- 
s^ration of anger which made the prelate start on 
ms tribunal. *' False priest and betrayer 1 descend 
from that usurped seat, and own on thy kees, if 
thou hast yet the grace to pray, that it was thy 
messengers, and not the lightning of Heaven, that 
destroyed my beauteous tree 1" 

^ Tnou seest, Jeanne, thy conjurations have at 
least no power over me," replied Cauchon, calmly. 
" I anticipated but littla that an old man's tears 
could melt thine obstinacy ; but the hardest of 
belief must now be satisfied of thy guilt — and 
charity compelled me to leave no means untried. 
And now remove the old man, and^ let the judg- 
ment proceed." 

He is old, 'tis true — ^my flB^er is old; and 
the more shame therefore to ye who have abused 
him thus I" said Jeanne, gazing with grief-struck 
eyes at her miserable parent, who, unable to utter 
a word, but wringing his hands frantically, turned - 
from his daughter to her judges, and irom the 
'udges to his daughter, in a dreadfiil pantomime. 
Ha, Cauchon 1 I could have forgiven thee aught 
but this ,* and yet ye who see it call yourselves 
human ! Take him away, in very troth. But, 
father, dearest Either, I recall my words ; I did 
not say that thou hast aided them in their work i 
They nave deceived thee ; I know it, and my 
dying words shall bless thee 1 Take him away 
inde«i ; - let him go free ^ and, father, tell my 
mother— take him away, if ye would not burst 
my hearty and so he cheated of your vengeance !" 

"^ I will not go ; ye shall not drag me with red 
hot pincers, unfess she goes with me 1" said Jacob 



hot pincers, unless she goes with i 
d'Arc, recovering, but still bewilderedly,hi8 facul- 
ties. ^ She is my daughter ,- 1 have found her 
again ; give her to me, iad she shall never harm 
ye any more 1" 
<< We will take better caie of her than them 
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ettist, or wilt, jailgi&g by flie patt," wid Cauchon. 
^ Thou hearest, oM man, she will not repent^ will 



not confess ! Depart, and leave her to a doom 
thyself canst not deny ahe merits P' 

^Nay, fear not for me, my father; all the 
swords of all these soldiers, all the lies and nudice 
of all these ])riests, have no power over me !" 
said Jeanne, in a lofty tone. ^ Leave me now ^ 
i shall be with thee anon." 

" She believes still in her whispering familiars. 
Methought I saw some shadow at her ear 1" ex- 
daimed Cauchon ; and even the &ther retreated 
fiom the neighborhood of his child. 

^ Ah, wilt thou stall tmst in them, Jeanne ? 
Have they not deceived thee to this pass ?" said 
the miserable old mam 

^ No, nor am I deserted as thou deemest, father ! 
Let this be the compact between us : if I come 
not forth free and unscathed to liberty and triumph 
from these dungeons, deem me the worst mine 
enemies have caBed me !" said Jeanne. 

^ With this condition, bid her farewell forever 
and depart!" said Cauchon imperiously; and 
Jacob d'Arc made a folterine effort to return to 
his child's embrace. But me emotion of the 
dreadful scene overcame him at the instant, and 
he fell senseless into the arms of Wulfistan of 
Warbois, who kindly and mercifidly carried 
him out of the chapel. 

After this mourniiil episode, the judges pro- 
ceeded to deliver their verdict in the order they 
were called upon by •Cauchon. There was a tre- 
mulous reluctance in the manners of some which 
irritated both him and the English audience. 
Luckily for themselves these waverers had nearly 
all brousht their verdict written out ; and terri- 
fied by mn noise and angry murmurs of the Eng- 
lish, no man ventured to make any alteration in 
hisjudgment or consequent sentence. 

The sentence in cases of obstinate persistance 
in error was of a kind which Jeanne herself anti- 
cipated in her answer to the bishop's demand, 
whether she was now prepared'to make a recan- 
tation of her heresies, since they were pronounced 
such by an unanimous ecclesiastical judgment. 

. ^ If I saw the flame lighted, the fagots heaped, 
the executioner with his torch, myself amidst the 
flames — no I" 

^ Would it be proper to apply some torture to 
make her confess?" said Frater Johannes, re- 
suming his nature or habitude. 

"■ No, brother, I see not that it will be of any 
use. I abandon her to the arm of secular jus- 
* tice," returned Cauchon, rising. 

^ And I~-4nd I — and I," resounded on all 
sides, as the judges rose in a body. 

" And I — appeal from your judgment to the 
judgment of God !" exclaimed Jeanne, fervently 
clasping hei chained hands, and gazing up- 
ward. 

^^ Thou shalt have it— in fire 1" said Cardinal 
Beaufort, impetuously. ^ Appeal rather to thy 
dark gods, for to-morrow thou shalt to the or- 
deal ! Look, look at her — not a. tear has she, 
like a true witch ; while l^ose who hate her, 
and have much cause, weep torrents 1 Hence 
with her, foul thing 1 and to-morrow the sun 
shall shine on her the last time, and brighten 
again for Endand." 

"• No, scarlet priest I Never again shall the 
sun of France shine joyously on the crouching 
leopards of England !" returned the Maid, for the 



composed of her noble and knightly i 

and the brightness of inspiration returned to her 
whole appearance. "" Slay me ye may peiw 
chance, for I am in your hwds, if Glod will sufler 
it; but undo my work ye cannot! I have 
loosened a t(»rrent that will not cease to roar until 
it has swept ye back into the seas ye never should 
have crossed i Victory after victory shsXL deck 
the arms of my king, until heralds and agied. 
monks can hardly reckon them! Paris shall 

ri her gates, and receive him more joyfully 
children their mother when she retunia 
with fruit and bread from the market ! And 
within as many years as I have spoken word% 
an Englishman snail be as rare in France as the 
accursed beast that crouches for its {neyupoB 
your standards !" 

"Peace, babbling witch! peace, or by my 
halidame, I will cut thine evil prophecies short 
in thy throat!" shouted the truculent Earl ck 
Stafford, starting on his feet, aiid grasping hia 
dagger- 

" Peace, thou foolish Stafford !" exclaimed the 
regent, tearing him violently back by the belt. 
" Dost thou think the king bought her so dearly 
to make pastime for thy butcher-knife ? Go now 
in safety to thy dungeon, Jeanne ! and pray to 
Heaven or to hell, whichever thou wilt; but 
unless thou dost recant and confess thy sorceries 
and those of the rebel assassin, Charles of Yaloi^ 
to-morrow assuredly earthly flames shall bum 
thee into everlasting ones !" 

With a look and manner altogether unappalled 
even by this terrific menace, Jeanne d'Axc 
was led away from the tribunal which had just 
pronounced her sentence — and its own. Her 
usual escort of spearmen instantly surrounded 
her, and by them she was led into her place of 
confinement under the great tower of the castlo 
of Rouen. 

It was a dungeon of considerable extent, at a 
great depth in the foundations of the fortresSi 
lighted only by a feeble glimmer which during a 
portion of the day descended the open well-stair- 
case in a circular tower, leading to it. This 
mockery of day had still to pass through the 
thickly woven bars of an iron grating which ad- 
mitted to a second long narrow flight of steps 
landing on the floor of the dungeon. There were 
two other doors of similar material, apparently 
opening by dark archways into other parts of the 
subterraneous prison, whence a cold, damp air 
blew at times as if from the yawning jaws of a 
whale. In one corner of this chaml)er was a 
miserable truckle bed, strewed with straw, and 
garnished with a counterpane, some moldy olan- 
kets, and a log of wood for a pillow. Immedi- 
ately alxtve it in the naked stone wall were two 
strong rings of iron^ to which Jeanne's chain was 
always fastened with a padlock, so as to leave 
her only the melancholy range of its clanking 
links for exercise or slumber. 

According to custom, the verdurer secured this 
chain while Fastolfe and his soldiers remained at 
the iron grating above. But Jeanne was buried 
so profoundly in thought that she scarcely noticed 
the performance of the habitual ceremony, until 
havmg accomplished it, she suddenly became 
aware that the verdurer paused^ and looked at 
her with an extraordinarily wistful and sorrowful 
countenance. 

'^ It will be the last time unless she repenta 
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■nk t" he muttend tohiaiMlf. << Uabe at her 
•ki tricks agidn, iar it goes so hard against my 
gram to festeD her up like a hei&r here for 
abughter, that were it not that 'tis impossiblt 
Ah 1 poor wench,'' he continued, addressing her 
with great earnestness, ^ I speak not y]our tongue 
«f France so well as I could wish, but in such as 
I have I do entreat you, take mercy on your 
ioodly carcass, and do not give yourself to be 
Moiled like a spring pullet, and your soul to be 
damned, but confess your witchcrafts and let us 
all be at peace again f ' 

^ Rest thee content, good soldier, I shall not 
Mrish, though I seem in such jeoperay/' replied 
Jeanne, calmly. "• Farewell, for perchance I 
shall not see thee again ; and I leave thee with 
this word, that anudst all mine enemies— and 
thou hast been no light one to me — ^I do believe 
tiMm art the only true and honest one 1" 

" She cannot ride away on a broomstick, for 
A» hath none at hand," mused Wul&tan, aloud ; 
and the tears started in his eyes as he continued, 
^ but so how thou canst or mayst, I will not say 
in God's name, provided thou dost not pass my 
post ; for, witch as thou art, I had metninks no 
liefer see thee burned than mine own old Eng- 
lish mother!" 

Jeanne d'Arc was left alone in darkness and 
the silence of her dungeon. But the magic of 
bim and imagination illumined even this ^oom, 
and peopled even this solitude. Far from view- 
ing with horror and fear the approach of her 
menaced doom, the Maid of Orleans, strong in 
the promises of the false St. Margaret expected 
that it would only hasten the celestial prepara- 
tions for her deliverance : no time would be lost, 
since the catastrophe which must else engulf 
her was threatened so immediately, and the me- 
^Btations of Jeanne d'Arc were for a long time 
merely an ecstatic series of conjectures on tiie 
manner in which her escape would be effected. 
The various means adopted by angels and hea- 
venly messengers of former times in the re- 
demption of saints from their captivities and 
daneers, passed in splendid review before the 
well-stored imagination of the religious heroine 
of Domremy. The joy and triumph of eluding 
• the vigilant hatred of'^her enemies, of once more 
breathing the sweet air of liberty, of reviving 
b^ her miraculous restoration and presence, the 
flagging fortunes of France, made up altogether 
so rich a dream of hope, that the most deUcious 
fruition never surpassed the happiness of her 
reverie. 

Jeanne could not indeed guess how she i^ould 
b e rede emed, chained in the depths of a massive 
fortress, in a city of enemies, surrounded hy un- 
numbered watchful jailers and sentinels, without 
a manifest and stupendous miracle. At times, 
however, a hope more beautiful and cheering than 
even the expectation of a celestial presence that 
would enable her to glide like light &om her cap- 
tltity, breathed throup;h her soul in music. She 
imagined that her king, her royal Charles, the 
comrades of her victories, the armies she had led, 
might have secretly determined on effecting her 
rescue by force of arms, might by stealthy march- 
as be approaching Rouen, even then might silent- 
ly be planting their ladders, preparing to scale 
the w^ls, and pour to the deliveran'ce of their 
deUverer I The rapturous happiness of receiving 
life and liberty from the hands of her king was 
to the hs^less heroine a brighter and more gor- 



geous hope than to waleome Utem from those «( 

anarchangeL 

So absorbedly did this brilliant reverie possess 
her, that when suddenly a light darted tmough 
the bars of her dungeon^ and some figures appear- 
ed at it, she started up m the almost certam ex- 
pectation of beholding either the glittering arms 
of her king and of Sunois, or the resplendent 
robes, white as the sun, in which her gloriout 
fancies robed her heavenly visitants. It was a 
contrast, strong as the essence of all that eternally 
exists between imagination and reality, when the 
door grated open, and Wulfistan made hit appear- 
ance, lighting with a toisch the tremulous steps of 
a bare-footed 'friar, closely cowled, and with the 
rope of a cordelier round his waist. Fastolfe fol- 
lowed him. 

"' Jeanne I" said the fallen Draeoa Knight in a 
hollow voice, and it was almost Uie fint time he 
had spoken to her since she was confided to his 
custody : ^ I have brought a confessor to thee : I 
would not have thee neri^ both body and soul 1 
The iudges commanded that none should visit 
thee, but this good man hath presented himself; 
and so earnestly entreated to be allowed to exhort 
thee from ^hine obstinate persistaace in damua^ 
tion, that Inave not refused." 

^I thank thee for this at least i^-Good fiither, 
who art thou ?" replied the prisoner, gazing with 
piercing anxiety at her visitor. 

^ Ask not my child ! it is a dangerous service, 
should the bishop wot who I am or that I have 
dared to thwart his commands," replied the friar, 
in a weak undertone. ^ Leave us, sirs, for my 
work of charity is of such danger to myself that, 
if as it is said, she begins at home, I hazard much 
by tarriance here." 

"^ To me also 1" replied the knight. "• But my 
oath could not be meant to extend to men having 
thy holy purpose and habits I" 

'"' Win her to confess and recant pjod save her 
poor soul and body together, father, and I wiH 
give you a dozen* saluts instead of taking the 
crowns you offered me !" said Wul&tan. ^ Her 
confessioh of the witchcraft will suffice to clear 
my lord's noble honor, and since the devil has 
deserted her now, she may yet live to make some 
good man a good wife 1" 

There was some degree of significance and 
even rough tenderness in these latter words which 
were, however, altogether lost upon their object. 
Jeanne was absorbed in the survey of her unex- 
pected visitor, and continued so while he turned 
his back upon her, and most anxiously watched 
until the Dragon Enieht and his attendant had 
evidently readied the nighest step in the drcuhir 
staircase. 

I see thou recopnizest me, Jeanne, my daugh- 
ter ; but, in very faith, I might well have mistak- 
en thee for another !" said the friar, turning with 
an altered and familiar manner. ^ Why dost thou 
stare at me so with thine eyes ? But thou dost 
well not to mention my name 1" 

*' Michael, art thou? — But where are thy rain- 
bow wings and thine arms dipped in the dazzling 
light?" replied Jeanne, dizzied with the bright- 
ness of the torch which Wul&tan had transfened 
to the friar. 

"" Nay, my child ! — Dost thou not know me- 
now ?" said the cordelier, throwing back his cowL 

** Friar Richard !" said Jeanne, with an expres- 
sion of visible surprise and disappointment. 

^ But do not utter my name, for dungeon waUs 
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are like little pitchers «nd have long ears) — ^Ah, 
this indeed is not Rheims !" replied. the confessor. 
"Thou art right to he amazed to see me here, for 
I am amazed to see myself, and come at great 
risk, hut that, to har the worst, I hear the arch- 
hishop's written pledge to ][>ut all the prisoners in 
bis hands to death if a hair of my head is hurt, 
and there is a Beaufort among them ! Besides, 
who cotdd dream to recognize in these miserable 
cordelier weeds the grand prior Ricardus, who is 
to be Abbot of Longueville if he succeeds in his 
perilous mission f — ^But I must draw down my 
cowl, thou knowest me now !" 

** Y es. verjr truly, but wherefore art thou here 
in peril V^ said Jeanne, remembering some of the 
friar's characteristics with a melancholy smile. 

^ The archbishop cannot bear that thou shouldst 
perish thus, and indeed it sat heavily on mine own 
conscience I'' replied the fiiar, witn some hesita* 
tion. *^And now that thou art certainly con- 
demned, thou seest at what a risk I have come to 
tell thee so, in this disguise, I that have not gone 
barefoot since we parted in Rheims!" 

" The archbishop ! — ^Doet thou not come from 
the king?" exclaimed Jeanne. "Do not trifle 
with me. monk, but tell me instantly, is he at 
hand with his chivalry ? Do my glorious king 
«ikid his knights storm Rouen, and will it be his 
gentle voice that shall call Jeanne from her dun- 
geon to liberty?" 

"Poor child, poor child! will nothing waken 
her from her dreams ?" said the grand prior of St. 
Remy. " Alas, no ; the king is in Bourges, for 
aught I know, feasting by waxlight, or worse, 
with my Lady of Beauty ! And for that reason, 
ttmong a million, did my lord the archbishop send 
thee his express commands not to think of perish- 
ing for a kmg so unmindful of past services, that 
ke seems scarcely to remember there was ever 
such a personage in existence as the Maid of 
Orleans P 

" Nay, now, monk* thou jestest at an ill season ! 
-^for all time shall scarcely forget that !" replied 
Jeanne, with a singular grandeur of look. " Do 
not play with me, or feed me slowly with hopes 
as 'tis said they should fatnished wretches with 
crumbs ! Thou art here, I know, and from the 
king 1 — ^Ay, and perehance, speak it out, fear not 
that I shall die of joy — ^is Ronen ours?" 

" Art thou mad, Jeanne ?" replied the cordelier, 
impatiently. " If not thou art wasting precious 
time J I swear to thee by the bones of the blessed 
patron of our order, that I am here from the Areh- 
Inshop of Rheims, and no other, and to the best 
of my knowledge and belief^ no one else of all 
thy summer friends has spoken a word, or cared 
e thought, in thy behalf!" 

" What !" exclaimed Jeanne, starting up from 
her couch so wildly that her chains rattled again, 
** Dost thou mean, dost thou say, dost thou dare 
to say that King Charles has not sent thee to 
offer a kingdom's ransom, prayers, threats, «aths 
to do the like as shall be done to me on all the 
English either now in his power, or that shall 
«ver mishap to fall into it ?" 

" No, no, my poor child I — ^a thousand times 
tio ; but all this comes of thy slighting the advice 
I ffxve thee at Rheims, wherein thou art the more 
to t>lame as it seemed to come from heaven itself!" 
replied the friar. " La Trimouille has persuaded 
the king that it^ beneath the dignity of his crown 
to sue to his enemies for mercy, and so it is! that 
if tfaott art guilty of these sorceries he would 



therein assume to himself a huge share of te 
blame and shame l^f innocent, the arch rogue 
pretends, and pleasantly challenged my lord the 
archbishop to deny it, that the Church would 
dismiss thee safe and soiud from its dutches 1" 

" If guilty ! if imocent I— Doth Charles the 
king hear these words and not smite the saycr 
dead ?" said Jeanne, with a thunderstruck and yet 
incredulous look. "If so, I have lived long 
enough, and 'tis time indeed to die !" 

^ Thou hast lived long enough for him and his 
ungrateful peers, but t\Sm hast not lived a mo* 
ment yet for thyself^ poor innocent 1" replied the 
cordeher. " It is full time thou shouldst begin to 
do so, and thou canst not tell how pleasant it is 
to live for oneself only, and have the means! 
Consider, what can Cnarles of France and the 
rest think of thy marvelous deeds, seeing that 
Heaven in no way interferes to prevent so hor- 
rible a dose to them as awaits thee! Wouldst 
thou not thyself deem it magic in another ? And 
thus they prate at court, and say that if thou art 
a saint, Heaven knows how to take care of its 
own! Now, wherefore, I pray thee, shouldst 
thou die for wretches that can iest in a matter 
like this? for certainly thou wilt be burned to 
dnders if thou dost not recant ! The king, whom 
thou hast crowned, to speak the very truth, and 
within tlie margin, deserts thee to thy fate as 
carelessly as a schoolboy his fleet of nutshells 
when he is weary of the sport 1 La Trimouille 
rules ever3rthing, and his very wife bade me tell 
thee he has vowed thy destruction, and rejoices 
greatly that the English should effect it for him 1 
The nobles and Imights refuse to allow any 
threats of retaliation to be held out, much less 
deeds to be done, lest their own sweet carcasses 
should be put in danger for one who, they say, 
was an ill comrade at best J The dtieS thou hast 
redeemed plead utter poverty in reply to hints of 
ransom! The queen herself never opens her 
prim mouth in thy favor, for she deems, by my 
Lady of Beauty's jealousy, that ^u didst play 
her a fiilse tnck on the ioumey of Rheims ! 
And it were little use if she psayed night and 
day in thy behalf, while my Lady of Beauty is 
so mad against thee! In snort, tne good arch- 
bishop and I are the only two tluat have any re- 
morses-compassion, I mean—on thee, and exhoft 
and command thee not to perish for a sovereign, 
a court, and a people so ungrateful !" 
. There was a pause, and when Jeanne spoke at 
last it was ia a broken and scarcely intelligible 
rhapsody. " O, Charles, my king! I who crowned 
thee at Rheims! O, Orleans, I who gave thy 
famine bread, and redeemed thy blood with mine 
own ! O, battle-brothers, I who restored glory 
to your namesj and your children to their inherit- 
ance ! Ah, triar, it is time indeed for me to die ; 
it is well ; and I will die as I have lived — ^unvan« 
quished. unyielding ! — And has it all come to this I 
A horrible death, nothing but death, for all my 
toils and sacrifice ! Let me kneel, monk, let me 
kneel and ask of God whether He has made 
humanity human ! If not, wherefore hath He 
sent me on earth with this human heart, alive 
and throbbing in my breast?" 

^^ Kneel not, Jeanne, nor damor so loudly; we 
have no time to lose even in prayer!" 'returned 
Friar Richard. "Humanity is but too human, 
ray child, if thou only knew it ! It is all for itself! 
It is thou that art not human, that hast sacrificed 
thy blooming years and hopes with such mad<nd 
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mUumked generosity ! But he has not eone too 
fiur who can return, nor she either: ana there- 
fore—^' 

** Speak to me no more, hut leave me to com- 
plete my work 1'' interrupted Jeanne. '^ Go thou, 
too, and let me he alone amidst all things ! 
Heaven sent me forth on this mission, and hy 
this hlackness in my heart, warns me that it 
would have me perish to expiate — O, father friar, 
YOU know not my guilt, nor wherefore our Lady 
has abandoned me to doom I I dared not confess 
to thee in Rheims, nor since, to others of thy 
holy office : and I dreamed t had choked the ser- 
pent silently in my heart ! It is not so. I lov- 
ed Charles of France 1 I love him still, as wo- 
men should not love the husband of another ! — 
and for this cause is my cup of destruction hand- 
ed to me by him; as but for him I were not now 
in this dungeon,, but peacefully at home with my 
woful father, amidst the sweet green summer 
fields P 

^ Unhappy one L I guessed as much, I knew as 
much!" replied Richard. ^^The more reason 
then for thee,. Jeanne, to shun the dread &te that 
yawns for thee ; for if thou perishest thus, thou 
penshest in mortal sin V^ 

Jeanne started back as if from some new and 
unimagined horror, visually present. ^ Say not 
this, say not this, friar ! Wrench not my heart 
irom my bosom,, to leave me a shivering coward, 
belying mine whole life in its close !'' she ex- 
claim^, " Oh, say not this is so I That to love 
without hope, without desire, nay, with dread, 
with sorrow, with repulse ! — Oh, say not that to 
die with this in my heart is perdition I But how 
hast thou known or guessed what scarcely I 
dared whisper to mine own soul V^ 

" The jests of tjie courtiers, the triumphant 
smiles of the kingj but fear not that I share the 
thoughts that calumniate thee. I know thine 
innocence of all substantial offense V^ said the 
cordelier, with considerable hesitation. " Thou 
marvelest how, and I will tell thee, for facts 
only can reason with thy despair I Thou didst 
avow all methinks to the angel of the crown, in 
Loches ? — and I was he 1 My child, it were too 
|reat a pity that thou shouldst die for a dream 1 
Hadst thou not been so simple, and dwelt all thy 
life in fields or rude camps, had not thy firncy 
lent unreal splendor to all tnat entered it, even 
as sunshine gilds a dunghill,- thou wouldst long 
since have detected our mummery I A Parisian 
child would have known, for example, that it 
was Friar Richard and his brethren of the Pas- 
sion enacting a morality of the temptation of 
some virgin saint arounci thee, at the Fairy Tree 
of Domremy^ when the mis8i(»i was given to 
thee which thou didst compass beyond all hope ! 
Therein did I myself represent the noble person- 
age of Saint Michael, which I had oil done be- 
fore to the general wonder, in a beautiful mask 
and armor, with wings of a bird of Araby thou 
hast never seen, larger than the mightiest eagle, 
many times 1 Do not look upon me, Jeanne, 
with such glazed and horrible eyes, or thou wilt 
affi*ight me out of speech ! Listen ! Was not 
this the voice of Michael, and these his words ?" 

And the religious actor, assuming with singu- 
lar rapidity the very voice and attitude of the 
saint whose attributes he had usurped, repeated 
verbatim the rhymed address with which he 
had echoed and confirmed into resolutions the 
promptings of Jeanne d'Aic^s heroic patriotism. 



Friar Richard was somewhat alanned at Uift 
fixed stare with which she contemplated him 
during this brief exhibition, and at the strange 
manner with which at the conclusion she ap- 
proached him, slightly lifted his Franciscan ro^ 
and looked attentively at Ms feet. She then let 
it fall with a deep g^isping sigh, and gazed stead- 
fastly in his face with an expression that made 
him actually dread that she was become insane. 

*' Dost thou not know me, Jeanne V^^e said at 
last, with preat trepidation. 

^' Yea, har, and prince of lies ! I know thee 
now V^ replied the captive, with eves that flash- 
ed indeed like those of madness. ^^I know thee, 
though thou hast taken a form as different from 
thine own as might b&— « good and simple-heart- 
ed friar's, and thou the fiend ? What, dost thou 
think to cheat me by tramping it without the. 
cloven hoof? Back to thy fiery kingdom, for I 
know thee too well to be cheated by thy honey- 
ed droppings of poison ! Thou art he who sat 
whispering by my restless couch of fever, and 
bade me brain myself against these pitiless walls 
when the chains irked me most 1 And now thou 
comest to take from me my last hold in this vast 
wreck! Avaunt, Satan! this is thy worn-out- 
trick — ^thy shroud of despair, wherewith thou 
vailest heaven from the eyes of the dying mar- 
tyrs — ^but not from mine 1 I see the blue stare 
rejoicing in their brightness around the throne of 
God, even through this black arching mountain 
of stone above us ! Liar 1 long ere I beheld 
Friar Richard I had visions ! I saw the saints 
walking the earth with feet that scattered light 
like waves around a bather's feet ! They spoke 
with me 1 they prayed with me ! they wept 
with me ! — long ere I saw the good man's face, 
whose outward form thou hast stolen as he slept! 
An angel comes to me even now in my dungeoo, 
and promises me an assured deliverance !" 

"" They were, and are delusions of thy young, 
enthusiasm, wrought by solitude and thought to 
frenzy," replied the friar. "Look on me! I 
sign myself with the cross; I call upon the bless- 
ed name of Jesus — ^from which the fiends shrink 
as darkness from the light, to bear witness that I 
am what I seem ! Heaven works by human 
means, my child, since the time of the miracles 1 
Therefore it may well be that thy mission was 
from heaven, that gave thee a heart more valiant 
than the boldest chivalry, and fancies as radiant 
— and sent me seasonably- into thy country to 
take advantage of mine observations to save 
France, as the sun brings forth the flowers from 
the seed sown in wild places by the wind of 
heaven. And now, after the same fashion, God 
and our Lady will that thou shouldst be saved 
by human means I" 

" What means ? what human means ?" replied 
Jeanne, with a delirious laugh, and a ghastly glare 
round her dungeon's massive walls.- " There are 
none ! Or wUt thou, blasphemous deceiver ! if 
such thou art, appear before the tribunal that has 
condemned me, and save me by confessing that 
Jeanne d'Arc was a. poor toy and puppet of a 
craf^ priest, and saved France by a lie r ' 

" Nay, for it would do no good, and great harm. 
They would not believe me : they would consid- 
er me as your familiar, and would hold it for a 
juggle to save my witch, and would, perhaps, 
roast me with thee 1 Besides, it would over- 
whelm us all— the king, the church itself— with 
the disgrace of a fraud 1 But, thy redemption at 
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in tiiilie cfwn hands. Knowing the truth, as now 
thou dofit, what is to hinder thee from avowing 
thyself in eiTor — ^from making a public leca^ta^ 
tion ? They cannot burn thee then ! The worst 
they can do will then be to imprison thee for 
life, on bread and water. But thou wert ever 
sparing and peasant-like in thy repasts; and 
while there is life there is hope' 1 The king and 
Fiance will grow ashamed,- and redeem thee ei- 
ther by money or force from thine enemies I 
Thou mayst yet live to see the sun again, and the 
glitter of arms that was wpnt to make thine eye 
catch fire as it ran along the lines of battle I 
Thou wilt see thy pretty village again, and thy 
dogs, and the quiet fields ! Thou wilt live to he 
ft comfort to thy parents, and to win thy. father 
to recall his curse ! Thou wilt live to enjoy the 
reward and honor of thy great deeds, inst^ of 
broiling and bursting like a chestnut-— instead of 
perishing, perhaps, with danger to thine immor- 
tal soul, seeing thou art not cured of thy wrong 
iove ! Nay, thou mayst live to win an ample 
return from him, for even beauty palls,- and Agnes 
may lose &ivor ; and there is a wild grandeur in 
thy look and bearing that ^' 

^ Peace, peace I if thou wouldst not madden 
me, devil or friar ! for I know not which," inter- 
n^ted Jeanne, with a calmer but more dreadful 
concentration of emotions. '^ Not even to perish 
left me I to have lost all for glory, and not even 
glory left me I Mercy, sweet Jesu ! for now I 
do remember me, how the brightness I saw in 
the fountain that day I left Domremy, hardened 
into solid fire !'' 

" And feel, do but feel, Jeanne, what torture it 
were to die in flames! Put your little finger 
into the torch but for a moment," said the corde- 
lier, with increasing earnestness. "I was in 
marvelous doubt, whether to venture among the 
Philistines, until it chanced that I burned my 
hand with a huge scalding drop of wax as I was 
setting m^ great seal to a chartulary, and then so 
deep a pity came upon me when I thought of 
thee, that,— but we are wasting time, and I am 
in grievous peril in Rouen. Promise me to re- 
cant, and let me depart in peace." 

** Ay^but thou hadst not a pain within that 
moeked at any tliou couldst feel without! Look, 
I can dash myself on the hard earth in my chains 
without feeling it!" exclaimed the wo-begone 
prisoner, literally dashing herself on the floor of 
her dungeon in the frenzy of her despair. " Why, 
it is cool and soft compared, with your pities and 
rocky hearts, Lord Prior ! No, no, no I let me to 
the stake, to death, and doom 1 Nothing worse 
can happen to me than to live, and know and 
feel this at my heart ; and ii^ as thou sayest, I 
am mad, perchance there is neither Grod, nor an- 
gels, nor heaven, nor earth, nor judgment, — ^no- 
thing but everlasting ignorance and peace — ^in 
death !" 

^ Thou art raving now, indeed, nor dare I stay 
longer to reason with thee," said Kichard, greatly 
idarmed, and striving in vain in his agitation to 
raise her. "There is mercy for th€e yet, I say, 
if thou wilt take it ! Bethink thee^ Jeanne, thy 
spring of years, thy goodly body, claim from thee 
some mercy on thyself! Wilt thou give thv 
warm and healthy blood to be lapped and drunk 
by hungry fire ? Think if thou canst bear to die 
A death so full of pangs 1" 

^ I pray thee, friar, let me try ! My fair beech 
tree is withered by fiies from heaven, they say ; 



it will never blossom mare, not shall I ; but it i« 
well for the tree to fall while the blossoms mi 
leaves of spring are there to deck its decay." n- 
plied Jeanne,^ in a strange tone of tranquillity* 
^^Grood people, drive this devil hence! I ana 
brought here to die, and of our Lady's love, I be» 
seech you, let it be in peace !— -Or shall we be 
like the autumn, that decks itself in its richest 
garb to perish? Give me some festival robet; 
such as tne Lady of Beauty wears, and crowned 
with flc^wers and crimson, mad with wine, let us 
rush to death and doom I^-Ha, ha ! it is bepeath 
the dignity of Charles's crown to pray for mercy 
on the sorceress 1 Who gave it him, witii its 
dignity? The Lady of Trimouille was right) 
and a soother prophetess than I, whom they were 
wont to call one, when I prophesied good to 
them 1 Friar,. if we should not meet again, tell 
her from me, — hearken! is she not a min« 
streless ?" 

" Ay, but one of a wicked story and a murder* 
ous past," said the friar, trembling violently^ 
though glad to turn Jeanne's thoughts into what 
seemed a calmer channel. 

^^No matter; she fathomed my heart, and 
knew what my destiny was to be," said the hap. 
less heroine. '^ Bid her frame some ballad of my 
deeds, such as gray-haired grandames love to tell 
and let her say that Charles of France I — ^teli 
Charles of France from me, good monk, that, dy- 
ing, I bequeath to him and to his race the per- 
petual ingratitude which he has shown, — ^for it 
will last forever, pursue me to heaven itself! Il 
is here in my heart, eternally ! Oh, bid him re- 
member Rheims, and ask was it well done to let 
Jeanne be burned in Rouen?" 

"Hearken! some one calls me!" said the 
friar, bursting into irreisressible tears. " I must 
begone, — ^but, most glorious and best of women, 
make me not thy murderer! Nay, thou shall 
not ! I wam thee, I,. thy spiritual guide and &^ 
ther. that if thou perishest thus in this impeni'r 
tent mood, thou art in mortal sin, and committest 
also the deadly oiSsnse of suicide. Reflect upoa 
these words, and so farewell 1" 

^* Farewell, farewell! — I should need agea^ 
and have but a few hours to think in ! I begiD 
now to understand mankind !-*and did He wW 
made them perish for them ?" muttered Jeanne^ 
rising, and seating herself on her couch. "Be 
not afraid, .1 am not mad nor shall be ! I begin 
to understand what we all are, and why I am 
here. Such as I am, have comnntted some great 
sin in the stars where we first lived, and- so are 
exiled to the earth to be torturedby fiends, called 
men ! We have no friends, no companions, no 
joy, no happiness, no liope, on earth! There- 
fore farewell is a good word, and, friar, I say to 
thee farewell^ in aU love and heartine^. — ^Me- 
thinks there is one come for thee." 

She pointed as she spoke, to the fiffure of 
Wulfstan of Warbois, half thrust in at the iron 
gate above, with a countenance fuU oi anxiety 
and expectation. 

'" I am coming, good brother. Her mind is 
shaken," mused Richard. " but it is by nature so 
strong and well poised, tnat she will soon regain 
the balance, and see how truly I have advised 
her to her interest. Farewell, my daughter, — 
wilt thou not give me thine haind, and say thoa 
dost forgive my share in so necessary an illu- 
sion ?" 

^ 1 must give them both; they are maoacled 
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together,^ r&I^ed thci Maid, somewhat meckan- 
ifcally suiting the action to the word. But this 
last stroke of generosity and goodness fairly 
overcame even the grand prior of St. Remy, and 
he netirod up ^e dungeon steps, weeping and 
flobhing so loudly that he was audible to the 
flomnut of the tower. 

^ Will she not confess, and save her poor body 
fiom the flames?" said Wulfstan, in a very dis- 
appointed tone. 

^ I have good hopes of her, brother; she i»in 
• better frame of mind than when I came," re- 
plied the friar, looking back when he reached 
the top of the dungeon. "' Thou seest she is in 
« deep meditation that will scarcely fail to bear 
good fruit; therefore, interrupt her not, but 
mrel^r she cannot but yield when her veriest 
enemies exhort her to it out of truth and eom- 
pBssion. Jeanne ! Jeanne ! do not give thine 
enemies such joy and triumph, and give thy false 
friends the only chastisement that is in thy 
power, by an open confession of thv &uits, 
which will redeem thee item their hands I Oh, 
thou mayst well believe, the ^&s that have 
brought tnee to this misery, and in that haunted 
place, were given thee by fiends I" ' 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE RECANTATION. 

** Wb are the ministers of pain and fear, 
And disappointment, and mistrust, and hate, 
And clinging crime ; and as iean dogs pursue 
Through wood and lake some struck and sobbing 

fawn, 
We track all things that weep, and bleed, and live, 
When the great King betrays them to our will.^' 

Shellkt. 

The morning of the expected sacrifice arrived, 
the 24th of May, and found nearly the whole 
population of Rouen assembled in the great mar- 
icet-plaee before the abbey-church of St. Ouen. 
A scaffold was erected beneath the grand window 
of the ancient and magnificent edifice mentioned, 
hong with black cloth, and destined to be occu- 
lted by the ecclesiastical judges. The galleries 
and even roof of the abbey were crowded with 
s^ctators of distinction, and the Regent, with 
his kingly nephew and a retinue of knights and 
Bobles, stood within the open window, to ob- 
serve the consummation of their vengeance, or 
overawe the populace with their presence. 
^ The people of Rouen had in truth exhibited 
signs of discontent and compassion for the ac- 
cused, which induced the ifiegent to himy on 
and pursue her doom with more ruthless violence 
than at first Great masses of English archers 
surrounded the abbey, and occupied its dhurch- 
f ard, while numerous banners waving from the 
ornamented casements of the houses in the 
square revealed that they also were in military 
possession. In the countenances of these men 
theve was something savagely triumplumt and 
bloodthirsty* which cnly the preternatural ter- 
rors from which they imagined the deed about 
to be perpetrated would fir.ee thexn, could have 
^ven to the usually firank and kindly English 
visajce. 

The populace seemed thoroughly overawed 
by the preparations, or by a knowledge of the 
ferocious spirit that possessed tiieir cooquerois. 



At all events there was no sign of popular ieeSag 
evinced when the judges mtuie their appearance 
on ^he scaffold, headed by the haughty English 
cardinal. Perhaps they were daunted by the 
magnificence of the sacerdotal group, induding 
several bishops, abbots of great state and wealth, 
and a multitude of canons and doctors, in. their 
scarlet robes — all personages wont to impose 
awe and respect even when they app^oed 
singly. The pec^le continued to gaze at these 
ecclesiastics, or at the preparations for ^e exe- 
cution, with doubtfiil emotions of fear and won- 
der. The preparetions consisted of an extremely 
high stake, hung with a chain to fasten the vic- 
tim, and heaped all around with huge feggots 
of fir and burels of tar, ready to be staved. 
There was a large parchment, which turned 
round like^ the vanes of a windmill, on it, and 
bore this incription: *^ Johanna I haereais, sor- 
tilega, scandalosa, blasphema in Deum 1'' 

It Was early in the morning of a beautifiil spiing 
day, but the splendor of the sun seemed to deck 
unnaturally a scene of such honor and death. It 
deepened both by the contrast of its living gayety 
and .pomp. The same might almost be said of 
the appearance of the Bishop of Beauvais, who 
arrived with an excess of sacerdotal magnificence 
that still did not conceal fiM>m observers the gnaw- 

Xof his guilty conscience even in the moment 
n his triumph seemed achieved., Tiiere was 
something almost Satanic in the piercing glare he 
cast among his accomplice judges, to ascertain 
that none was absent from his post, and in the 
smile of satisfied contempt with which he found 
that all were there, to perjure and endanger their 
own souls in forwarding his ends. 

There was a dreamy impression both among 
the partisans and enemies of Jeanne d^ Arc, that 
something supernatural might very reasonably be 
expected to occur to prevent the execution of her 
sentence. Not one of either mass indeed imagine^ 
that her own great heart would yield ; her former 
career and dauntless demeanor hitherto satisfied 
all men on this point. But the Engbbh sddierB 
were haunted with a vague dread that the sor- 
ceress would display some marvel of her tremen-* 
dous art and effect her escape ; while thoi^ of the 
French, whose opinion was not in suspense, ex- 
pected some visible interposition of the celestial 
powers. 

The curiosity was intense when the rumble o£ 
wheels and the tumultuous movement of a great 
throng in the direction of the castle df Roiien an- 
nounced the approach of the condemned sorceress 
or saint. And unbounded were the wonder and 
disaraointment of some when, instead of the erect 
and defiant heroine they all expected to see, a 
woman, resembling a ghastly and lack-luster eyed 
youth, came home in a low, broad- wiieeled cart, 
such as is still used in Normandy for agricultural 
purposes, crouching forward on her Iwsom, and 
apparently nearly insensible to all that happened 
around her. An armed man sat on each side of 
the prisoner, on the car, holding her securely by 
the ends of h%r fetters and manacles. They were 
Wul&tan of Warbois and his lord. Both of these 
custodians looked more hopefid and less gloomy 
than they had done since the commencement of 
the trial j a circumstance imputed by those who 
did not know the real reason, to revenge in one, 
and satisfaction at being ridded of a pei^us task ■ 
in the other. 

That which she-had restored to France had de- 
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parted ftom the hettt of JMime d'Arc The in« 
giatitode and desertion <^ her own countrymen 
had done what the swords of her enemies never 
yet had compassed ; or rather^ with the helief in 
the supernatural support and direction of her mis- 
sion, that which gave her more than human 
courage to dare and enduie hiid departed, and her 
woman's heart quailed before the complicated 
horrors and anguish of her doom. 

Even Gauchon was alarmed at the dreamy 
nervelessness of her look. 

^ Make not your exhortation too long nor too 
severe, brother," he whispered to the doctor, 
Guillamne Eraid, who was appointed to preach 
what noight be called the funeral aeimoa of 
Jeanne d'Arc, in her living ears. 

But Guillaume'Erard was too fiill of his subject, 
and flattered with the opportunity of displaying 
his erudition and devotion before so great an au^ 
dience, to take any other heed of thia command 
tiaan to acknowledge that he heard it, with a 
reverent bow. He then mounsled a portable pul- 
pit which had been conveyed to the scene of 
action, close beside the car and the victim. The 
latter halted near the stake and pile, and a de- 
formed man, in a red mantle, gliding from the 
crowd, appeared to busy himself in arranging 
^e fagots with artistic skill. He was the exe- 
cutioner of Paris, purposely brought to assure the 
citizens of the capital of the destruction of their 
enemy. 

Gmllaume Erard took his text irom the Gospel 
of St. John : " The branch cannot bear fruit unless 
. it remain on the vine." And he proceeded to 
show in what manner this branch which was 
about to be cast into flames, had separated itself 
from the tree planted by Jesus Christ, was with- 
ered and sapless as the accursed fig-tree, and 
therefore merited the fate to which it was con- 
demned. 

GQiUaume Eiard had made the art of exorcism 
the main study of his long life, and was in full 
possession of the whole theory and practice of the 
diabolical science imputed to Jeanne d'Arc. The 
frightful imaginings of a melancholy and super- 
stitious fancy were in him countenanced by the 
resources oi an immense erudition — ^theological 
emdition, at least. Jeanne herself^ in the confu- 
sion and honor of her thoughts, almost shared 
the emotions of terror or doubt which the preach- 
er raised against her when delineating her career 
by the fearfiil light his credulity and cruelty lent 
the scene. 

He showed how from the earliest ages of man- 
kind the devil had always tempted women in the 
way wherein it was clearly proved he bad entan- 
gled Jeanne d'Arc. The love of power and supe- 
riority — a 'recklessness of the means of obtaimng 
either — ^was natural to a creature at once so am- 
bitious and so weak. It was the thirst for power, 
and knowledge which is power, that induced the 
mother of mankind to eat the forbidden fruit, and 
bring her race under the perpetual interdict 
which the Church only had the power to remove 
^y the sacrament of baptism. To win men to 
lenounce the inestimable advantages of this re- 
demption from the original sin was the ceaseless 
obiect of the powers of hell, and they grudged no 
tou, no pains, to obtain it. It was they who had 
BtUTounded tne progress of Jeanne a' Arc -with 
terrific portents and seeming success for a brief 
^me, which Heaven permits to the tempter, as 
we potter permits ^ pots to be essayed at a; 



mighty heat, to asceftaiii which aie sound wni 

unfiawed, and fit to hold precious oils and wines* 
Save that her eye a little brightened, and aim 
raised her head as if to listen more attentively 
while the preacher enumerated the glories of her 
career, as proofe of her compact with the fiend, 
Jeanne seemed to continue lost in. an endless and 
wandering reverie, as if she pursued some idea la 
her mind which she could not distinctly discern. 
Even when the preacher entered into the obscene 
details with which he illustrated his doctrine of a 
monstrous amour between the devil and her whom 
he assiduously styled the ^* so-called" Maid of 
Orleans, and illustrated it by examples drawn at 
discretion from the fathers of the Church, and the 
romancers of the age, it was observed that no 
tinge of color on the wan cheeks of Jeanne d' Arc 
came to bear witness to the modesty thus out* 
raged. The prophet and magician Merlin, of the 
legends of the Round Table, Maitre Guillaume 
mentioned as an undeniable evidence of the possi* 
bility of such abominable unions, Merlin being 
the ofi&pring of a nun and of a fiend. St. Augus- 
tine, in his " City of God," it seemed, asserted, 
not only the possibility but the certainty of their 
misdeeds. 

Cauchon was content with the eflTect produced 
by this dark haran^e on the populace, but he 
suffered so much mtemally from anxiety and a 
dread eagerness to be assurod of the triumph of 
his artifices, that he made repeated signals to the 
preacher to have done ere he thought proper to 
notice them. Maitre Gruillaume in fact worked 
himself into a foaming frenzy of abuse and invec- 
tive before he considered he had done justice to 
his subject, before .he at length concluded accord- 
ing to an established formula by demanding of 
Jeanne whether she persisted m refusing sub- 
mission to the Church, and would thus compel it 
to abandon her to the arm of secular justice ? 

" Justice 1 give me justice!" exclaimed Jeanne, 
with a sudden start of reanimation which made 
her chains rattle, and shook the hearts of all the 
auditors, each vdth its own terrors or expectations. 
At the same instant an old man forced his way 
through a mass of gazers to the very points of the 
archers' arrows, and frantically stretching his 
arms amidst their weapons to Jeanne, shrieked, 
"Confess, confess, my child, and save thyself 
from everlasting flames 1 the fiend has deserted 
thee, desert him; for if thou perishest thus, 
thou perishest with thy father's curse upon thy 
head!" 

These words from one whose appearance and 
distraction of grief abundantly confirmed him to 
be the relative he declared himself^ completed 
the ruin of Jeanne d'Arc in the opinion of all the 
audience, including those most friendly to her 
cause.. 

'^ Ha, ha, my father too !" said Jeanne, raising 
herself and gazing with a wild, almost incredulous 
look at the gray-haired shepherd of Domremy. 
" That is well : now let us speak of other matters I 
Messires, I have been wofully deceived I—by 
fiends or men, I know not which, but all things 
have abandoned mel Let me speak, I will 
answer you, messire l-^I submit myself and all 
my deedis to the Church; let us be sent to Rome, 
to our holy father the Pope 1 he is human though 
a man ! I blame no one for what I have done, 
neither my king nor any one else : what I have 
done I have done I" 
^^ Dost thou mea^- to say, woman, that thoo 
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wilt here before God, tlie people, and thy judges, ; cannot be denied/' said th6 Abbot JEgidins of 
recant and abjure all thy damnabie heresies, ! F6camp ; and as if released from some spell, 
magic, and treasons, divine and human !'' thun- , nearly the whole body of the ecclesiastical judges 



dered the Bishop of Beauvais, impetuously ad- 
vancing. ^Or dost thou think we can waste 
years in seekiflg ouv lord the Pope in his distant 
lands? Wherefore then hath he appointed us, 
his ordinaries and vicars, each in his own diocese ? 
Thou must submit fully and absolutely to thy 
mother the Church, in our person and that of 



clei^^nmen well instructed in her laws and 
doctrines I" 

" Say in these words : * I abjure,' Jeanne, or 
t&ou wilt be burned !->-bumed for a few senseless 
86unds orderedly muttered, and called religion T' 
whispered one who seemed to speak in her ear 
like a fiend^^ inaudible to those around. It was 
the Canorr Perrinet, who stood beneath the scaf- 
fold, unobserved. 

Jeanne, however, uttered no s(}und,and seemed 
to await the worst in calm endurance. The bells 
ef St. Ouen began to toU as for a funeral, and 
Cauchon, taking the hint, comnienced hastily 
reading the horrible formula of the sentence 
. which consigned a living, sentient being to the 
flames. But fast as he proceeded, the mind of 
Jeanne d'Arc traveled much faster through an 
eternity of thoughts, of regrets, of indignation, 
and remorse, fear, and hope, utter disgust and 
weariness of life, terror of a death so terrible, and 
of the spiritual dismays that now surroimded it. 
Her eye had caught the distant glance of entreaty 
in that of a cordelier monk, closely cowled ; and 
myriads of associations arose in her deadened and 
half stupefied memory. She saw her gray-haired 
fieither, chalky-hued with despair; her. enemies 
around, athirst for her blood ; remembered how 
mercilessly she had been abandoned; gazed 
at the dreadful preparations for her destruction : 
the triumph in Cauchon's look ; she had heard 
the subtle whisper which told her she was about 
to perish for a dream I The bright sky above 
her in some strange manner recalled the most 
lovely ideas of life and hope:-*«nd suddenly 
jroringing up in her chains sne called aloud, 
"Hold, bishop! — I abjure I Ye say I have 
been deceived ; that my apparitions and revela- 
tions were false and feigned ; and so I acknow- 
ledge them to be !" 

If the scaffolding had suddenly given away be- 
neath his feet, the prelate could not have been 
nor looked more astonished and dismayed at this 
unexpected break in his triumphant progress. 

** What Jeanne I thou indeed that wert so 
fiilsely called the Maid of Orleans !" he exclaimed, 
"Wilt thou confess that thou hastlyingly feigned 
to have had revelations and apparitions from Grod; 
that thou hast seduced many to danmation ; be- 
lieved foolishly and lightly; offered superstitious 
sacrifices; worshiped the fiends ;- blasphemed 
God and his saints ; violated his divine law and 
the holy Scriptures and th^ canons of the church; 
gone in a dissolute garb, unseemly and against 
uie decency of nature, and in all manner behaved 
thyself against the virtue and honesty of a wo- 
man? — ^presumptuously, thou a peasant, borne 
knightly arms ? cruelly desirous of the efiiision 
of human blood ? — ^wut thou confess thou hast 
despised God and his sacraments ; made treasons, 
rebellions, and murders, worshiping and invok- 
ing demons to that purpose, and obscenely sub- 
mitting thyself as a paramour to the fiend ?" 
"Let her sign her lecaotatian, my lord 1— -it 



arose and loudly declared that the recantation of 
the accused must be accepted, if she would sign 
it in due form^ 

The very form of abjuration was mysteriously 
in readiness: the inquisitor- vicar himself took a 
parchment from some one who handed it &aax 
below the scaffold, which was found to contain a 
full renunciation of all the heresies and magic 
imputed to Jeanne d' Arc in the articles so elabo- 
rately devised by the Bishop of Beauvais. 

"It is contrived among ye! — ^Thou, false 
bishop, art at the bottom of all this !'' said Car- 
dinal Beaufort, tumin| furiously on Cauchon.- 

"Cardinal, you- lie !'^ returned the exasperated 
prelate, forgetting alL respects in his wrath: but 
adding with politic rapidity, for Beaufort's hand 
was £nit to strike him, " I pray your eminence 
to pardon me ; I know not what I say in mine 
astonishment l^~B)it she will not sign the recan- 
tation." 

" She will, she will, lord bishop !-^he has pro- 
mised it !" now shouted Fastolfe. " She confesses 
her magic and sorceries ; our fame iis cleared, and 
what need we with a woman'.s blood f" 

Wilt thou sign this recantation, Jeanne, which 
makes thee and thy king forever infamous?'' 
bawled Cauchon, hanging naif way down from 
his elevation to the car, and furiously shaking the 
parchment at the prisoner. 

" My child, my child, confess !" cried a voice 
of heart-rending supplication. 

" 'Tis fiilse ! — my king is a most christian and 
noble king ! — ^who dares to call him else r" said 
Jeanne, with wild vivacity. " But for myself I 
am the most worthless thing that crawls ! Ye 
cannot call me worse than I know myself to be ; 
give me the paper, and let all time lie like the 
rest of ye ! — But I cannot write, I am a poor 
peasant !''' she added vacantly, as her zealous ally 
beneath the scaffold handed her a pen and held up 
a long bottle of ink. 

" Scrawl it as thou wilt; put thy cross^-thou 
didst sign with a cross at Orleans, Jeanne !" ex- 
claimed Fastolfe, eagerly snatching the parch- 
ment from the bishop, and spreading it before the 
prisoner. 

" She has confessed and recanted !" ran in in- 
cessant waves of sound over the vast multitude, 
and seemed to be repeated on remote eminences 
and stee^es, so electric was the communicaUon 
of the tidings to the most distant spectators. The 
profound respect and awe entertained for the acte 
of the Church prevented any manifestation of 
opinion, fiivorable or otherwise^ until it was seen 
how its representatives would- determine. Mean- 
while Jeanne scrawled some wild imitation of a 
cross at the foot of the manuscript, and S^^^ ^ 
back to Fastolfe with avacant laugh as she tossed 
the pen aside. ^ 

" I will make a cross of this pen 1" ni^^^^ 
the friendly personage beneath the scaffold- Bw 
she might nave taken the trouble to give it bact^ 
civilly!" 

"So then, Sir Bishop! this Lollard is to es- 
cape ?" exclaimed Cardinal Beaufort 

"For the present at least, since it cannot De 
helped." said Cauchon, in a bw thouehtful t^«- 
"But leave it to me!— Perhaps nothing better 
could have happened than this recantation 
which yet amaxefl me 1 What has subdued A^r 
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90vl to this loi^Hinessthat seeing to defy fate it- 
self ? But this proves to all the world, yea, to 
Heaven itself, that we have not condemned her 
unjustly, and gives me fresh spirit for the work ! 
She confesses, and the renown of her ignominy 
shall e^ual that of her glofy ! She confesses, and 
fafier crimes shall not escape their just punish- 
ment ; but leave all to me 1 I will begin by pro- 
nouncing on her a sentence ^le will not like/' 

^^ Jeanne, and dear daughter and friend, since 
thou art thus restored to us,''' he continued loudly, 
but with great and joyful tenderness of tone j 
** since thou hast confessed thine errors in faith 
and monstrous crimes, in fitting ecclesiastical 
form, we absolve thee from the chains of excom- 
munication, and to give thee time and opportu- 
nity for a saving penitence, we condemn thee to 
perpetual imprisonment, to be fed on the bread 
of sorrow and the water of anguish, that thou 
mayst weep over what thou hast done, and never 
again have power to do what should be be- 
ifrept ! Take her back, messires, to the castle of 
Rouen." 

Some signs of indignation, and even of tumult, 
Tvere now audible among the English soldiery ; 
and several stones cast by the populace reached 
^e car of the victim whose recantation had de- 
stroyed, in their opinion, all reason for favorable 
sentiments. But Fastolfe seemed to have re- 
assumed with the stroke of Jeanne's pen the 
knightly dignity and energy of his character. 
He assembled a strong guard almost instantly 
around the car, and set it in movement with a 
boldness and decision that jsrevented or overawed 
resistance. In a few minutes it disappeared 
within the gates of the castle of Rouen, and Cau- 
chon entered the abbey of St. Ouen with the 
railing cardinal, to give an account of his failure 
to the wrathful and disappointed nobles and 
princes therein assembled. 

" Thou hast not won m^ LaAy of Commency 
yet, my lord the bishop," soliloquized the Canon 
Perrinet, as he emerged from beneath the scaffold, 
and retraced his way to the archiepiscopal pdace. 
He had been ordered not to stir from its precincts, 
but had presumed, in as much secrecy as possible, 
to disobey. 

" Now can I return with a joyful conscience to 
my fme abbey, and the millers wife, and my lord 
tiie archbishop's good graces forever," mused 
Friar Richard, and, with a light heart and lighter 
heels, he left the gates of Rouen, shaking its dan- 
serous dust from his bare feet with supreme sat- 
isfaction. 

Meanwhile the arguments of Cauchon, and the 
renewed promises which he made with a fury 
that could leave no doubt of his zeal, in so far 
soothed the anger of the regent and the English 
chiefs that he obtained permission to proceed in a 
manner indicated. He assured them so positively 
that no woman guilty of Jeanne's crimes could 
fail to relapse in them, when the punishment 
would become irrevocable ; and represented the 
advantages of the intervening coiufession and re- 
« cantation, so forcibly, that some began to imagine 
that both he and the regent had planned it. 

In pursuance of the secret purpose devised by 
the vengeance and disappointment of Cauchon, he 
proceeded at once, with a sufficient retinue of ec- 
clesiastical witnesses, to the castle of Rouen. 
They were hooted and reviled by the English 
soldiery as they went, and but for the strong 



possibly have been personally assuled. Thtt 
soldiers remembered that the judges were aU 
Frenchmen, and suspected them of partiidity in 
permitting the witch to evade her punishment. 

Cauchon and his retinue descended into itke 
dungeon where Jeanne was confined, and found 
her freed from her chains by the kindness of her 
two principal jailers, and seated on her couch. A 
strong expression of despair was on her visage, 
and she scarcely looked up when the bishop and 
his train appeared. 

" A great mercy has been done to thee to-day, 
Jeanne, in which we, thy judges, do most heartily 
of all rejoice, inasmuch as thy confession fully 
confirms the justice of our sentence," he said. "It 
now behooves thee, as a restored child of the 
Churchy to obey her commands in all things; 
which, if ever again- thou shalt disobey^ she can- 
not and will not ever again interfere m thy be- 
half. Remember this." 

''Ye are just — as men are just," said Jeanne, 
with a deep sigh. 

^ And first and specially the Church commands 
thee, Jeanne, to dofi* this shameful apparel of a 
man, and pmt>on such as becomes thy sex," re- 
sumed Cauchon. 

" I am willing j I will obey whoever speaks," 
replied Jeanne. 

" There is an old man clamoring in the castle- 
yard, that says he has brought her fitting clos- 
ing," said Wulfstan, deferentially. 

" It is her father. We have a garment with 
us, but he hath one probably more suitable to 
her estate," replied the prelate, eagerly. *' Let 
him be adnutted. We do nothing in darkness, 
and wish, indeed, that the eyes of all mankind 
could penetrate into these dungeons, and see idl 
we do." 

'' The sun that sees all things, never darts his 
glance in here, or he would tell tales in heaven 1" 
said Jeanne, still rather vacantly ; and she took, 
apparently, but very little notice when her father 
himself entered the dungeon, bearing a small sack 
of garments. He had apparently brought them 
from Domremy, for Jeanne recognized — and de- 
spite her apathy of angmsh, with a shudder — ^the 
country dresa she had left in Vaucouleurs when 
she first dressed herself as a man, and started for 
Chinon. 

Notwithstanding the indecency of the proce- 
dure, Cauchon and his ecclesiastical retinue in- 
sisted on witnessing the whole ceremonial of the 
transmutation of attire. Jeanne, however, seemed 
a little roused with the excess of this last degra- 
dation, or at some other reason connected with 
the circumstance. 

'•Bishop!" she exclaimed, with a sudden 
sparkle of rage, " thou knowest well wherefore I 
assumed this garb I wear ! Always I slept armed 
when among my friends, unless I were with wo- 
men in safe chambers ! And now I am among 
mine enemies, with men who once professed to 
love me, and thou knowest how bestial is the love 
of men ! Either let me be among womeUj &ndin 
a prison of the Church, or let me wear this garb 
stfll!" 

"The demon is still strong within her," ex- 
claimed Cauchon. " What, was it not thou who 
railed at what thou calledst concubinary priests, 
— a long word for a peasant's mouth, but learned, 
no doubt, after the fashion of the mocking birds 
they bring from Cathay. Thou shalt tarry here. 



guard assigned them by the regent, migjht very I sad if thou hast any complaints to make, right 
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simn be aone thee. But X\£f flpells, we tnist, are 
harmless now. Not only must thou assume this 
garbf and in our presence, hut by a solemn act 
must we attest it. Talk not of womanly shame 
and folly to us, thoii camper and courtier of 
Charles of Valois!" 

**Th^ mother would net know thee in this 
garb ; m God^s name, my child, wear these !" 
groaned old Jacob : and Jeanne rep|;ned herself 
to the decree. All that the interposition of Fas- 
tolfe could obtain was, that the witnesses should 
torn their backs for a few moments, while she 
stripped off her vest and under garments. She 
used those moments, however, with such rs^idity, 
that when they turned she was in the long-skirt* 
ed robe of a woman, and her man's garb lay in 
a heap in the comer. 

Weeping with ioy, the old man proceeded to 
part and comb back her hair, which had grown 
very long, but which she still wore round like 
that of a man. And concluding his task, he folded 
his arms around her, and exclaimed as^well as he 
could for sobs, '^ And now thou art my kind and 
pious Jeanne again, and I revoke my curse, bid- 
ding it rather descend on mine own head 1 And 
now, holy sixs and christian clergymen, in the 
name of the Jesus of mercy, give me my daugh- 
ter again, and I will take her back to her village^ 
and she shall never trouble ye any more !" 

" On the contrary, Jacobus, thou must bid thy 
daughter farewell, and never expect again to be- 
hold herT' said Cauchon, in his calm, terrible 
tones. " This dungeon is her only home, until it 
shall please a mightier power than any of us to 
release her ! Silence and solitude are henceforth 
her everlasting company !" 

** But do not blame thy curse, my father I" said 
Jeanne. " It is not in these words, nor in this 
sentence, nor in these dungeon walls, though I 
was wont to love the sun ! These are the worst 
men's curses call on men; but mine is in my 
heart, in my souPs soul, for I have betrayed my 
king, and France, and myself to everlasting 
shame !" 

As she spoke she seemed to awake from some 
lethargic dream, and gazing around with eyes 
that flashed like those of a lioness in the toils, 
she continued, — ^ Ah, fidse priests ! vile Burgun- 
dians ! ye have indeed made me like yourselves, 
a traitor, and in petticoats !" 

^ Let us begone, she begins to blaspheme, and 
cast this hoary dotard out of the gates ana out 
of Rouen !" returned Cauchon. 

"• But at least ye cannot bum her, ye cannot 
bum her; I will home and tell her mother that. 
She will repent too, and her soul will be saved !" 
exclaimed Jacob d'Arc. 

"Listen now in turn to me, my Lord of Beau- 
vais," said Fastolfe, in a voice thick with many 
contending emotions. ^'We may all see her 
there, a peasant and in peasant weeds, degraded, 
lost abandoned oy all the world ; yet even thus 
do I feel that I can love her better than all the 
world 1 She has wronged me, yet will I pardon 
her. She rejected the impure love I once offered 
her with scom, and I honor her for it She is 
assoiled by confession and the Church's pardon 
of her soreeries ; her glory remains to her. And 
for the punishment ve have decreed, what can 
England or ye neea or demand more than as- 
surance that she will never repeat her offenses? 
Give her then to me — ^to Fastolfe of Pataye — as 
a wife I and I will take herewith move pisae and 



honor than a prinoeit, and my love shall goaid 
her more faimfully, keep her truer to English 
interests, than all the beis, and dungeons, and 
jailers in France 1" 

Astonishment for some moments rendered 
Cauchon utterly unable to reply, and then he 
burst into adissonant laugh, whichechoed through- 
out the vaulted prison amiind. 

^^ A wife, a wife I a convicted sorceress ! a pea» 
sant wench of Lorraine 1 Why, brother, the fit 
was never half so strong upon thee before, and 
she has only abjured her witch-powers in words P' 
said Cauchon, continuing his bitter mirth. 

^^ And tell me, know I this also by witchcraft^ 
that the dishonor of a noble damsel of France is 
to be the reward of the good Bishop of Beauvais. 
when he has shed the blood of Jeanne d'Arc ?'' 
retorted the Maid. " Nay, I scarcely know how 
I learned it, but some voice like the rusUing of a 
serpent among the withered leaves, whispered it 
in mine ear at the scaffold. The Lady Melusine 
of Commercy, the niece of Archbishop Regnault, 
thy prisoner, Fastolfe, so madly and foolishly 
hates me on thy account, that to shed my blood 
she is willing to become the paramour of this 
false priest ! Hear me while I tell thee that until 
now she is innocent The canon, Perrinet wit^ 
nessed it to me at Orleans 1 She loves tnee — 
doats on thee madly I nay, love itself is niadness, 
and thine the maddest of all, since captive, de- 
serted, hopeless as I am, I r^her choose to Imger 
out existence in these black dungeons, a con- 
demned sorceress, than to live an Englishman's 
bride, in a radiant palace 1 Therefore let us not 
meet again, but if thou wouldst win forgiveness 
for thy share in my false betrayal to England, 
rescue this lady from the hands of Beauvais, zxA 
make her thy wife, who is noble like thyself 
wealthy, and loving P' 

" And she rejects our noble brother ! — she re- 
jects him! — ^Thik is rich matter for laughter," 
said Cauchon, laughing still, but with a strange 
clank in his mirth. ^^ Cheer thee, &ujr brother I 
if the council approves this dulcet wedding, she 
shall be thine, wnen they restore thee thyirar- 
ter, and meanwhile thou art her Maidship's 
keeper." 

^^1 demapd to be placed in other hands ; I will 
not be left in this man's P^ exclaimed Jeanne. 

'•'' Jeann,e, do not at least dishonor me so far as 
to doubt, that I would disgrace my manhood by 
assailing thee," said Fastolfe, in a low, shame- 
struck tone. "' It was thy glorious soul I loved ! 
— and since that can never be mine— — " 

"" Her glorious soul is the entire property of 
messire Charles of Valois, who seldom rests con- 
tent with the spirituality merely," interrupted 
vauchon. 

" It is true I — I love, have loved, and must to 
my hour of doom still love the king who has 
aliandoned me to these insults," said Jeanne, 
melting into a torrent of tears which relievea 
her heart at a moment when it was about to 
burst "• Priests, father^ knight ! ye have heard 
my words : but bear witness, too, that never has 
that love been profaned by the vile acts your* 

S'tiless malice imputes to me. I loved him is 
e earliest dreams of my childhood, and knew it 
not 1 I loved him when I first beheld him, and 
knew it not 1 I loved him when I fought for 
himr— when I disobeyed him — when I raaved 
him — when this morning I betrayed him 1 — and 
I shall love him most^ when I die for him ! Yet 
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God and our Lady ht^d I shoidd over have won, 
or ever win, one glance, one amile, that should be 
the queen^s !— And now go ye all in peace, for at 
least solitude and silence tat gianted me in my 
punishment.'' 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE DRISAM OF JBANMX d'aRC. 

" For Ood is also in sleep, and dreams advise, 
Which He hath sent propitious, 8om« great good 
Presacring, since with sorrow uid heart diatreas, 
Wearied, I fell asleep." 

Milton. 

It was a little past the midnight of that which 
fbUowed the tumultuous day of Jeanne d' Arc's 
recantation. Very few of the entire population 
of Rouen were nevertheless asleep. The events 
of ^e day were alone sufficient subject-matter 
for an unwearied gossip, but it was somewhat in- 
congruously minted with anticipations of a 
splendid and festive exhibition on the following 
morning. As if to recompense the people for the 
loss of the tragic show they had expected, it was 
announced that the young king of England would 
make his triumphant exit from Rouen, on his 
way to be crowned in Paris. The citizens might 
expect to be relieved of the trouble and expense 
of his warlike retinut, and at tlie same time wit- 
ness a military pagept always pleasing in French 
eyes. 

The tone of discussions on the circumstaj^ce of 
the recantation of Jeanne d'Arc was universally 
the same in one point — in condemnation of thie 
unfortunate heroine. The English soldiery had 
now the authority of her own confession to be- 
lieve her a witch, and were more than ever ex- 
asperated and terrified at her escape from punish- 
ment. The people of Rouen, bred in all the 
superstitions of the a^, however well inclined to 
the cause she had raised, could no longer refuse 
to allow that her wonderful deeds were wrought 
by magic arts. The horror and fear which this 
belief infused was even the more intense among 
those who had ventured to take her part,— their 
judgment and arguments were confuted as well 
as their hopes. 

Persons who had better means of forming an 
opinion on the real state of the cause, were yet 
amazed and alienated by the want of courage, 
displayed in the hour when she needed it most, 
by the far-famed victress of Orleans and Pataye. 
The most favorable criticism could only consider 
her as an apostate from a noble cause, a martyr 
who had shrunk from the test of faith — sujSerin^. 
W^ho that beheld the gorgeous building fall m 
ruins, and knew not by what secret undermining 
its props were removed, could deem it had been 
well built or of sound materials ? The Bishop 
of Beauvais was among the most astonished of 
those .who witnessed the crush of a structure, 
which he had imagined would have stood un- 
moved amidst an earthquake, so little did it 
seem founded on any earthly bass. 

He and his enussaries spent the intervening 
hours in endeavoring to &thom the mystery, and 
in preparing engines to raise their plans again, 
which had Men like a scaffolding affixed, with 
the pile they labored to destroy. And mean- 
while the subject |of all these discussions and 
strong passions slept calmly ia her dungeon. 



Utter exhaustion alike of aoul aod body fol- 
lowed the dread crisis in her destiny which the 
Maid of Orleans seemed to have escaped so nar- 
rowly. Brave as she was by nature, the horri- 
ble idea of being consumed alive in flames had 
almost for the &rst time given Jeanne a taste of 
phjTsical fear, in all its anguish. The fountains 
of belief and hope were either so troubled or 
dried up in her soul that all the main sources of 
her strength had departed. Nothing remained 
but a woman, deserted by Grod and man, betrayed, 
ill-Qsed, surrounded by multitudes of raging 
enemies, broken-hearted, despairing— and asleep! 
She was asleep ; but involved m so singular 
and diversified a maze of dream, that any one 
who had watched her countenance must haye 
marveled at the strange variety of thought there- 
in portrayed. Now there was an expression of 
innocent and childish gayety on those sorrowful 
and tear-blistered features; anon a wondering 
and passionate admiration — ^the divine light of 
love spread its beauty like a rising star over the 
calm of her inward .soul ; this expression was 
succeeded by one of wildness and inquietude j 
then, of lofty daring and energetic resolve. The 
muscles of her face became convulsed, the brows 
knit, the lips strained against each other — ^with 
fierce workings of an intrepid and violent will ; 
suddenly that faded away, and a more feminine 
but still exasperated passion seemed to hold 
dominion in her heart : anon she started and 
heaved in her slumber, until the damp sweat 
started on her forehead as if in conflict with some 
mortal foe; shudders of pain and convulsive 
writhings' succeeded, passed away, and the mag- 
nificence of triumph shone like a glory over her 
visage. She sighed and breathed hard, and 
wafted her hands vacantly in the air as if mount- 
ing amidst clouds : and almost immediately an 
expression succeeaed all these phases which 
would have puzzled the most acute physiogno- 
mist. An immortal sadness mingled with satis- 
faction dwelt like the inexplicable smile of death 
on her lips, while tears flowed so abundantly 
from her closed eyelashes that the straw of her 
couch was wet as if with dew, beneath her 
head. 

The hapless sleeper's moods indeed followed 
the changes of a most varied vision. At first she 
dreamed that she was free again, that she saw 
the bright sun once more, and sat as she was 
wont even in her earliest childhood to do, a 
pleased but unsharing spectatress of the boister- 
ous revelry with which the. villagers of Donore- 
my celebrated the festival oif their tree. All the 
friends of her youth, or at least the accustomed 
faces of the old time, were around her. Her mo- 
ther, with her look of simple happiness ; her sire, 
with his severe brows awhile relaxed ; her sister^ 
merrily dancing with some village lad beneath 
the tree ; and her brothers rollicking in all the 
glee of rough country mirth among the laughing 
girls of the hamlet, as they twisted garlands of 
the liberal May, and threw them among the 
youths to be scrambled for. 

Suddenly a knight in gorgeous caparison, of a 
most beautiful and kingly presence, rode into the 
midst of the revelers: and well the beating 
heart of the Maid of Orleans recognized the win- 
ning smile and graceful tones of Charles VIL, 
though he seemed to be unknown to all the rest, 
when he asked for one who might be willins; to 
guide him to Vaucouleuxs? Rough and churUsh 
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feAisals alone replied, until Jeanne, touched as 
she thought with pity and shame at the rudeness 
ci her companions, volunteered her services. She 
felt a vague, hut most painful consciousness that 
there was wrong, guilt, danger, in this her prof- 
fer. Her father peremptorily ordered her not to 
go, her mother wept, — ^but still she went. 

Jeanne dreamed she took the bridle of the 
knight's charger, and guided him over the mea- 
dows towar(fi Vaucouleurs. But the scenery 
was more pjloomy and wild than she could well 
remember it to have been. A road hardly mark- 
ed from the grass by the tramp of sheep ; on each 
tide dark and melancholy swells of marshland, 
sometimes forming a broad plain to the undula- 
tion of distant hills, at others closing amidst 
forests and rocks and thundering waterfalls — only 
the innumerable buttercups of the smiling valley 
of the Meuse decked the wide expanse as Of old, 
filse dear and sorrowful as the absence of living 
objects always makes landscapes appear. It 
seemed to Jeanne as if the youthful knight in no 
wise partook of the character of the scene. He 
was full of gayety and smiles, and often praised 
the black gloss of her raven hair, and the wild 
color of her cheek. At times he looked in her 
eyes with his own sweet and sparkling gaze, and 
.an inexpressible happiness pervaded her whole 
being. Never seemed the sky so blue, nor the 
birds to sing so sweetly as now ; yet the knight 
.spoke in no intelligible tongue ; a perpetual flow 
of music only seemed to come from ms lips that 
intoxicated her soul with its- amorous sweetness 
and vague persuasion to delight. 

And yet trouble and a mystic sense of evil and 
impending wrath made Jeanne 'feel anxious to 
hasten on, and get her task performed as rapidly 
as possible ; only the knight's charger insisted on 
grazing as it' went, and it seem(3 so like the 
noble and faithful steed that baud perished beneath 
her at Compiegne, that Jeanne could but give it 
its way. Thus had the knight and she long 
pauses amidst the flowery wastes they traversed; 
and ever the fascination and terror gained almost 
equally strength in her soul. But she thought 
that they passed the ruined fortress of the lords 
pf Domremy, called the Island, and suddenly the 
hermit who had taken such pains to instruct her 
phildhood in strange lore, appeared on a broken 
battlement, and upbraided her so keenly, that she 
seized the charger's bit, and urged it on at a ra- 
pid pace, much against the riders will. 

But to the sleeper's great astonishment, instead 
of those of Vaucouleurs, the walls of Orleans 
arose before her gaze. Myriads of ghastly and 
famished faces seemed anxiously glaring out of 
loopholes and battlements in expectation of her 
approach, and children, lean as skeletons, dis- 
played their bare ribs, and cried and wailed, as it 
seemed, to hasten her on to their rescue. The 
cause of their distress was equally visible. A 
dragon, whose vast green scales appeared to 
spread over the whole country, watched with his 
innumerable heads at all the gates of the city, 
and hindered any of its inhabitants from going 
forth in quest of food. A devouring fury instant- 
ly flamed in the heart of Jeanne d'Arc. Armed 
only with her shepherd's crook, she was prepar- 
ing to rush on and assail the prodigious reptile, 
when the knight detained her with an irresistibly- 
sweet and languid look. He bent from his steed, 
and drew her with a vain and yielding reluctance 
toward him, and in her di^am the hapless Maid 



of Orleans repeated the deliciow euilt of the 
kiss in Bheims. then started from the knight'a 
embrace, appalled with the spectacle of a ser- 
pent, which yet seemed to be a woman, that 
raised its crest between them, and darted mali- 
cious meanings from its dazzling blue eyes lik« 
vipers. The eyes and beauteous face were thoee 
of the Lady of Beauty ; and it seemed as if the 
serpent rest of her involved .the knight and his 
chsirger in multiplied folds, and then glided oft 
with both, as if to complete their destruction in 
some secret cave. Jeanne followed furiously to 
the rescue, even though she clearly perceived that 
the serpent was hastening to take refuge beneath 
the scaly masses of the dragon of Orleans. But 
suddenly that portentous monster roused itseli^ 
raised its massive heads from their couchant 
glare at the gates of the city, and turned thenn 
all on Jeanne. She felt its fiery breath glow like 
a furnace around her. the serpent di^ppeaied 
with the knight, and sne wob left to maintain aa 
unassisted conflict with the tremendous power 
she had provoked, and with no means of defense 
but a feeole crook. And now behold that broke 
against the monster's scales, and finding conflict 
impossible, she essayed to take shelter amidst 
some rocks at hand. But she felt herself cJutch- 
ed by the monster's claws, torn, mangled, bleed* 
ing, nopeless, fire mingling with all her pangi^ 
and finally left dying on ahes^ of burning sand. 
Jeanne felt as if a single tirop of water would 
have saved her yet from death, but of all the 
prodigious multitude which it seemed to her 
should have brought rivers rather than have 
suflered her to perish — ^not one approached her. 

Whether she swooned or died she knew not, 
but it appeared as if she woke from a trance, 
roused by the splendor of a torrent of light which 
streamed, from the heavens upon her. She looked 
up and perceived that the skyey vault was open, 
and the whole space l)etween earth .and heaven 
filled with unnumbered angels, whose bodiea 
seemed 'fashioned of light, with wings of the 
most exquisitely beautiful and diversified colons. 
The radiance seemed to absorb and draw her up- 
ward, amidst immense sealike surges of trium- 
phant harmony, and a fiagrance of incense sweet 
as that of the coronation at Rheims, until she 
reached a point that appeared like the center of a 
vast sun, within which were rings and rings of 
suns terminating in a dazzling speck. It then 
seemed to the Maid of Orleans that she was put 
upon some great trial afid judgment, to which a 
tremendous Silence listened. 

Two gentle female saints, whom she knew by 
their attributes to be St. Catherine and St. Mar- 
garet, appeared to plead her case. The warlike 
Archangel Michael recited her deeds of arms; 
but some voice incessantly condemned and up- 
braided the Maid in her own heart. She soon 
found that it was the voice of the Queen, Marie 
d' Anjou, who came forward to accuse her, weep- 
ing and beseeching as she hSullast seen her in the 
castle of Loches. What she said Jeanne knew 
not, but she felt, that she was convinced o( some 
crime, and that a punishment was decreed. She 
fancied herself condemned to utter loneliness and 
deprived of beatitude until Cliarles the kin|^ 
should arrive ih heaven. It Seemed to her as if 
ages must ehipee till then, and she found herself 
left solitary in the skies, in a boundless waste of 
purple solitude, strewed i^th golden fleecy 
clouds, whidi me wbs appointed to tend as flocks, 
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UKMl fine flnoMts eoTer 
ti» firids of heaven. 

She Anind henalf Mdining; on a soft white 
doQd, near one of the gleaming azure lakes which 
dtTcndfied the eelestial landscape, awaitine the 
dose of a period during which she imaging the 
aonl of her king sofibied pamtion of its mortal 
offenses. An overflowing sacmess, mingled with 
an nnutterable joy of expectation, was in her 
heart, when suddenly a dark spirit, on wings of 
lightning, rushed past her like a bat at eventide, 
and she started awake, to find indeed an exqui- 
sitely sweet odor of^ mcense in her nostrils, and a 
bright li^ht gleaming in. her eyes ! 

She raised herself on her pallet, and shaded her 
dazzled sense, with rapidly returning conscious- 
ness of her real situation ; and yet sl^ perceived 
that indeed a sunematuial visitant had entered her 
dnngeoi^— -at all events, stood outside the grate of 
one of those subterraneous glooms that debouched 
in it A fijgure of iptaX beauty, clad in white 
robes which shone like snow in the strong light 
that irradiated it, winged with faint blue plumage 
and bearing the palm and crown of martyrdom 
stood reveled tokher amazed and prepared sense. 

^ Jeanne," said a sweet though agitated vmce, 
^ why dumberest then when the hour and thine 
enenies are at hand ? The cruel Dra&on Knight, 
and Iris base soldiery, enraeed at thy chaste rejec- 
tion of thear love, steal hither at this hour of 
midnight^ to take a nftonstroqs vengeance on thee, 
— to cE^poil thee of thine hon<»r by brutal vio- 
lence, and then to denounce thee to the world as 
the harlot they have so often called thee, making 
France and thy king believe that thy chastity was 
bat feigned to cozen them, thy name a scandal 
and reproach forever to thy sex I The wife of 
Bedford, the daughter of John of Burgundy. — ^the 
wives e[ thine Englidii enemies, — doubt it not, 
will attest thy guilt to the world V^ 

** Blessed Margaret i since such thou seemest, 
g^ve me death rather 1 — a thousand, thousand 
times rather death!" returned the prisoner. "Or 
is it lawful to die by mine own deed, and I 
will dash out my bnuns against these dungeon 
stones?" 

"' Despair is the end of the ungodly, not thine," 
said the coosforting presence. " No, Jeanne, thou 
art not to perish, but to be redeemed from thy 
Ibea. Heaven is at last weary of their cruelty, 
and of thine unmerited suffering, or merited only 
by one act of too weak belief; for know, thou 
fortuneless one, the cordelier who visited thee, 
whatever he called himself^ or said, to melt thy 
strong resolves, was the fiend disguised ! The 
saints of France far outnumber those of England. 
and kneel incessantly for mercy on thee. Behold 
I restore to thee tmne armor, which thou didst 
consecrate on the high aUar of St. Denis. Throw 
off that mean garb of woman, unworthy alike of 
thy glory and thy deeds I Sheath thyself once 
more in the resplendent steel of thy victorious 
battles ; gird on tne sWord, and await the entrance 
of thy enemies 1 Then invoking Grod, our Lady, 
and St. Denis, draw the sacred weapon, and 
chaige through all impediment ! Thine ene/nies 
shall not resist thee; thy maiden sword aball 
never drink blood. The way shall be open to 
thee ; ascend these stairs, cross the hall in which 
they «Dd. enter the tower on the right, and, free 
and seamless, pass forth. Strong doora shall 
openattfay apinnach; warders stand motionless, 
er deem that aome wind of night rashes past 
12 



Pause not until tboiidnlt iaA thyself in the open 
fields below Rouen Castle, and there shalt thou 
find a knight^s chai^^ tied to a flowering beech- 
tree, and grazing tranqniUy . Mount and let him 
carry thee whither he will ; it shall be to safety, 
—to Bourses, where indeed thou art needed to 
rotise the King of France from his guilty dream 
in the arms of Agnes Sorel !" 

*^6od hath not then deserted me. God and 
our Lady, and ye, blessed saints, be ye forever 
praised!" exclaimed Jeanne, casting herself pros- 
trate before the fair vision, and bursting into a 
rhapsody of devotional joy and thanksgivmg. 

** Pray not to me, but to Him who made the 
treacherous waters firm footing beneath the steps 
of Peter!" said the angelic messenger, in a 
troubled voice, and disappeared. 

But the light increased in bri^tness through 
the dungeon ^ting, though neither torch nor 
flame was visible that could cast its beam, and 
revealed to the transported eyes of the captive a 
complete suit of armor, laid virith such order and 
regularity witiiin the bars, that it seemed like a 
knight asleep. The Maid instantiy recognized 
the pieces of the splendid suit given her by the 
king, when she went to Orleans, and which she 
had hung over the high altar of St. Denis, after 
the failure of the attack on Paris. A warriox's 
affection for his weapons and armor, associated 
with so many glories, was reawakened in the 
heart of Jeanne, in all the strength of a passion. 
She was no longer chained, and she flew to the 
spot where lay the ^litterine heap, and still the 
mysterious and invisible torch poured its light to 
aid her. She kissed the frigid steel in the trans- 
ports of her joy, bathing it at the same time in 
tears. 

It may be imagined whether the impetuous, 
brave, and believing Maid of Orleans hesitated to 
obey the commands of one whom she thought 
to l)e an angel.sent to her deliverance. The ms- 
grace. announced to her as part of the vengefid 
and lustful projects of her enemies, was of the 
kind the most abhorrent to her pure and lofty 
nature. Human probabilities greatly supported 
the angelic statement; for wluit revenge could 
better glut the hatred of her foes, or conduce to 
their politic purposes, than to overwhelm her 
and her cause with an ignominy so bitter? The 
passion which Fastolte and Wul&tan of Warbois 
nad both formerly professed, and the former had 
so recentiy and powerfully manifested ; the re- 
sentment and hopelessness which her continued 
refusals must have provoked in so haughty a 
knight, and one on whom she had inflicted irrep- 
arable disgrace, — ^were additional reasons for be- 
lief. But in the half-frenzied excitement of her 
mind, the Maid weighed probabilities little — 
accepted all she desired as proved. To be re- 
deemed from the universal blackness of despair 
cast by the revelations of Friar Richard was 
alone sufficient motive. 

Jeanne either remembered not or heeded not 
the prohibition of her judges, but resumed her 
male and warlike garb with a reckless joy and 
haste. She was well accustomed, and, in gen- 
eral, preferred to arm herself; and by the blue 
radiance which seemed still to pour supematur- * 
ally from some invisible moon, she hurried on 
greaves, cuisses, breastplate, surcoat, and helm, 
girded on her sword, and putting her hand on 
the hilt, exclaimed, ^Now, Fastelfo, I am 
ready 1" 
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"* Draw not the weapon till he comes, and keep 
your gaze fixed on the dungeon door !" said the 
Toice of St. Margaret ; and as Jeanne tamed in 
obedience, she had a dim thought that two sha- 
dows were visible on the opposite side of the 
dungeon, at the grating behind her. It was but 
an instant; the supernatural radiance suddenly 
vanished, and she was left in the deep darkness 
of her captivity. 

Full of the most tumultuous and joyful hopes 
of freedom and redemption, of glory and triumph, 
the heroic Maid longed only for the appearance 
of her enemies, and listened for their approach 
as eagerly as an ordinary woman might have 
dreaded it. She heard at times what she took to 
be the stealtiby movements of the oonapimtors 
(and perhaps they were so) , but her heart only 
quickened with the hunter's anxiety when he 
distingnishes the tread of his prey. The joy of 
life swelled full on the impetuous tide of her 
young blood! Once more she was to be free 
and glorious; she was restored to the favor of 
Heaven ; she was to complete her great work, 
and redeem her native land entirely from the 
grasp of its conquerors; above all, she was to 
rescue her king from the fatal fascination of the 
Lady of Beauty, and make him in action the 
hero and conqueror which her fond fancy painted 
him. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE BETRAYAL. 

'< And yet >tif done ! 
Treachery ^f masterpiece, the blackest, worst. 
Which hath been since the kiss of Judas ."* 

The Revolt or Flanoebs. 

. Time passed in this mamificent reverie and 
trance of expe(^tation ; but Jeanne d'Arc herself 
became at length aware that it was passing with 
rapidity without bringing the deliverance looked 
lor. In that abode of perpetual darkness, she 
had no means of reckomng the progress of the 
^ght toward day ; but finally she listened with 
auch strained attention that for the first time, in 
that remote depth, she heard a clock strike. It 
struck three strokes ; and knowing well that in 
that season of the^ear it would be daybreak 
in another hour, Jeanne was surprised, and 
with a strong admixture of anxiety listened on. 

And the hours struck on in succession, until 
she could no longer doubt that it was even broad 
daylight in the world above, for a faint grayish- 
ness u)oked wanly in even at the bars of her 
dungeon. By and by she could distinguish ob- 
jects, and looking sadly round for hope and en- 
couragement to tiie grating where she had seen 
the angel, she saw that her female garments were 
gone, and that a singular black circle was formed 
round the spot where she had cast them. A 
vague but tremendous idea of treachery then 
cr^ed her mind, with a shadow like the sha^ 
dow of death. But the goodness and integrity of 
her soul betrayed her then as ever. The sub- 
lime fanatic lielievcd that the miracle of her 
deliverance was to be effected in the broad day- 
light, to render it more wonderful and impres- 
sive to her enemies. 

The mind of Jeanne d'Arc was fidly stored 
with the legends of the Catholic Church-*that 



mythology of tnwnpliMit acf&nii^ Tbe le- 

demption of saints and other holy personage 
from the power of their enemies, by miraculous 
means, was common enouch in tfaoee recoirds. 
And when indeed doubts oegan to assail and 
creep over her noind, what alternative remained 
to her? Her female garments were gone ; and 
if through faintness of faith she put off her ar- 
mor, she remained at the mercy of her enemies, 
and doubtless abandoned by the powers in 
which she thereby showed her want of trust. 

But even the strong hope and ezpectaticm oH 
that great spirit sickei^ at last. The sounds of 
day prevented her any loiu;er from distinguishing 
the toll of the castle bell. The weight of her 
armor began to oppress her weakened frame, and 
she seated herself on her coQ«dL The gleam of 
the water in an earthen pitcher at the baza of 
the door suddenl]r revived her. Perhaps her 
amorous enemies intended to make their attack 
at the hour when they usually brought her food, 
which was literally in the terms of her sentence 
— ^the bread of sorrow and water of anguish. 
She had not touched her previous nights ration, 
but she felt that the time for serving her with a 
fresh supply could not be &r distant 

At last the welcome sounds of an approach 
were audible I Yes, it was the tramp of noany 
feet I The ruthh»s FastoUe and his iellow rav- 
ishers approached, for the dank of armed steps 
was plainly to be distinguished amidst tiie rustio 
and fall of flowing garments and slippered feet. 
Jeanne started from her couch, her hand was in- 
stantly on the hilt of her sword ; big drops gath* 
ered on her brow ! The steps came nearer ; a 
multitudinous and yet evidently hushed move* 
ment seemed pounng down toward the grated 
dungeon door. Jeanne gathered her strength 
like the lioness before it springs, and awaited the 
decisive instant. Wul&tan of Warbois appeared 
at the door, and peering with evidently intense 
anxiety in at the bars, put his massive key to th» 
bolts. The darkness, to which his eyes were not 
accustomed, or some shadow, hindered him from 
discerning Jeanne. She heard him exclaim 
breathlessly, ^ My lords, I <old ye we should find 
her in her form l'^> sumI he threw open the door. 
A throng of persons appeared, and, starting back 
in an attitude of attacic and defiance, Jeanne at- 
tempted to draw her sword. But it broke short 
in her hand ! — and with a feeling that chilled her 
heart like the touch of death, she perceived that 
scarcely so much of the blade remained to her 
weapon as kept the hilt in the scabbard. Yet ao 
awful in its inspired wrath and energy i^as the 
appearance of the famous warrioress, that those 
who poured in the first, among whom were her 
most bitter enemies and betrayers, with torches 
in their hands, paused in amazement when they 
beheld her. The Bishop of Beauvais was one 
of these — ^but only for. an instant. "She is 
caught 1'' he exclaimed, pointing at her with bis 
toroi, and flourishing it with a fiendish joy over 
her head. ^^ Relapsa est !'' exclaimed the inquis- 
itor, Frater Johannes. ^ The sorceress has con- 
demned herself!" shouted the Earl of Warwick. 

Jeanne glanced wildly over the throngs that 
now rushed before and around her. A crowd of 
the priests who had condenmed her, massive 
figures in armor, with English crests on their 
helmets, exulting or ragine in the certainty of 
vengeance — ^Fastolfe and Wul£rtan gating at her 
in horror and wonder ;-^h«r despair and the eep* 
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tointy of her betrayal were completed by hear- 
ing the voice of tne fidse Margaret shrieking 
from behind. " Despair thy spells, foul witch ! 
Friar Richard spoke the truth, and God and man 
alike desert thee !" 

" Soh, Jeanne I — Alas, alas ! see how the abo- 
minable deceits of the fiend have mocked her ! — 
the sting is drawn from the serj>ent, her magic 
weapon is broken short !'' exclaimed Canchon. 
** Al^ Jeanne ! like the dog to its vomit hast thou 
returned to thy sin ! How came these arms from 
the custody of my lord the Regent's officers? 
Even as the crown of Charlemagne left the gripe 
of the Jews of Frankfort, constrained by magic 

rlls ! What say you now, brother Fastolfe ? 
your belief in her infidelities still shaken? 
Was it a saint or a sorceress that taught the 
noblest knight of England how to flee from bat- 
tle ? Look yonder at that fiery circle ! Sprinkle 
OS all with holy water, brotner j£gidins, since 
you have brougnt so plentiful a supply, and we 
will speak with her!" 

"^ Sorceress, indeed, she must be ! — ^No human 
thing had access to her last night, or could have 
brought tlus panoply," said the aghast Dragon 
Knight 

" It is thus ever ! The fiend never wholly re- 
linquishes his victims, do the Church what she 
may^ but returns like the gorged wolf that buries 
its prey for another day," said Cauchon. 
** Wretcned woman! how hast thou dared to re- 
sume this garb of a man and of a warrior, both 
beixig forbidden thee by solemn anathema ?" 

^^To defend mine honor against these jailers, 
in whose hands you have left me as a kid among 
wolves t" replied Jeanne, confusedly. "Hear 
me, noble knights I I have sworn chastity to our 
blessed Lady, and I did hear — I knew — it was 
told me — they did purjxse mine everlasting ig- 
nominy, and the violation of mine oath !" 

"Hear you that. Sir John Fastolfe?" yelled 
Cauchon. " I have heard knights and nobles say 
that cowardice was the mother of all vileness in 
man j but never heard I the most reviling of all 
that called thee recreant, believe or say thou 
wouldst take vantage so merciless of a woman, 
confided to thee as a prisoner, however enthralled 
by her spell !" 

" By heaven and by hell, it is false ! — and he 
lies who but thinks it possible !" said Fastolfe, 
stung to fury. "I would rathfer have perished 
than have suffered sjich harm to approach her ! 
Whom dost thou accuse, Jeanne, and I will 
wring his heart out with mine own hands !" 

"Thee and thy men-at-arms, and more of 
these hideous ruffians my jailers!— The Voice 
warned me, ye did purpose to make my name a 
byword of laughter and mockery!" exclaimed 
the Maid of Orleans, bewilderedly. ^'Ali, ye 
know best whether the Voice lied or not, but ye 
would have made me the shame of all woman- 
kind ! The Duchess of Bedford, who hates me 
for loving him who slew her father — ^yet indeed 
( love him in all innocence — she, she, was to 
cf-rtify some ignominy with your proud wives as 
witnesses, — Stafibrd and Warwick, and Talbot, 
iMne !" 

'• By all that is in heaven and earth, the witch 
liefi !" shouted Fastolfe. 

'• In very faith, she does ! I would as soon kiw 
burning coals !" echoed the astonished Wulfstan. 

" I came to see fair play between thee and thy 



foes. Jeann« !" Mud Talbot, ttati^j, "But tUi 
thy oase accpsaiof thepuie and 8feaiiile« pnneMt 
who is called Duchess of Bedford, and ia^plieatioB 
of our honored wives, proves tnea so fuse that 
henceforth I abandon all xuth and mexcy ob 
thee." 

" Why, dost thou think, foul slandeieM, ^t 
in so brief a space we can have forgotten Sir J<to 
ofiered and desired to make thee,— fteasant, tvaic* 
ress, and witch as thou art, — ^his lawful w^ and 
professed <xily to be enaniored of thuie exalted 
soul ?" said the cruel prelate. " What aajrye, my 
lords ? Is not your comrade hag-ridd<m indeed ? 
Vile witch ! hadst thou not wronged this kois^ 
enough, in deprivin^Jiim of his hwd-eained ^o- 
ries of chivalry, without adding this calumny^ 
which degrades him below the buest ehnrl ? Tdl 
us the truth, since thou seest thy lies are in vain; 
and tell us wherefore thou hast dared to put oa 
this man's attire ?" 

" I never promised, not. It is fitter fos me to 
wear the garb of men among men !" replied Je^ 
anne, with a staggered and' affidghted stare* for 
there was in the countenance of Cauehon that look 
of murder which the himian eye seldom beMda 
but once, yet recognizes at. once. "Neiti^rdo 
ye keep your words with m&Jbr ye promised I 
should receive the body of Christ and be put 
out of this dungeon ! Some of ye did I He who 
wounded me with 1^ arrow befoijB Paris, pro- 
mised it." 

"Rascal! thou wert always fiivorableto'her 
since she has been in thy keeping, and doubtless 
for good reasons," thundered the oishop. " But 
we will release thee the sooner of thy chax^. 
What, woman, didst thou not abjure and promist' 
us not to scandalize humanity again by wearing 
this obscene earb?" 

" I prefer death to life in this dungeon, in tlie 
power of 'my blasphemous enemies !" said Je- 
anne, wildly. " But let me go to mass, and be 
put in a prison where there is light and air, and 
women with me, and I will be good and patient 
to the last, and do— and do whatever the Church 
ordains." 

"That last is not fiir ofi^" replied Cauchon, 
mockingly. " Ye may well see, messtres, how 
fast she clings to her old illusions and heresies ! 
Tell us, your judges, hast thou of late heard any 
voice of these pretended saints, and how got you 
this armor ?" 

"Yea, as I think, I have seen St. Margaret!*' 
replied Jeanne, with so piercing a look of deSlpair- 
ing doubt, that Cauchon himself shuddered. 

" What did she want with thee, seeing t^ou 
hadst resigned thyself to the obeoience ai the 
Church?" said the prelate. 

" They upbraided me with the great treason I 
liad committed against Heaven and my king, in 
making a false abjuration to keep so wretched a 
tliin» as life, damnmg my soul to save its wretcli- 
ed dwelling of clay !" retinmed Jeanne, turning 
like her own stag, t\t furious bay. " And all thai 
I have done this day, either St. Margaret Ijade tnt: 
do it, or ye have lied a lie a;;ainst Heaven ! Siit> 
brought me these arms ! God is above all, and 
governs all ; ami if I should say that He sent m^^ • 
not to save France— deceive me who might in hj .- 
task— falsely I should speak, and true it is ido 
sent wf*. ! There were voices with me at the 
scafifold that bade ray soul faint and forced my 
hand to sign the recantation ; but that was a fiend's, 
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§m the fake prMcher IM of nw, and if wliat he 
Mid was written in the parchment ye forced me 
t»ii^ I did belie myself I" 

^^Then thou again obstinately believest that 
tiM»e voices that haunt thee were of the taints V* 
said Cauchon. 

^Thott art a great prelate, renowned, they say, 
Ibr wisdom in such matten. Tell me, then, if 
tiMy were true or fidse ones?" returned the 
teiiTe. 

^ The event will aaewer t What did they pro- 
mise thee?" said the Inshop. 

^ Liberty— redemptio»*^om my captivity and 
yoor cruel snares !" 

^Why, tiben, they lied like the fiends they 
aie 1" exclaimed Cwchon, triumi>hantly ^ "' or if 
&ey told the truth, it was aiter their own juggling 
iSuhion, for thou wilt soon be released, not only 
from thy captivity, but iltom the bondage ef ikie 
iiesh ! Woman, thou hast lied to Heaven, not 
vre ! Bidst thou not confess in thine abjuration 
that thon hadst fiUsely given to thy fiends the 
iiamee of the saints of paiaidise ?'' 

^Notsol I said they had deceived me! Alas 
and they did," exclaimed Jeanne. 

'^Manifest heresy ! Bo the blessed saints and 
angels deceive men, or do evil spirits ?" retorted 
Cuichon, tununc to his colleagues, whose angry 
murmurs replie£ 

- ^ Ay, they yrexe evil spirits enow I I see it 
but too well I" exclaimed the betrayed captive, 
with irantic indignation. *^But whether they 
were evil or good, real or pictured, such as I have 
said they appeued to me, ^ad whatever I revok- 
ed or promised, I did bom base fear.of your tor* 
tnres, and minst the truth of my soul 1 Who- 
ever lied, Ified not Come to the worst at once. 
1 am aweary of the falsehood and deceptions of 
men ! Let me go hence to some clear r^m of 
truth : let the world belong to those who are fit 
for it I I mefer to do penance, once and for all, 
Iry death, tium longer to endure this evil and be- 
set captivity !" 

^ For once thou shalt have thy will, Jeanne !" 
replied the prelate. "' My brethren, ye hear ; tell 
me, is she relapsed or not? For my port, in all 
mj experience, never did I behold the fiend so 
tnumpnant over mortal spirit ! And I pronounce 
her a thousand times an obstinate and relapsed 
hetetic and sorpeiess, worthy of hell-fire^ or, at 
all event^ of the best we can make her in this 
worid ! Ye hear her words— ye see her garb, 
which she could not have obtained but by dia- 
bolic act I Deliver youc judgments! Master Vi- 
car, your utterance first, for as of right you are 
our guiding star." 

** God forbid ! I speak but for myself;" said 
the inquisitor, faintiv, and paused. 

'' Speak, then ! What is thy judgment, priest ?" 
shouted the Earl of Stafibrd, with his usual fury 
and violence. 

** What can we but judge and repute her a her- 
etic and relapsed idolatress ?" murmured the in- 
quisitor.- " And so, by our former sentence, we 
must abandon her to the arm of secular justice, 
beseeching it to act mildly by her !" 

" And what say you, brother F6camp ?" said 
Cauchon, with visible contempt, to the fat abbot. 
^ I wish to ask some questions about the crown," 
said the Abbot -figidius, curiosity struggling with 
apprehension in hie tones. ^ Let us not be in a 
Juuiry 1 It is laiely we meet with one that knows 
-> well all about the other world !" 



^ I have tohl ye aa the tnith I knew, te the 
best of my knowledge, in the trial I Trouble me 
no more," said Jeanne, with the lassitude of 
despair. 

"" Then I am of opinion that we must declare 
her a heretic and relapsed 1" replied the disap- 
pointed thaumaturgiBt 

^^ And what say you, Master Perrinet ? We 
can no longer, as you see, afford to leave your 
learning unemployed!" said the prelate, vrith a 
tremendous glance at the canon. 

^' We must surrender her instantiy, as a re» 
lapsed impenitent, pertinacious, and, from her 
present demeanor afjvayslieretic sorceress!" re- 
plied the affrighted canon. 

^' Even in Orleans ?" said Cauchon, with a dread 
smile. "■ It is well ! — ^it is well ; what says the 
learned Doctor Beaupeie ?" 

'^ Heretica et relapsa est, nisi hie faceret ad 
praBservationem violentiae inferendx ?" replied the 
learned doctor. 

'^ Latin which Horace would have smacked the 
lips at 1" said Cauchon. scofiingly. " But tell us 
your sentence, Beaupere, in such vernacular as 
we may all understand !" 

Beaupere tremblingly took the hint, and in- 
stantiy pronounced the desired judgment 

^ JVletmnks, ye may all as well speak at once, 
for the soldiers grow impatient, and there seems 
to be no division of opinion !" said Cauchon. 

" Yet it should first oe seen," observed Thomas 
de Courcelles. with timid hesitation, " whether 
she thoroughly understood the meaning of the 
abjuration ?" 

^' What ! would you have us begin the whole 
trial again ?" rephed Cauchon, with a violence 
that was amply echoed by the Earl of Warwick. 
^ If he says so. he deserves to be thrown into 
the Seine, and all who think the like !" said that 
commander. ^^ When is our siege of Compi^^e 
to prosper, and how lone will ye detain the lung 
firom his coronation in Kouen, with this peevish 
cardinal to lord it over us ?" 

'^ Is Compiegne still besieeed ? — I thank ye at 
least for these news ! It is ^e breastplate of the 
north !" exclaimed Jeanne, suddenly roused to 
attention, for hitherto she had listened passively 
as if the dialogue concerned some other person. 

** Thrown into the Seine, my Lord of War- 
wick !" said de Courgelles, anxious to take an 
opportunity to withdraW from the guilty work. 

'ited by your 



'^ The freedom of judgment is violated 1 ^ 
threats, and I withdraw irom it with protest." 

''Hark thee, bald skull!" shouted Staffoid. 
''Tarry, and in all freedom, or I will make a 
signal to some without, who shall so mix Uiy 
brains with thy theology, that thou wilt be puz- 
zled indeed to decide in tny next cause !" 

" Come, sirs, let us hasten 1" said Cauchon^ im- 
periously. "The king's foot is in the sturrup 
ready to depart, and it were great presumption 
to retard him a moment we can avoid, and on 
so worthless a business! Decide at once; it 
shall be no less for our own safety- than the 
state's, for I myself, as I came, was mgh torn to 
pieces by the angry s(ddiery !'' 

" The effect of these menaces and cajolery was 
audible in the now universal words, " Kelapsa est 
et relinquenda in manibus justiti^e saecuhuis!" 
Relapsed -and abandoned to secular justice ! 

^ All tluit remaios to be done then," said Cau- 
chon, and not without some sli^t wavering of 
tone, ** is to order her to be taken for exeeutkn 
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before the bailitf of llQuen,iii th« abbey-cliurch of 
St. Ouen, and meanwhile charitably to admonish 
her to use the brief time that will ^et be given 
her in the care of her soul, for nothmg tempfral 
henceforth touches her I" 

"Yes, Jeanne, you are to be burned alive — and 
for your ingratitude^ I trusty as much as anything,'' 
said the canon Pemnet, with extreme bitterness. 

^ Peace, brother, and leaVe her to her devo- 
tions," said Cauchon, mildly. "Friar Martin 
Ladvenu shall confess her ; he is young and in- 
nocent, and will not be corrupted oy the abomi- 
nations she will pour into his mind ! The Cfanr^ 
grants thee this last grace, Jeanne, and abandons 
thee forever ! In nomine Domini. Amen. ' 

Until this instant Jeanne had scarcely compre- 
hended, much less bielieved in the full nerfidy and 
cruelty of her enemies. The truth nowburst upon 
her with the terrible illumination poured by some 
glare of destruction, and her heroic nature yielded 
to* the overwhelming horror of her doom. 

"My God! my God! and do ye treat me 
thus »" she exclaimed, wringing her hands. '* Do 
ye give my flesh to be consumed to ashes^ which 
He is my witness, was never yet contammated 1 
Of your mercy, I beseech ye a thousand times 
rather let me be beheaded I Alas ! if I had been 
in a prison of the Church, and not guarded by 
my mortal enemies, I should not have so miser- 
ably mischanced as I have. Oh ! I appeal before 
God, the judge of judges, from the great wrongs 
and cruelties ye exercise on me !" 

^J' Jeanne, you have always told us your voices 
said you should be delivered from our hands," 
said Cauchon. *'Tell us, now, whether they 
lied or not? Tell us whether they were evil 
spirits or not f " 

" Bishop, I die by thy means "—exclaimed 
Jeanne, when the prelate scofBngly interrupted 
her. 

** Take patience, Jeanne," he said : " you die 
hecause you have not ke|)t'your word, and have 
returned to your former crimes." 

" Traitor ! I die by thy treachery, by thy cru- 
elty I" said Jeanne, with wild vehemence. 
^And therefore I summon thee to answer my 
plaint before God; and think not the flames 
shall drink my blood so utterly but that its red 
fumes shall mount to heaven and drag down jus- 
tice on thy head I" 

" Hold your tongue, in the deviPs name, since 
that is your master !" said the bishop, with the 
ferocious roar of a wild beast ^ If you are a 
saint, Heaven will deliver you at the stake, for 
thither you go within the hour ! Make haste, 
brother, for the people, too, are impatient. I will 
send you the sacrament in all diligence. And 
you, her keepers, to show how little I believe in 
her accusations, I command you to remove her 
magic arms, ancl put on her the man's garb she 
disourded yesterday, since that brought her by 
her doting sire she has made a present to tbee 
fiend. She is to be burned, not baited !" 

^ My lord bishop, you have yet something to 
say," observed the Eari of Warwick, in a low 
tone. ) 

** Ay, ay,** replied Cauchon, returning. " I 
trust, nrother Martin, thou wilt brine her to snch 
a frame of mind that, for the sake of rooting out 
the pestilent errors nie has sown, she will pub- 
licly confess she was deceived, and has deceived 
all who believed in her, and will aak paxdon of j 



the people for misleading them with her wicked 
example." 

" Yes, I will do so !" exclaimed Jeanne, with 
all the energy of her daring character. " I will 
ask i»idon of the English and Buigundians for 
teaching the French how to overthrow them in 
battle ; of the people, for delivering them from 
their yoke ! . Friar, remind me of this in my 
hour of doom :' I will not M to keep my 

'^Let us away," said Cauchon with aflhcted in- 
dignation, adding as he aseended the steps of the 
dungeon—*** Good my noble lords d Engtand, now 
may ye rejoice and make good cheer, for she is 
nigh ner end— what is your En^^ish word? — 
nigh her everlasting FareweUl — her game is 
played out." 



CHAPTER XL. 

THS TBMPK8TUOT7S 8U1I8BT. 

'< In ralabow oimlw up to Hoaven aris* , 
Legions of f lorioiu ghosU who wave to no • 
Heroes of freedom ! yea, your fiite be mint ! 

- ITare on, I oome ; and ye who follow ua. 
Despair not, thoagh unnnmbered battle-ifelds 
Boll with the blood of freemen, thoagh tho lOoks 
That Gurb the sea, by tyrants be exhaust 
To ihshion dungeons ; though their scaflUda* plankii 
Wear ont the everlasting growth of nature ! 
Courage and eourage : still shall earth be free.** 
Tas BsTOLT or FLAnaaai. 

The noUe cooiage and indignation which had 



i^HE noUe coQiage and mdicnation which had 
flamed up in the heart of .^anne died away 
in her bosom, in the dreadful silence that foU 
lowed the denartnie of her judges. She found 
hers^ left alone witii her jaifers and a veiy 
young D<Mmnican firiar, who was appointed her 
confessoi^ but looked as much afiaid of his peni* 
tent as if she had been smne savage beaal 

^ Take off your armor, soroereas, or we must 
despoil thee iy Ibrce !" said the now relentleas 
tones of Sir Jobn Fastolfe. 

^It shall not need," replied Jeanne, with a 
stut of horror. *^ But I believe in the fiendidi 
saint no longer, and misdoubt not your fiuth : nor 
will the flames leave^my body in your cruel cn^ 
tody. Depart a few instants, and I will obey." 

Fastolfe and his assistants complied, and m a 
very brief time Jeanne called to the niar to re* 
turn. She then appeared dressed in the mourn- 
ing-suit of men's clothes she had worn on enter- 
ing Rouen, seated on her couch, gazing with a 
ghastly fixedness of look at her armor. Wnlf- 
stan entered, seized up the pieces, and withdrew 
with what he meant to be a glance of extreme 
indignation at his false accuser, but which sud- 
denly became blinded with tears. 

*^ Alas, this is my first ooniession— and sndi a 
one !" exclaimed the young Dominican, alarmed 
at finding himself alone with his dread penitent. 

** Tis not so black a one as you deem, good 
father," said Jeanne, cabnly. She had become 
an impersonation of that despair which is a tran- 
quilli^ of the mind as mortification is of the 

Yet one frijghtful thought seemed to leign 
amidst ttte connision of her ideas, and was diffus- 
ed through the whole confession she now uttep- 
ed to the wondering fiiar. She imagined the 
was deserted by Heaven, and given up to the 
dfeadfiil doom tiMt awaited her,te Iwr goBllitt 
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loring: Chftrlet YII. ! Certainlr it had been the 
Gtiuse of her destruction, for if «ie had not loved 
him, nothing human could have induced her to 
continue her career to the fatal walls of Pan«. 

But when the Dominican, who expected the 
most horrible revelations of sorcery and magic, 
Ibund that nothing of the sort was offered ; when 
he heard only a detail of the most glorious ex- 
ploits, and beheld at his feet, about to perish by 
a horrible punishment, a woman who deserved 
the greatest rewsuxls which a nation could bestow, 
he felt the amazement which the stupefaction of 
spn-ow hindered her from any longer feeling. 
At the same time he feared that his penitent de- 
ceived herself, and still entertained hopes from an 
obstinate concealment of the truth. He urged 
upon her the hopelessness of such a course with 
tremulous lips, for he felt that he had scarcely 
courage left to sustain the- horrible facts he ex- 
pected to- be obliged to hear; and for a while 
Jeanne d' Arc forgot the, terror of her situation in 
endeavors to prevail on the Dominican to believe 
in her innocence of the supernatural offenses laid 
to her charge; But she was painfully recalled to 
the consideration. A priest entered with a cup 
containing the sacrament, but brought it uncover- 
ed, without taper or ceremonial, as if to a crea- 
ture Altogether unworthy of ahaiing the rites of 
religion. 

Tt was the canon, Perrinet, who brought an 
imperious message, not in the least softened by 
his tone, that the judges were all assembled in 
the riiQrch3rard of St Ouen, and desired not to 
be kept waiting for the criminal. 

Jeanne rose from her knees with a deadl^r flush 
on her pale features, and Friar Martin himself 
looked, scandalized at the indecent manner in 
•which the host was brought 
. ^ It is good enough for ner, and too good," re- 
plied the indignant canon ; "^ and, such as it is, 
•you are ordered not to give it to her unless she 
acknowledges her sins and demands it.'^ 

^^I do, I do," said Jeanne, kneeling again. 
^ Ah, sweet Lord Jesu ! Thou alone canst deli- 
ver me, and didst Thyself suffer so bitterly that 
Thou wilt take compassion on me, a woman and 
sliamefully betrayed !" « 

'* Dost thou believe any longer in these fiends 
which thou callest voices ?" said the trembling 
JDominican. 

"* I believe in God only ! May that suffice ?" 
replied Jeanne ; and the young Dominican, anx- 
ious to be rid of his task, hastily murmured an 
abscHution, and handed her the clialice, the eanon 
mockingly observing, "Help yourself if you 
can." 

The terrific reality of her fate was at the same 
instant thrust visually upon the unhappy prisoner. 
A strong guard of axmen and spearmen entered 
her dungeon, under command of Fastolfe and 
Wulfstan of Warbois. The few remaining pre- 
parations were completed, and she was li^nied 
out of the castle. 

Her appearance as she emerged from the gates 
of this dark pile— according to the testimony of 
bystanders — was so weeping, wo-begone, and 
bi^baiously maltreated, that her enemies, who 
were ready to greet her with insultins shouts of 
triumph^ — ^the populace, who intended to over- 
whelm her with scorn and contumely — all were 
silent ! . Still the last mighty moral pang was 
given to the hieaking hea^ ef the deliveier of 



France when she perceived hsm nmtxf of tiie 
people of Bouen had broi%ht kindled torches to 
add to her funeral pyre. 

pn this final occasion she was led into the 
square of St Ouen on foot. Almost the same 
mass of spectators were assembled as on the pre- 
vious one, save that the churchyard of the abbey 
was chiefly occupied by the young King of Eng- 
land, and a great retinue, on horseback. They 
were magnificently arrayed, as became the nature 
of the triumphal coronation progress Henry VI. 
was to tadte to Paris. Among other displays, two 
heralds boie as many crowns before the king, oii 
cushions of cloth of gold, distinguished hy the dif- 
ferent ornaments appropriate to those of Finance 
and England. 

It was a dark and lowering day ; it seemed as 
if the very skies took part against Jeanne d' Arc. 
From the earliest hour the news was spread 
throughout Kouen, that she had relapsed, and 
was detected practicing some dreadful act of 
witchcraft -, and the superstitious masses ascribed 
the gloom of the day to her spells, or to the in- 
dignation of heaven at the delay in her punish-> 
ment. What she had done was unknown, but, 
therefore, excited the more terrible expectation 
to learn. 

Still the unimaginable anguish in the looks of 
the fiBillen heroine affected the hardest — ^perhaps 
even Cauchon. There was something wild and 
strained in the gayety and satisfaction of some 
words he addressed to Cardinal Beaufort, as the 
train approached the raised, scaffolding on which 
they both stood. '* If England only keeps her 
word as I have kept mine, I am Archbishop of 
Rouen now !" he exclaimed. The cardinal gave 
a stem and not altogether pleasing smile and 
nod. 

According to custom, Jeanne d' Are was led up 
the scaffoldmg that she might be solemnly re- 
linquished b)r her judses to her doom. But the 
most determined and exasperated of them all 
shrunk back appaUed from the supernatural sor- 
row and reproach in her looks, it was the liv- 
ing hell of many to remember that glance df 
mute appeal to an hour of their own existences, 
when it arose b^ore them like a summons to 
judgment 

But the Maid of Orleans strove, and with suc- 
cess^ to regain her eomposure when she beheld 
the immense mass of the people all gazing fixedly 
on her alone. It dimly occurred to her, that her 
demeanor in this dread hour must stamp her 
either a martyr or a criminal. Her dress was put 
on in a disordered manner, and with a natural 
inodesty she drew the cloak around her, bent 
thrice to the multitude, while thrice a solemn and 
dubious murmur arose, and thei! she complied 
with the imperious gesture of Cauchon, by vault- 
ing on a high three-legged stool prepared for her, 
as lightly and deftly as if upon the back of her 
charger. 

Here she sat exposed to the universal gaze of 
the people, and a confused mutter of commen- 
tary arose all around, fu and near. She folded 
her arms on hei breast, and gazed over the mul- 
titude, and then turned her eyes upward with a 
bewildered glare to the sky,— with what 
thoughts, wim what anguish, who but He that 
gives to the soul of genius its illimitable powers 
of jpv and suffering can tell? But she became, 
to «fi apnearance, oahUf and listened with an 
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t of ftokmA iKoA melaDokoly letigMi- 
tioii to the exhortation which was again delivered 
against her by a preacher chosen for the purpose. 
' It was DO longer Gnillaume Erard that pro- 
nouaoed the harangue. He was found too long- 
breathed to suit the easemess of vengeance. It 
was one Nicole Midi, the assessor of the inquisi- 
tional court had that condemned her. He took 
for his text the words. — ^li any limb is hurt, 
the whole body so^rs.^' 

The curiosity of the people was vehemently 
excited to learn what was the specific act of sor- 
cery in which Jeanne d'Arc had been detected. 
But .only a very general information was com- 
municated, that she had been caught exercising 
her magic art; the rest of the harangue consistec 
of violent abuse and invective, prophecies of the 
worse doom awaiting her in the world wherein 
she was about to pass, and declarations of the 
justice of the one to be inflicted upon her on 
earth. Jeanne listened throughout without any 
sign of anger or impatience, tears continuing; to 
flow silenily and unregardedly down her smirched 
.and pallid cheehs. Perhaps her thoughts were 
busied elsewhere, amidst remote scenes and 
events of her wondrous existence for she gave 
a start like one awaking from a dream, when 
the drtming voiee of the preacher ceased, and 
the dark tones of the bishop of Beauvais suc- 
oeeded. 

Cauchon had strung himself by every effort 
of pride and resolution to complete his cruel task 
.unwaveiiogly, and the muscles and veins of his 
lean visage were raised and set like those of a 
horee straining to pass the goal. He looked 
dreadful as his deed, all the while that he pro- 
nounced the sentence which made him ana his 
acc(»nplices murderers, in the name of God and 
of the Church. His harangue included a long 
recapitidation of the supposed crimes of the 
condemned, as if the speaker strove to harden 
and convince his own conscience ; but his voice 
thickened and became incoherent as he concluded 
with the usual deceitful and cruel formula,-^ 
** Jeanne, go in peace! The Church can no 
longer defend thee, and yields thee to the secular 
arm, beseeching it to lie mihl and merciful to 
thee!" 

^^ Ye have condemned me 'to earthly flames, 
and yourselves to everlasting ones," said Jeanne, 
in a low dizzy tone, ^ but I have done that I had 
to do on earth, and am ripe for death. I would 
not have given such a dooin to the vilest thing 
that lives 1 Often when the camp-iires blazed, 
and I was wearied, I have risen from my couch 
to drive the bats from the flames, — ^it so painful a 
death ! But ye, Grod forgive ye, England her- 
self will hate your memories for this deed, and 
for France, — Oh, France !" — ^And her voice be- 
came suffocated with the indignant griei', that 
swelled in her great heart.. 

•' Ha, France !" exclaimed the preacher, Midi, 
'* how. art thou abused that wert alway so Chris- 
tian a land ! And Charles, that calls himself thy 
king and governor, has adhered, like a heretic 
and schismatic as he is, to the words and deeds 
of a worthless woman, defamed, and full of every 
dishonor^ and not he only, but all the clerey 
under his obedience and lordship, by whom she 
was examined and not forbidden, as she says. 
Ua, Charles ! heretic and consorter with sorcer- 
I and demon- worshipers ! dost thou hope to 



enjoy tiw most Christian crown of FiBine? 
Deny it if thou canst, Jeanne, for I speak to fhee, 
or rather con^BSS that thy false king is a heretic 
and schismatic, unfit to Uve, much more to reign 
over this good people of France |" 

''He is no false king, he was crowned in 
Rheims!" returned the Maid, her heroic sjnrit 
rekindling from its ashes. '^By my faith, mar, 
saving your reverence, I dare well say and swear 
it too— I that am about to perish— -tluit my king 
is the noblest of all Christians, and who best 
loves the faith and the Church ! And he is not 
what you call him, but a noble knight^ beautiful, 
kingly, most royal in all actions wherem he is not 
misgoverned; and that France shall some day 
know and believe, when she has truly placed her 
sword and scepter in his hand to sway freely-— 
which she shall ! yea, that rebellious Paris hei^ 
self— Paris, whose stoiw breast dashed her true 
children baick that would have rushed into it in 
all love, — ^Paris shall be the loudest to say so!" 

"' Peace, peace ! Paris will be anything and 
everything, doubtless, by turns!" interrupted 
Cauchon. "• Peace, or let her be gagged !" 

^' Ay, ye may silence me, but ye cannot silence 
the voice of time !" exclaimed Jeanne, with eyei 
that flawed inspiration amidst their despair and 
tears. ''England herself, I tell ye, shall yet 
lament me ; ner women some day shall weep 
over my story; and though now I set in stormy 
clouds, ye cannot hide the glory of my day! yea, 
where yonder stake is now piled, my statue 
shall be raised, and ages that spare not the monu- 
ments of kings shall pass mine in reverence !" 

"Bailifi^ s^ her to judgment I it is your 
duty!" said the prelate, furiously rising. 

The bailiff of Rouen, who was close at hand 
with his officers, essajred to speak but could net. 

"Give me a few instants for prayer!" said 
Jeanne ; and kneeling on the scaffold, she dashed 
her hands, and wrung them with bitter anguish 
toward the people. "Ah^ Rouen, Rouen ! much 
I fear the judgment of innocent blood will &11 
upon thee, but from this my dying word may per- 
chance save thee ! Whenever France wins thee, I 
bid it spare thee ! and, my God! still love and 
cherish and give the victory to my king and to 
France, for tl^ just cause is thine, and it is just 
that every people should inherit its own ! and 
hear me, France, — oh, that my voice were in all 
thy winds, on the murmur of all thy streams ; 
deem what thou wilt of me and of my deeds, but 
impute none of the blame and all of the gloir to 
Him ! and, my God, grant that this dread cna8*> 
tisement may win the pardon of the sin wherein 
I perish and must — despite this cruelty and aban'^ 
donment — ^which Grod foigive him and all France 
and ye, mine enemies !" . . 

But the overwhelming recollections rushing 
upon her with the words once more subdued the 
woman's heart that had beaten most womanly in 
her bosom beneath the cuirass of battle, and the 
Maid yielded to a passion of tears and lamenta* 
tions which affected even the iron cardinal. A 
woman and so mercilessly betrayed, so glorious 
and so fallen, given to so horrible a doom, — 
moved Beaufort himself to tears, while the honest 
ex-verdurer, covering his face with his gauntlets), 
wept aloud. The canon, Perrinet muttered 
within his teeth " Peter, indeed, thou art .« 
rock !" A dead silence pervaded both soldiers 
and people i the only hunoan thing present thai 
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mesenred an unshaken fenxaty vis the fanitish 
Earl of Stafford. ^ Make baste, priests ! wUl ye 
Keep us here to dinner V^ he exc&imed. 

" We yield her into your hands ; she has wan- 
idered beyond the tinkle of the bell to recall her P' 
said the bishop rising : and his slavish colleagues 
mechanically imitated him. ^Go, Jeanne, and 
God pardon thy manifold crimes ; ibr we cannot I 
Bailiff, we surrender her to justice !'' he then 
tumed his beck, and the rest of the judges did the 
same. This was the si^al of renunciation, and 
the bailiff of Rouen, turning very pale, and with- 
out articulating a word, made a signal to the 
executioner. 

Loupgarou advanced, and Jeanne*d'Aic eazed 
with dreamy horror at his hideous face, while the 
seasoned official himself seemed dismayed at his 
task. He extended his hand to his victim, but 
she shrank away, and some soldiers, in obedience 
to a remote signal, rushed forwaro, seized, and 
dragged her roughly down the scaffold. Jeanne 
endeavored in vain to be released from their 
hard, griping grasps by weeping assurances that 
she would go without resistance; and she was 
hurled on, she scarcely knew how, until suddenly 
•he found herself passing through the nobfe 
Jiquadron that surrounded Henry VI. A thought 
flashed through her brain. 

^'Let me breathe for an instant)" she ex- 
daimed. ^ It was told me that I shouki be freed 
when I saw the King of England 1 — Is this he ?" 

'^ Let her halt ; ye have nigh dragged her to 
pieces 1" said Wulfstan, fiercely interposing, and 
procuring the desired pau^e. The Maid was now 
nearly opposite the person of the boy-king from 
whom she had torn so mighty a realm; and in all 
the despair and horror of her position she re- 
membered that it was in his name France was 
ravaged, and the prayer for mercy she had per- 
haps intended to utter spoke only in her wild and 
supplicating looks, her streaming eyes, and out- 
stretched hands i • 

"Keep her off, uncle! or she w^ill bewitch 
me too!'' said the child, shrinking back from Ym 
in horror. 

^ " Delivered ! — ay, by death, thotf accursed 
limb of Satan, and so shall we be all of thy mis- 
chief-working presence P' said the exasperated 
regent " Where be thy prophecies now ? 
Didst thou not say thou wouldst drive us out of 
France ?" 

^ ^ My memory shall !" replied Jeanne, pas- 
sionately, and the spirit of prophecy seemed to 
come over her as she oontmued gazing at the 
erowned child. ^ Ah, I pity thee, I that po to 
the fiery stake — ^thee that goest to receive a 
second crown in Paris ! One alone were too 
heavy and would crush those temples, jxwr boy 1 
Were thou meant by nature to be a king, thou 
wouldst not sufier me, thine enemy and in thy 
power, to be dragged to this unjust doom 1 No, 
thou wert not nmde to rule over these ferocious 
godams !— Thou art the last of thy race, and, I 
know not why, but the innocent roses thou wear- 
est on thy breast seem to me dyed crimson in 
gore 1" She pointed^ as she spoke, to a nosegay 
Qi' white roses which the youthful sovereign 
wore. 

^ Take the witch away, unde, she withers me 
with her eyes !» exclaimed Henry. 

^ On with her to the stake 1 and bum her well 
and quickly, good rogue, if thou wouldst earn 
a luckpenny to thy wagel" eud the Duke 



of Bedford, and the executioBar aetaMd.to i 
courage. He clutched his prey with a species 
of rage by the collar of her doublet and dragged 
her on until they reached the fatal circle of 
the stake. This was kept by a gleamioe and 
many times inserted ring of axmen and ardieis, 
through whose thick ranks only the victim, the 
executioner, Fastolfe, and Wulstan of Warlwis, 
were suffered to jienetrate. 

There was a frightful pause when the gnnip 
entered the broad circukir space thus kept around 
the stake and its piles of fagots and pitchy saw- 
dust. Jeanne looted up with honor at the cx- 
traordinanr hight of the stake, and perceived 
with a ghastly smile that it was formed of a 
green beech-tree, whose fiowering.boughs were 
still suffered |o remain on the top. It was &sten- 
ed at the base by rings and stalais of iron to the 
stone pavement, which was elevated into a little 
mound, for the purposes of such executions. At 
the unusual hight of a lance, two massive rivets 
marked where the feet of the condemned were 
to rest, and seemed to threaten her with a linger- 
ing death of inexpressible a^ony, being elevated 
so far above the lire to be kmdled. 

The executioner himself found iauU with this 
arrangement ^ It will broil her rather than bum 
her ; she will burst and boil till it will be a pity 
Ibr christian eyes to look at her !" he muttered. 

" Why pause ye, knave ?" shouted a voice iroitt 
the scaTOiding of the judges.and Cauchoaappear- 
ed overhanging the rails witn a countenance nead- 
ishwith impatience and horror. ^ It must be so. 
that the people may see her perish, or we shall 
have lalse Maids as jdentifid as vipeis beneath 
our feet !" 

'"Never until now have I seen sueh cmdity, 
since I began my trade by striking c^ the head 
of my master Capeluche P muttered Loupgatoo. 
^ How shall we even get her up to be chained, 
since there is no ladder ? we always have one at 
Paris for people to mount by, ana then we take 
it away, and they oonae down as they best 
can.'' 

He then began piling tne fiigots in the feshion 
of a flight of steps, altering and re-iirranging 
them during several muiutes. Meanwhile Jeanne 
remained motionless between her mute custo- 
dians, sometimes glaring upward with a fearfully 
enlarged eye, as if she still clung to the hope of 
aid from heaven, and had abandoned all on earth. 
^ The sun himself shines blackly tonlay 1" she 
murmured, as Loupgarou, having completed hi» 
preparations, approached and OTOied his hand. 
*^ Ah, mercifiil Jesu I it is plain that my time is 
come 1 would to God I had perished on some ol 
the fields of my glory, or at the coronation ol 
Rheims, at the moment they put the crown on 
thof heedy when indeed my kieait n^ burst with 
joy ! Pray for me, ye that are ChristianS| thouf^ 
nunc enemies, for I fear my God hath deserted 
me I Hath no one a cross for me to kiss ? I 
nrayed my confessor to get me one, but he too 
has deserted me 1" 

" He has gone to beg one of the abbey 1" said 
the deep, horror-struck tones of Sir John Fastolfo. 

**" He will come too late I' you see they want 
me I" said Jeanne, with a shuddering glance at 
the executioner. 

'< Here i#my cross, po(»r soul, though my ma- 
ther bade me eive it only to her who should be 
my wife I" sail Wulfttan taking a rude wooden 
carving liom his belt, which he handed to Jeanne 
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#Are : dM miatched it eagerly, kiased it with 
wild devotion, and put it in her bosom. *^ The 
llamea will hurt me most there — but this will 
ocxnfort me P' she murmured, and gazing intent- 
ly from Fastolfe to WuUstan, she exclaimed 
brokenly, " I see ye pity me ! — ^my faith, I fear I 
wronged ye ! but it was yonder traitorous priest I 
Fastolfe, if indeed my doom anything touches 
thee, swear that thou wilt redeem the lady of 
Commercy from his wicked grasj> ! she is stilt in- 
nocent, still may be saved, and if in aught ^e 
aided in my doom, Heaven paidon ye both only 
at tile altar when ye kneel to be made one 1'' 

Fa;Stolfe stood rigidly as a statue, and made no 
manner of reply. 

^ But-7-but, canst thou forgive me, Jeanne, for 

£ 'elding thee that wert my prisoner, to this 
rndish doom which I fear thou dost not merit as 
I once thought, so christiaoly spe^ikingl" sobbed 
Wulfstan. 

*^ Yea, good soldier I I should have believed 
better in thine honest face ! I forgive thee, but 
with this condition," said Jeanne, and a mournful 
hope shed a last irradiation over her &ce ; *^ swear 
to me that thou wilt take a handful of my ashes 
to Charles of France I tell him thou camest with 
the safee^uard ci my dying ponyer, and he will 
reward me good deed, and it will remind him— — 
no matter ! wilt thou do it ?" 

" By heaven and all true laitlL I will, though 
my reward be death and torture I" replied Wu&- 
8tan ; and her courage seemed to revive. 

"" Tell him all the manner of my death ! bid him 
remember the journey to Rheims ; and sometimes, 
when the skies are wautiful and sad at eventide, 
let him look upward and remember me P' conti- 
nued the hapless Maid of Orleans, resigning her 
hand to the ezecntioner's gra^. '^An, it was 
not by such a one as thou art, nor to such an ele- 
vation, was I led that day we crowned Charles 
in Rheims !" 

A horrible contrast was thrust by memory 
upon Jeanne of the moment, when the graceful 
and beautiful king had escorted her to me ban- 

auet in Rheims, even as she proceeded toward 
lie funeral pile, with a natural shrinking from 
every movement that brought her to it Tne pity 
of herdestiny finally overcame even herself^ and a 
convulsion of erief and terror nigh rove her heart 
as she stumb&d up them de stairs of fagots to 
the stake. Loupgarou then turned her with her 
heels on the rivets of the fatal tree, and forced 
himself up the stake with his knees to fasten her 
by a chain round the waist Luckily at this mo- 
ment Jeanne's confessor arrived with a crucifix, 
which he had obtained with some difiSiculty from 
a neighboring church, (St Ouen denied one) and 
attracted her attention by beginning to chant the 
litany for the dying. Sne continued eagerly re- 
peating the response to that sorrowful and beauti- 
ful form of prayer, ^' Merciful Jesus, have mercy 
on me ?" until the executioner had completed hia 
task, by fastening her waist and ankles by strong 
chains to the tree. Jler hands were then secured 
by ropes behind it, and Loupgarou descended, 
leaving her, as he sud, "Properly trussed for 
roasting." 

But even the executioner was dismayed and 
horrified, when reaching the ground he perceived 
at what a great hight hb victim wa% suspended. 
** It is not my fiuilt, but they wiU olame me all 
the same," he muttered, pantingly. '^ perhaps at 
the very best flames will not bum ner, as ahe^is 



80 much accustomed to them I She will make a 
mockery of us all — and what will become of my 
reputation f Capeluche's envious savins at the 
block will be believed at last, that I should never 
make an executioner, forsooth! — ^Do not look 
down upon us, criminall or the flames will af> 
fright you into strolling, and you are not so well 
fastened as I could^sire !" 

"Do thy duty, and make no delay ; thou tor- 
turest me worse than the flames I" replied the 
hapless girl of Domremy. " I do not look upop 
thee now ! Ah, God oe thanked, my father is 
not here, but on his way with good news to my 
mother, who little wots what early mast is on 
the beech-tree now ! Jesu ! how have I desenr« 
ed this ? That kiss^ with all its guilty happineaa, 
was it then an adultery of the soul ? Ah, our 
dear Lady ! grant me some sign, that I may not 
perish in despair ! For the love of mercy, good 
father, raise thd cross to me ! Let me ga^ on 
my Grod who died in tortures, too I" 

The trembling Dominican essayed to raise the 
crucifix, so that the victim might behold it But 
so wild an uproar arose among the soldiery and 
populace at what they deemed a pro&mation, that 
the priest timidly let it fall. Wulfstan instantly 
snatched it up, and finding that he could not 
otherwise raise it to her, he fastened the cross to 
his speu-, and held it up to her lips ; she kissed 
it with* passionate devotion, — and lU: the same 
instant the executioner applied a torch to the 
mass of combustibles prepared to fire the pile. 
The general attention was then completely ab- 
sorbed in watching the first efiect of tne flame on 
the victim. So deep a stillness prevailed over the 
immense multitude, that a pin might literally 
have been heard to drop. 

Running round the pile^and thrusting in his 
torch at certain intervals, m about a moment a 
great mass of firo was kindled. The compassion- 
ate Wul£stan, in hopes of diverting the attention 
of the sufferer, cdhtinued to hold the cross to her 
lips, till his own greaves became hot in the 
flames, and he' was obliged to retire. It was then 
that the wretched girl, for the first time, looked 
down, and perceived the rising pyramids of flame ! 
Its first fierce lappifig reached her naked feet, and 
a dreadfid shriek pealed to the very heavens from 
her heart, and she was seen to struggle violently 
with her chain and fetters. A prodigious cloua 
of black smoke curled up around her instantly, 
but her shrieks continued audible, mingled with 
frantic ejaculations. " My king, my king ! — ^res- 
cue, France ! — Jesu, have meroy ! — Ha, Orleans, 
Orieans ! — left I you thus to perish?" 

^* Slave ! aid me to pile up the flames to her, 
or I will brain thee where thou standest I" shout- 
ed Wul&tan to the executioner; and regardless 
of his own personal danger, he rushed amidst the 
flaming fagots, stove in the casks of tar with his 
mace-Uke fists, and heaped the fire aloft, in the 
hope of more speedily accomplishing the release 
of Jeanne from her agony. 

The flames ascended m a vast raging column, 
and Jeanne reappeared for a moment like a red- 
hot figure of stone amidst them. But Wul&tan 
had at least the dreadful satisfaction of knowing 
that ahe appreciated the kindness of exertions 
which seemed to exhibit so much of a contrary 
feeling. ^ Heap on, heap on I make ashes of mel 
and foiget not 1" he plainly heard her say. 

By this time the flames had formed a furious 
furnace in which it was impossible any longer to 
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lemain without sharing the victim's fate. The 
progress of the honiWe work was only known, 
tor awhile by the groans and lamentations within 
the columns of black smoke which rushed one 
after the other to the gloomy skies. 

But the dreadful curiosity of the multitude was 
destined to be partly gratified and partly more 
vehemently excited. A sudden gust of wind 
, dispersed the pitchy clouds around the sufferer in 
' scattered, demon-like groups, and revealed what 
remained of her, all enveloped in flames, except- 
ing her head. And none that beheld it ever for- 
got the expression on the countenance ! Mortal 
agony in its direst excess was there, but some- 
thing that triumphed over death and suffering, a 
resplendent light, was on her brow and in her 
upward- fixed eyes ! Perhaps in this moment of 
supreme suffenng, Heaven granted to that pure, 
heroic, and most glorious woman some beatific 
sign tnat consoled ner in J)erishing, and eternally 
baffled the ingratitude, injustice, and cruelty of 
mankind ! 

The cloud of darkness again envelo^d her, 
and Wnlfstan continued to heap the flames with 
unremitting zeal, crying and sobbing all the time 
so loudly that he was heard over the whole 
square. ITie stake itself at last caught fire, 
though of green wood ; it was heard hissing and 
cmckling within the blaze ; and finally, to the 
inexpressible joy of Wulfstan and even of the sa- 
inted spectators, it disappeared with its dark 
bulk from the mass of flames. The sufferings of 
the Maid of Orleans were therefore certainly 
over. 

Fastolfe stood gazing in a mute and horrible 
ecstacy on the verge of the ring of guards, insensi- 
ble to everything but the dread spectacle before 
him. Suddenly a horseman stood by his side, 
and a salutation to which he had been for some 
time unaccustomed sounded in his ears. "Sir 
John Fastolfe!" said the Regent-Duke of Bed- 
ford. " The sorceress and her spells are gone for- 
ever !— ^nd the king commands me to restore to 
you your knightho(xl, and these glorious badges 
of the garter, which you only lost through magic 
arts!" 

A number of the knights of the great order to 
which he had belonged crowded around Fastolfe, 
with their congratulations. 

" Yea !" said he, mechanically taking the glit- 
tering insignia from the regent, " yea, she is gone 
— and her soul is witfi God ! I saw it rise like a 
white dove from the flames, and speed up to 
Heaven !" 

"And in very truth, I saw the name of JHESUS 
written amidst the flames as she expired !" ejacu- 
lated the young Dominican. 

" Ye are bewildered !" said the Regent, in a low 
tone. " Let not men hear ye rave 1 In truth, it 
was a piteous sight, but we must not lose our 
lord his kingdom for pity's sake ! Let her ashes 
be gathered and thrown into the Seine! Sir 
Wulfstan, let this charge be thine ; I saw thee 
busy enough in making ner what we see her now, 
a cinder heap !" 

^^ I will take some of the whitest ashes, t^ey 
must be hers !'' muttered the ex-verdurer, who 
was now groping among the extinguished pile. 
^ Hereabout her heart must have shnveled away 
and fallen, and I will take some of that to Charles, 
for certes she loved her king V* 

** What doth the knave now, putting that dust 



in his hefanet?" said Bedford, considerably suiu 
prised. 

** Oh, our Lady ! here is her heart, whole and 
entire, and still full of her holy blood!" said 
Wulfstan, raising something from 'the ashes, 
which, burned and burst as it was, was evidently 
the woful and valiant center of anguish he haid 
named. "And here is a coin burned into it! 
Alackaday, with the face of that false French 
dauphin on it !" 

.It was, in truth, the coin of Charles VII. which 
the unfortunate Maid of Orleans had worn from 
her earliest childhood in her bosom. 

" Throw it all info the Seine !" said the Re- 
gent turning horror-stricken away. 

" Nay, my lord ! he promised to bear some 
relic of her to the French Court, and let him, that 
they may not feign to disbelieve in their own 
measureless ingratitude I" said Fastolfe. 

" It were a politic, but a dangerous office." re- 
plied Bedford. " Let him go an he dares ; and, 
Fastolfe, as a sign of thy king's restored favor, I 
invite thee instantly to leave this city, and accom- 
pany us to the coronation in Paris !'' 

** Then let another be with us, and as she dy- 
ingly enjoined me, let me rescue from the polluted 
custody of Cauchon the Lady of Commercy, my 
prisoner more than his !" exclaimed the restored 
Dragon Knight. 

"So be it; make good speed, and I will keep 
him employed in benedictions and compliments 
until ye have her safely outside the gates 1" replied 
Bedford, with a bitter smile. " I love him little, 
and it were a master-stroke of policy to win so 
great a lordship as that of Commercy to our 



Thus, and by this c ruel doom, departed the 
great spirit of the "Maid of Orleans for those 
realms where only all that was divine and sor- 
rowful in her generosity and self-abandonmeat, 
in her unrewarded love, in her resignation, piety, 
courage, glory, triumph, despair, and woful death, 
could be appreciated or rewarded ; leaving, as she 
had prophesied, an eternal remorse in the heart 
of the nation that sacrificed her, in the delirium 
of its furious fears ! 

But her chief murderer did not find the tran- 
quillity he had hoped in the final destruction <^ 
his victim. However haughtily concealed, the 
tortures of the damned were in the heart of Cau- 
chon during the consummation of the black tra- 
gedy ; and when the Regent Bedford came to him 
and requested him to chant a Te Deum with all 
his clergy round the extinguished ashes of the 
victim? he had scarcely power to signify his com- 
pliance. Nevertheless the rite was performed 
with suitable pomp, .Cardinal Beaufort leading 
the choir with his imperious tones, as if rather 
upbraiding than retummg thanks to the heavens. 
It is very possible, says the Minstreless Hueline, 
that the sounds of this sanguinary chant ascend- 
ded with the sorrowing spirit of the Maid of Or- 
leans until it was lost in the harmonious t bun- 
ders of a celestial Te Deum which we!c<uric>i 
the warlike saint to the abodes of the blei>t ! 

The Regent purposely protracted lime by 
ordering that an authentic act of the cxecui i^pn 
should be. immediately put on record in tTie 
abbey of St. Ouen, and sent after him, lea\ iug 
two of his knights to receive it. He then (!e- 
perted from IU>uen with his royal nephew, in 
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great state and pomp : and it vras thus some time 
ere the impatient and soul-harried bishop could 
complete his task, and obtain leisure to retire to 
the archiepiscopal palace. 

The glare of an evil hope had nevertheless 
brightened the blackness of nis guilty sool when 
Cauchon reached this magnificent abode, which 
was henceforth to be his own, and to be willing- 
ly shared by the blooming beauty of the Baroness 
of Commercy. He prepared to alight, and as 
usual the obsequious canon, Perrinet, was in at- 
tendance at the portal. 

" Traitorous slave !" exclaimed Cauchon, the 
moment he perceived him. " Thou art here in 
good time to have the Church's livery stripped 
from thy back, for, since thy false pilgrimage to 
Corbeil, I have gone over to the opinion of my 
good and wise lord, the primate, and find thee 
Stogether unworthy to wear it. Strip him of 
his robe, my Burgundians I He betrayed your 
leader, Franquet, to the vile woman who is 
gone ! Strip him, and cast him forth to beg or 
starve, as better pleases him." 

" My lord, it needs not ; I was about to re- 
quest your permission to depart, leaving my 
mantle with you — its scarlet is dyed too deeply 
in innocent blood!" replied the desperate and 
exasperated canon, whose anger, indeed, carried 
him beyond all bounds. ^^ But, perhaps, your 
lordship is not so vreW aware as I am, that this 
palace has lost its main attraction to us both 
with my Lady of Commercy, who, within this 
hour, departed with my lord Sir John Fastolfe, 
Knight of the Garter, who, doubtless, purposes to 
restore her, at his leisure, to the good and wise 
prelate, her uncle, and your superior, as well as 
mine I" 

The Bishop of Beauvais did not, a|>parently, be- 
lieve this intelligence. He gazed incredulously 
at the speaJ^er, and perceived a fiendish joy in his 
eyes that could not be doubted. He set his foot 
hurriedly to the stirrup to alight, missed it, and 
fell over his mule upon the stones before the 
palace. He was railed* but his terrified domes- 
tics perceived that tueir lord was struck with 
apoplexy ! 

Cauchon survived to linger for years in a dread- 
ful form of paralysis which reduced one-half of 
his body to a species of living death. He lived 
to make his submission to Charles YIL, and to 
return to his diocese in order to make way for a 
new archbishop of Rouen, — a dignity fo which in 
his infirm state he could no longer pretend. He 
lived to hear of the marriage of Sir John Fastolfe 
with the Baroness of Commercy, which event 
occurred about a year after the death of the Maid 
of Orleans, by the desire and procurement, it is 
said, of her uncle of Rheims. 

It is to be remarked, indeed, that few who had 
any share in the destruction cfi Jeanne d'Arc 
came to quiet ends, or enjoyed the fruits of the 
deed as they had expected. The Regent Bedford, 
worn out with' evils and care and grief at finding 
the impulse which the Maid had given to France 
continually gain in force, died not long after her 
disastrous dose. The deplorable destinies of 
Henry VI. are too deeply scarred in our history to 
nef J pointing out. Despised puppet of the furious 
fictions of the Roses, he lived to lose two crowns, 
wife, children, reason, existence itself, by mur- 
derous hands ! The majority of the cruel English 
nobles who had so ruthlessly uiged on her doom, 
perished in the course of those desolating civil 



wars. Talbot himself, many years after the. 
death of the Maid of Orleans, might be said to 
fall beneath her avenging spirit — ^for the spirit 
she had aroused in France vanquished and slew 
himself and his heroic son in the la^ pitched 
battle fought by the English in Franco^ to main- 
tain their dominion over it. ? 

The Baroness of Commercy, as will as her 
husband. Sir John Fastolfe, died reniwned for 
piety, and their extensive benefactions to the 
Church. Great coldness and alienajtion was 
visible between them during nearly tfce whole 
of their married life, and they died childless, de- 
dicating their vast riches to the foundation and 
upholding of religious edifices. In especial Sir 
John was remarkable for the liberality of his 
donations to the Church — ^but something of this 
devotion in both might perhaps have been in- 
spired by less praiseworthy motives than eccle- 
siastical records certify, — ^by remorse for their 
injustice toward Jeanne d'Arc. 

The Lady of La Trinnouille, in her poetical 
chronicle, expressly records the arrival ot' Wulf- 
stan of Warbois in the French court, with the 
ashes and half-burned heart of the Maid of Or- 
leans. But as she was not present at bis inter- 
view with Charles VII., we find no specific 
account given of the scene. Only she .observes 
in general, that for several weeks after, the king 
would share in no des]x>rts, and was freifiuently 
observed to have tears in his eyes. Sh-^ notes, 
moreover, that, from the moment he received 
certain intelligence of the Maid^s doom, which 
he had not possibly, in his indolence and enjoy- 
ments, imagined so inevitable, and hurriftd---aH 
who had (hsliked and deserted her gradually 
lost his favor. Among these especially was La 
Trimouille, w^ho became at length so provoked 
that he joined the faction of the nobles, and even 
the Constable himself, in waging open wat 
against his master. From this period als(^ date? 
the king's display of the dormant energy 'of hi« 
character; in particular, he punished with i 
severity quite uncalculated the rebellion of thf 
nobles, most of whom were of those wbjo ha<f 
so unchivalrously deserted Jeanne d'Arc.; The 
very wife of La Trimouille records with. satis- 
faction the punishment he underwent in f long 
imprisonment and grievous forfeitures. • 



'* De la trahison il pnrtoit li dottille, 
lilt bien etoit traistre La Trimouille !** 



She certifies that Charles liberally rewarded 
the English knight who ventured to bring him 
the sorrowful legacy of the Maid. The manu- 
script, as often happens in those ancient relics, is 
in this place greatly defaced and worn. But it al- 
most seems as if there were some statement to 
the effectthatWulfstan of Warbois afterward mar- 
ried the sister of Jeanne d' Arc, and on the conclu- 
sion of peace between France and England, settled 
in Domremy, on a competence derived froni his 
warlike toils and his wife's pension from Charles 
VII. It appears, however, with certainty, that 
the father of Jeanne d'Arc died of a broken 
heart, very shortly after tidings of her dreadful 
doom reached him. 



" Moult dolent etalt fon pdre, 
Kt ses flares et sa mdre ; 
Et povre viellai*d en mourfit 
Par t op douiour son ccear emu I** 
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She then records, with evident satUfaction, 
that the Lady of Beauty herseilf gradually declin- 
ed in the rojral favor, and finally retired from the 
Court, finishing her days in great penitence and 
sorrow for her amorous misdeeds, and not with- 
out a suspicion of bein^ poisoned; or perhaps 
the story was only ingeniously contrived by the 
enemies of the axgentier, Jacques Coeur, who 
inserted it among other accusations by which 
they prevailed to eiOfect his ruin and banishment. 

Perhaps it mav be only a poetical fancy of the 
Minstreless Hueline, but she asserts at the con- 
clusion of her rhymed chronicle, that Charles 
VII. continued to repent his cruel desertion of 
the Maid of Orleans to his last hour. She avers 
that he caused her heart to be enchased in a 
fitnall gold casket, and boxe it always, fastened by 



a handsome gold chain, around his^^eck. He 
caused her memory to be restored; a^\the old 
French lawyers styled the reversl^, of a judg- 
ment, when he himself was suificientlyso to en- 
force the necessary proofs, in Rouen, olie Min- 
streless adds, that when dying of a broken heart, 
and of the starvation to wmch he condemned 
himself in dread of the parricidal designs to 
poison him, imputed to his son aiid successbr, 
the unhappy king frequently wept for hours 
over his treasured relic, exclaiming^ " J^ I pnre 
and woful heart, I am fitly punislyed fo^j^ipjng 
thee to so sdd a doom, in mine own ! Jea^^, my . 
friend, pray for me in Heaven, that I may^kave 
a welcome there 1 Ah, thou didst loVe nw so - 
well ! well I know thou hast forgiven me !" 
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THE END 
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